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hat are these 
ereat singers doing? 


They are not listening 
to their records 


In talking machine advertisements it is quite common to 
show pictures of artists /stening to their talking machine 
records. ‘The great artists whose portraits you see on this 
page are doing an entirely different thing. 


They. are singing in direct comparison with Edison’s 
Re-Creation of their voices by his new invention 


eC 


NEW EDISON 


This is the test which Thomas A, Edison invited for the purpose 
of determining whether he had achieved his ambition to re-create 
music so pertectly that the keenest ears could not distinguish the 
Re-Creation from the original. The music critics of over two 
hundred of America’s greatest newspapers have heard these 
comparisons (exactly as shown on this page) and have fully 
conceded in the columns of their papers that the New Edison 
re-creates music with such literal fidelity that it is impossible to 
distinguish the Re-Creations from the singers’ voices. 


None But Edison Will Submit 
to this Test 


Do you know of any talking machine manufacturer who has invited 
great artists to sing publicly in direct comparison with his talking 
machine reproduction of their voices and has defied trained ears to 
distinguish a difference ? There is no such case on record. 

The New Edition is not a talking machine. It is the world’s 
most wonderful instrument ; an instrument which brings into 


your home the living personality of every great artist; an 
instrument which literally re-creates all forms of music. 


Watch your local papers. They will contain the announcement 


a dealer licensed by Mr. Edison to sell this new invention. Go to him and 
investigate The New Edison. Write us for the brochure «Music? s Re-Creation,’ 
and the booklet, «* What the Critics Say.”’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. 77611, Orange, N.J. 
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HE. desolation and hard- 


ships of war, and the 


worst of winter weather, can- 


not damp the spirits of our Canadians when 
the Christmas boxes arrive from “home”. 





As you plan the parcel for him who is 
dear to you, don't forget how keenly Gillette 
shaving equipment is appreciated in active 
seivice. If he already has a 


* Gillette S#@%. 


send him a generous supply of Gillette So whatever else you put in his 


Blades, for probably he is sharing the razor Christmas box, be sure there’s a 
with his pals who are not so fortunate. 









Gillette Safety Razor or a supply 


Those who haven't been through trench of Blades. Your Hardware Dealer, 
life can scarcely realize how good it feels 


to the boys to have a Gillette shave— a 
tment—“Bulld - 
smooth and easy—clean and comfortable. ¥°U 2 4Ssormen Bulldogs” and Stand 


That's the kind of shave they can get with ard Sets at $5.00 —Pocket Editions * 
a Gillette, under conditions where any $95.00 and $6.00. Combination Sets at 
other razor would be helpless. $6.50 up. 


Druggist or Jeweler will be glad to show 


Gillette Safety Razor of Canada, Limited 


Office and Factory: The Gillette Building, Montreal 
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As WeGo To Press 


HE audit of MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE circulation by 
the Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations has now been com- 
pleted and a copy of their report 
will gladly be sent to any adver- 
tisers or prospective advertisers 
interested. 

The circulation of MACLEAN’s 
MAGAZINE is not only substan- 
tial, but what is of even greater 
importance, it is among the most 
desirable people in Canada. The 
business, professional and well- 
to-do classes, intelligent and out- 
and-out Canadians who appreci- 
ate the Canadian atmosphere 
and character of MACLEAN’s 
MAGAZINE, and delight in read- 
ing the articles, and stories of 
Canadian life, written by the 
foremost of Canadian writers, 
who find in MACLEAN’s MAGa- 
ZINE their opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves to their fel- 
low Canadians from ocean to 
ocean. 

Our next issue will be our 
Christmas number. We can pro- 
mise you the genuine Canadian 
Christmas spirit will be refiected 
in this number. Don’t miss it, 

Stephen Leacock waxes merry 
over the drouth that descended on 
Ontario on September 16th and 
rises to his best vein of humor 
in an article in our December 
issue with the title “Dry To- 
ronto.” We can recommend it. 

A new serial story with a 
Canadian setting from the pen 
of Arthur E. MacFarlane, author 
of “Behind the Bolted Door?” 
will begin shortly. 

The romance of Canadian 
business development will be 
sketched in a series of articles 
now being arranged. This series 
will be thoroughly authentic, 
and yet read with as fascinating 
an interest as the most thrilling 
novel, 

If you find the outstanding 
Canadianism of MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE to your liking, will 
you do us and your friends the 
favor of telling them about MAc- 
LEAN’s and invite them to be- 
come su'scribers. 


THE MANAGER. 
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50 H.P. SIX 


Seven - Passenger 


$1450 


FOUR-CYLINDER MODELS 


Touring Car $1225 
Roadster, 3-passenger 1200 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passerger 1500 


SIN-CYLINDER MODELS. 


Touring Car, 7-passenger Si450 
Roadster, 3-passenger 1425 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger 1300 


F.O.B. Walkerville, Ont 
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Built for CANADIAN ROADS! 


The car you can always depend upon to take vou there and baek—and 
ao it In perfect safety and comfort 


This Series 17 Studebake ys SIN at $1 150 is the most powerful ear ever 
offered in Canada at its price. 


} 


It’s the largest and most powerful car in the world for its weight and 
horse power. 


The mighty fifty horse power motor of this SIN will take vou up the 
stiff grades and over the rough, heavy roads of Canada as easily and as 
confidently as the smooth, level stretches. 


Yet it is economical power, not wasteful. — [ts flexibility and pulling 
power is adequate to every road and vracde ma always more powe r 
when you need it 


} 


But power isn't all vou get in the Series 17 SIX Studebaker con 
struction goes with such power—full-floating rear axle with complete 
equipment of Timken bearings; semi-elliptic springs in front and *4- 
elliptic springs in rear; overlapping, storm-proof windshield; and deep 


crown fenders. 


Comfort. cohventlence and luxury, too \ 122 neh wl eelbase that 
means more riding ease and perfect comfort: deep, restful cushions 
genuine leather and curled hair upholstery: conveniently arranged in- 


struments on dash with indirect illumination: beauty and grace of 


design that impels pride in ownership; and a permanent, lustrous finis 
that is obtained by 25 separate paint and varnish operations. 


(nd this car is a “Made in Canada” product The great Studebaker 
plants at Walkerville are vour absolute guarantee of satisfaction and 
quick service 


See the Studebaker dealer—let him give vou a thorough demonstration 
and vou will quickly appreciate the wonderful value of this SIX. 


STUDEBAKER 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Touring Sedan 
(Springfield Type) 
FOUR SIX 
Model 85-4 Model 85-6 
f_o.b Toronto f 0.4. Tororto 
‘ke -n- 
. 
~ 
Combined—at Moderate Pri 
These two new Overlands are thi When open thev are free to every The six has a 40 horsepower nH 
first full-size Touring Sedans friendly breeze that blows. bloe motor with wonderful tlex- 
ever offered to the public at a a ne eT ae eee ae Pete ibility and lightning pick-up. 
moderate prices, : . ‘ . 
way easily and quickly and with tae ; 
Such cars at such prices are pos no more effort than it takes to Cantilever rear springs make both 
sible only hecause of the econ- raise or lower the windows. ‘ars remarkable for their easy 
omies made possible by our riding qualities. 
enormous production. And, — open a closed, these 
\nd they fill il long-felt Wath wae ree eautitu — Sect \nd long wheelbase the four 112 
Undoubtedly 1] ix | ae, es ee See inches, the six 116 inche 
oO ite , eu s hoth . . , ° Wie 5, e ss Hnecies 
ndoubtedly the car that 1 th lutely free from the suggestion df olf tueeGs tis 
‘ mn touring ear and a close ae a : ' and four : one-h: inch tires 
in open touring car and a closed of makeshift which is sa appar- et a ee Se ee 
sedan, easily convertible on ihe ent in separate sedan tops for add further to their riding com 
instant. is the ideal family car touring cars fort 
for vear-round, every purpose > 
use But there are many other features “ee (hese new cars at once, 
Such ears at SIG675 for the fou pas commend these cats, In ad _ ss ; , 
and $1855 for the six—hoth COR to their perfect convert You will be amazed that such 
roomy five passenger cars—are AIPUMAAS heautifully finished, luxurious 
heretofore unheard-of values. Che four has the 35 hoersepowe1 ‘Touring Sedans ean be built to 
(‘losed, these cars afford perfec motor Which has made the Ovei ~eH at such low prices 
protection neainst ¢ ld Wit | land famous tor years Ib oils 
rain ot <now latest improved el 1] c Uvys see | Overland dealer a once. | 
Specifications 
Mators—en bloc type—The Puur, 35 horsepower—The Six, 35°40 horse power Wheelbase—The Pour, 112 inches—The Six, 116 inches 
$ x 4% inch tires—non skid Auto-Lite starting and Electric contrel buttons on Divided front seats with wide L 
rear lighting system steering column aisle between ; 
Gasoline tank and gauge at Cantilever rear springs Vacuum tank fuel feed Attractive cloth upholster 
rear Richly carpeted thoor Improved seat springs Interior dome light 
° — ee : 
Willys-Overland, Limited, "e74 Oise West Toronto, Canada | 
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You, too, can have its charm if you will 
begin the following treatment tonight: 


Just before retiring, lather your washcloth well with W 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water. Apply 

and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now 

your fingers work this cleansing, antisept 
skin, always with an upward and outward 
with warm water, then with cold 
rubbing your face for few 
treatment 


should show 
, 1 





—the colde 


minutes witl 


roodbury’s always ; 


Send now for this beautiful picture a eee ©A J 


Mat tid a 


ing of, A Skin You Love to Touhy ates JOHNH.Woope, 
oe ‘ : ’ aa ¥ bonny u oe : - : t t : ~j . ¥ 7 - JS 


“skin you ve ( rue reatmer 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Perth, Ont. 








Sherbrooke Street 
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Bul ' lexjop 
25e. a cake. Get a cake to-day. For sale by Canadian urugyi 
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Canada’s Plan for the Disabled 


Written With the Authorization of 


OME months ago, a prominent Mont- 
suddenly awakened to the 
fact that some provision should be 
made for the returned, wounded, or dis- 
abled soldier. The thought disturbed his 
The Government should see to it. 
Governments, being composed not of men, 
sut machines, do not think of these things. 
So he made some suggestions for the use 
if an unthoughtful and 
them to Ottawa. 
The Government interested. It 
was quite a good plan. It was not so 
good as the plan that had been in opera- 
tion for fourteen months, because 
the Montreal man had only spent a few 
And the Government plan 
ad been the outcome of the deliberations 
of as many men, who were expert in the 
it had been possible to bring 
They had evolved a plan, after 
the careful study of the systems at pre- 
ent in use in 


And the 


realer 
rest. 


country. sent 


was 


some 


nours over It. 


subject, as 
togethe P. 
other and older countries. 
ther 

ind adapted to Canadian conditions. 
But it was interesting to note that a 
tusiness man—a citizen of one of 
arge commercial and industrial centres, 
in active able man—had no idea that the 
Government was making any provision 
whatsoever for these men. 

And then again some enterprising vol- 
rs have gone about taking—or en- 
deavoring to take—subscriptions to sup- 
ly artificial limbs for the disabled, and 
to start schools for the blind Canadian 
soldiers. 

In view of the fact that the cases cited 
are probably more representative than 
isolated, a statement of the scope, accom- 
plishments, and aims of the Military Hos- 
pitals Commission, may not be out of 


place. 


plan had been elaborated 


our 


inte 


D 


HEN the European war began, 
Canada’s permanent army consist- 
ed of a few thousand men. She had, it is 
true, many militia regiments. But war 


Sir James Lougheed 
By K. Bowker 














Sir James Lougheed, head of the 
Military Hospitals Commission. 


came unexpectedly upon a nation unpre- 
pared for it. The nature of the 
flict, and all that the issue meant for 
Canada, was quickly realized; and a wave 
of patriotic fervor and activity swept 
from end to end of the country. 


con- 


The strength of popular determination 
and enthusiasm was behind the efforts 
of the Militia Department, and the army 
that sprang into being was worthy to 
play its part with heroic nations, worthy 
to represent Canada among them. It was 
indeed, Canada in action. 
effort and have 
the recruiting of over three 


Endless self-sacrifice 


resulted in 


hundred thousand Canadians. Of these 
men, some two hundred thousand have 
already left Canada. At Ypres, Festu- 
bert, St. Eloi, they have set a standard 
for their compatriots. Those names will 
stir the souls of Canadians while history 
endures. 

A certain number of men broke under 
the hardships of training, and returned 
to this country before the Canadians had 
actually reached the front. And as soon 
as the Canadian troops were in action, 
the number of wounded or disabled who 
were returning to be cured or discharged, 
grew to serious proportions. 


The existing Canadian Military Or 
ganization was not prepared for hand- 
ling such large numbers of these men 


As it had already been necessary to im 
provise means to meet new conditions i: 
the recruiting and training of mem as 
so it became necessary to pro- 


soldiers, 


vide new machinery for dealing with 
these same soldiers when unfit for fur 
ther service; and for re-fitting them to 


be, once more, civilian citizens. 
NOs this purpose, the Military Hospi- 
tal Commission was formed at the 
instance of the Prime Minister, and ap- 
pointed by an Order in Council in June, 
1915. Powers most wide were given to 
the Commission, that the problem of the 
returned soldier, his welfare in sickness 
and in health might be fully and effec- 
tively dealt with. 
It’s members include the Hon. Sir 
James Lougheed, P.C., K.C.M.G., Pre- 
sident; the Hon. Thomas W. Crothers, 
P.C., K.C., Hon. Col. Sir Rodolphe For- 
get, W.K. George, Esq., Lloyd Harris, 
Esq., J. H. S. Matson, Esq., D. Lorne 
McGibbon, Esq., the Hon. John N. Me- 
Lennan, Col. Sir H. M. Pellatt, C.V.O., 
Lt.-Col. C. W. Rowley, Lt.-Col. Clarence 
F. Smith Lt.-Col. Thomas Walker, M.D., 
Smeaton White, Esq., W. M. Dobell, Esq., 
and the Director General of Medical Ber- 














10 





vices. By arrangement with the Provin- 
cial Governments, the Commission has 
been enlarged by the appointment of one 
ex-officio member to represent each pro- 
vince. 

Until men are discharged they remain in 
the Military Hospitals Commis com- 
mand. The Command is a unit of the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Force. The purpose 
of the Command is to secure the coherence 
of military organization in all measures 
undertaken for proper conveyance of re- 
turned invalided men to a sound position 
in civilian life. 


$10n 


ip exhaustive study has been made of 
4 the methods and treatment used in 
the older countries. Germany was in the 
full swing of extra preparation for her 
war cripples before hostilities were two 


weeks old. France and Belgium have 
risen nobly and intelligently to the need. 


In France, four main plans have beer 
followed in providing vocational 
cation for disabled soldiers. 

Special 


re-edu- 


schools have been established 
for them. 

Arrangements have been made by 
which they attend technical institutions, 
or become apprentices in business houses. 

Guilds and trade associations 
have provided special training for them. 

Under very special circumstances, and 
to very special cases, the Government has 
given allowances to maintain these mer 
at their homes, or elsewhere, while they 


labor 


are undergoing their re-education. 

Each of these systems hag it’s advan- 
tages, but. as a rule, the establishment of 
special schools for the re-education of dis- 
abled men, is by far the most useful. It 
teaches quickly and maintains enthusi- 
asm and sound habits of work in those 
it instructs. Two hundred inmates have 
been found to make an institution of con- 
venient size. 

Since no school] is large enough to teach 


vr . ; 
A class im draughting made up ot 


soldic rs, Toronto ¢ onvalescent 


every trade, these institutions are usually 
placed near large cities, in which instruc- 
tion and practice in unusual, or highly 
technical, occupations, can be easily ob- 
tai 

It frequently becomes necessary for the 
training to be completed either in a tech 
nical school, or in the workshops or office 
of some business house. In these cases 
irrangements have beer 
men who. are still 
the Government, 
training while 
in a technical school, or 
apprentice to a firm. 

In order that the 
their friends, and the places in 
they will probably wish to find employ 
ment, they are far as 
possible, in the vocational school nearest 
to the place where they intend to settle 


made by which 
soldiers, and under the 
may 
following a 


care ot 


their 


continue 
course 
while serving as 


may be 


men near 


which 


re-educated, as 


One of the best of the existing institu 
tions for the vocational re-education of 
the soldier is the Belgian institute. estab- 
lished at Verron, France. This is ir 

Ma‘or Harcourt wh 
was a 


charge of 


the war, contracter in Brussel. 


and who has an intimate and unusual 


knowledge of all trades. Under his dire 


tion forty-three different trades 
| 4 e 
taugnt covering every variety of occu- 


pation. 





W. M. Dobel ng with this insti 
tute, in his the Commissior 
says: 

“This institution is operated in coy 


with the Auglo- 


nection Hospital 


are only 


selgiar 
at Rouen, so that the mer 
to Vernon they are 
have finished with actual 
ment. On 
put 


order to establish their p 


sent 
when considered to 
I pital 
OSPpPitldai 


Verr on, the y 


treat 


arrival at are 
through scientific test in 


ysical Capacity, 


and no man is allowed to attempt 
a trade which will be 
or at which he 


efficient. 


to learn 
or him, 
is not likely to become 


The underlying principle of the 


too arduous f 


re turned 


Hospital. 


whole establishment is: Constant work, 
and no idlenes There is a small hospi 


connection, Where men who become 
ill, or who are temporarily suffering from 
their old wounds, are at commodated;: ar d 

unless they are actually helpless—they 
sort of work u 


required to do some 


bed; the hospital orderlies being men who 





have passed examination in such work as 
net-making and light basket work.” 
Wher the F rer ch soldier has on 
pleted his training in one of the excell 
French schools for the vocational trai 
ing of disabled men, a certificate of capa 


ied to him by the institutior 


“craduated.” 





gz 
est care s taken in issuing these certf 
cat rder that they may become H 
ecognized proof of high efficiency, so 
that employers may feel that they are 

t \ g Ipor the compete! ce 
those VI possess then 

There are two great outstanding fe 
i this work. 

The fi the necessity to Inspiring 
the patient with the idea that thoug! the 
count owes him a great deal, he owe 
nin f more Dy Amar, the great 
I re I authority, says “The disabled 
man must be made to understand (and 





easily grasp the fact), that work 

s the regenerator and sole fortifier of his 
iy and his mind; it alone furnishes 
t f livelihood, and 


MOUrces or a 
resources which, in hin 


A to 


convalescet t home and 


espe - 





‘ite our admiration. 


prolonged 
hospital! 


1 1 
whnicn 18, 


tay 1! 
the true 
moreover, 


the 


cause of idlenes 
accentuated by the 
that is there co! 


The re-educatio 


conditior ot 


demned to 


man 
inaction. 

and the 
his trade, so harmonized 
the individual, the 
maximum of his output, must begin 
the convalescent home before medic: 

treatment is finished.” 


owe 


of the joints muscles, fol 
by exercises in 


as to assure for 








The second is the necessity for a very 
careful choice of the trade or profession 
for which the soldier is to be re-educated. 
Very many of these men are able to go 
back to their original callings. The loss 
of a leg, or even an eye, does not neces- 
sarily prevent a man from returning to 
a shop or an office. 

jut in other cases it is inadvisable for 
them to try and resume their former oc 
cupations. Their disabilities will make 
it impossible for them to compete on 
equal terms, if at all, with uninjured men. 
Such men are given vocational training 
in some occupation in which their former 
trade has already given them a ground- 
ing. 

It will be readily understood that the 
choice of a trade should be guided by ex- 
perts, basing their suggestions on: 

1. A man’s physical ability-—-or dis- 
ability. 

2. His previous calling. 

3. His tastes, and his psychological ca- 
pacity. 

In England the same course is being 
followed, though not yet as systemati- 
cally as on the continent. 

French statistics tell us that eighty 
per cent. of the maimed men can be voca- 
tionally re-educated. The greater part of 
the twenty per cent. that cannot be 
helped, are either the victims of alchol- 
ism, or of the ingrained idea that as they 
have been wounded in defense of the 
State, the State must provide for them, 
with no help on their part. 


N France, the question of pensions has 

given rise to a good deal of trouble. 
and some heartburning. The pension of 
a man vocationally re-educated was re- 
duced by the amount of his restored earn- 
ing power. This was putting a premium on 
idleness, as a man’s earnings might fluc- 
tuate, while the pension of a man who 
would not help himself, remained secure. 
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Returned soldiers in 


Montreal Hospital 


Happily, however, this matter is now be- 
ing readjusted. We are fighting a na- 
tional war, in which each Canadian feels 
that he fights for his personal rights. 
And, if necessary, the country will spend 
the last man and the last dollar that she 
possesses. In such a war, each citizen 
shares the responsibility; and the burden 
of personal detriment, such as mental or 
physical injury incurred by Canada’s 
sons, must be born so far as is possible, 
by Canada’s citizens. This is done, in 
some measure, by paying the disabled 
men appropriate pensions, the funds for 
which are raised by taxation. The 
amount of pension awarded varies direct- 
ly with the extent of the incapacity of 
each individual. This is based, NOT on 
a man’s subsequent earning capacity after 
he is, if necessary, vocationally re-educat- 
ed, but on the percentage of his physical 
disability estimated on the basis of earn- 
ings in the open market. 

In England, between the pension al- 
lowed to a private, and the pension given 
to an officer, there is a great gulf fixed. 
In Canada, the scale of pensions which 
came into effect in 1914, also made a most 
radical distinction between the pensions 
granted to men in the ranks and those 
granted to the officers. It has been felt 
that in this country such a distinction 
was unjust, but mature consideration 
made it clear that it would be eminently 
unfair, after three hundred _ thousand 
men had enlisted with a certain scale of 
pensions in view, to reduce the pensions 
that were held out to men of higher rank. 
The result was that the special pensions 
committee determined to increase the 
pensions that they thought inadequate, 


and to leave to the higher ranks the pen- 
sions that were promised under the 
scheme of 1914, 


W ITH the inspiration of the example 

of France and Great Britain and the 
results achieved in those countries as a 
solid and practical foundation to build 
upon, the Military Convalescent Hospi- 
tals Commission proceeded to work out 
a system for Canada that would solve this 
national problem. Asa result of what is 
being done it is estimated that 90 per 
cent. of the disabled soldiers may be re- 
educated. 

Canadians are not soldiers either by 
nature or education. They are civilians, 
and their military training has _ been 
grafted on to their civilian upbringing. 
For this reason they have greater initia- 
tive, and a greater sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. For this reason also they 
find it easy to relax discipline; self dis- 
cipline. The peculiar condition of the 
returned soldier naturally tends to pro- 
duce a weakened condition of the mind 
and will, as well as of the muscles. He 
is suffering from shock, perhaps, as well 
as from wounds. He may be suffering 
from nerves. In all cases, his vitality is 
lowered. For this reason vocational re- 
education should always be commenced 
as early as possible, so that the dis- 
abled man’s lack of occupation will not 
permit the formation of habits of idle- 
ness, and of disinclination for work. In 
order to encourage those who are taking 
the courses, arrangements are being made 
by which they may receive from the be- 
ginning, adequate payment for anything 

Continued on page 91. 
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am speaking. 


“For the love of Mike! 
done now?” 

“That box of codfish you sent out with 
the waggon last Tuesday was all spoiled 
and the dried figs were wormy——” 

“Hey! Hold your horses! Who on 
earth do you think you are talking to?” 

“Martin’s grocery Kr-Who’s 
speaking?” 

“Will Haines, at the telegraph office.” 

“Ow!” Then Polly went off in a fit of 
hysterical laughter in which Will joined. 
l’inally he broke in. 

“Say, Polly, 


What have | 


store. 


that is some temper you 


have. I could fairly feel the acid dripping 
off it.” 

“But I was mad.” 

“Hope you'll never get mad at me.” 

“IT won’t if you will be good,” Polly 


cooed. 
“Say, Polly, 
going to be 
Agersville next 
"Te 
“Well, will you come with me? 
“T er—I hadn’t been thinking of going’ 
(“O, the fibber,” said Phemy Black to 
herself.) , 
“Aw, come on,” pleaded Will. 
Jake Rundle’s driver or- 


have you heard that there 
a grand Garden Party at 
Thursday.” 


“T’ll get 
or maybe I can 
get an aucomobile.” 

“O, you musn’t be extravagant.” 
“You'll come won’t you?” 
“Ye-es. If Mama will let me.” 

“Well, say. May I go down to your 
place to see about it to-night?” 

“If you want to,” said Polly with a shy 
tenderness that could be felt over the tele- 
phone wires. 

“What time?” 

“About eig’*,” 


“Right-o!’ 


HEY both hung up their receivers and 
Phemy clapped her with de- 

t. They were certainly in love and 
she had given their love affair a big boost 
iy letting them talk to one another. The 
fact that Polly forgot all about the scold- 
going to give the grocer 
showed the state of her feelings; and Will 
had made his clear enough. 


hands 


ign 


ig she 


g Was 
It was gilori 


aus. 

For a while Phemy attended to the 
routine of her work and tried to make up 
her mind about Flora and Phil. She still 
lacked the courage. 

Then a whimsical notion entered her 
head. She had once read a story by Conan 
Doyle in which it was asserted that any 
man could be frightened out of the coun- 
try by sending him a telegram saying: 


All is discovered! iv t once!” 


According to the author, they tried it 
ona Bishop of stainless reputation and he 
was never seen afterwards. Phemy made 
up her mind to try it on Hiram Fowler, the 
local political and saloon keeper. 
Calling him up she assumed the nearest 
approach she could make to a deep bass 
voice and muttered: 

“All is discovered! 

“What's that?” 

“All is discovered! 


boss 


Fly at once!” 


Fly at once!” 
Then she broke the connection. A mo- 
ment later Fowler was ringing furiously. 
“Number please,” said Phemy in he) 
softest alto. 
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“Why did you cut me off?” Fowler 
asked, excitedly. 

“T thought you were done.” 

“T wasn’t! Connect me with 
wag speaking to me.” 

“Just a minute,” purred Phemy. What 
would she do? Then she remembered that 
her father always said that Magistrate 
Fairsides was just as big a political crook 
as Fowler. She would connect them. 

“Hello! Who's this?” asked 
a voice hoarse with fear. 

“Magistrate Fairsides,” 
pous reply. 

“What has happened?” 

“Why, 


whoever 


Fowler ir 


came the pom 


I 


what / i?” 


as happenet 
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The ma yistrate’s voie was tre mb- 
as‘J*] 4m 

ling now. That sounds like the 

way Pearson, the Dominion Or 


ganizer, would give a warning. 


“Didn’t you call me up to say ‘All is dis- 
covered! Fly at once!’”’ 

“Good Heavens! No.” 

“Who could it have been?” 

The Magistrate’s voice was trembling 
now. “That sounds like the way Pearson, 
the Dominion’ organizer, would give a 
warning, without letting himself be 
known.” 

“But they ought to know at the central 
who spoke.” 

“Don’t ask them. That would only make 
talk. Meet me at Jake Rundle’s in half 
an hour and we'll try to figure it out.” 


OT knowing the devious ways of 

politics Phemy did not realize the 
trouble she was making and did not fore- 
see that on the next train Hiram Fowler 
should hurry away to Michigan to pay a 
long-deferred visit to his son in the States. 
And he didn’t come back until the Magis- 
trate had communicated with headquart- 
ers and had found that nothing had been 


discovered. Which made him feel more 
comfortable for he had veen in on most 
of Hiram’s shady work. 

In spite of the fact that Phemy’s pla 
was working so well she did not dare to 
connect Flora and Phil, though more than 
once she started to do it. And not ever 
the tricks she was playing could make her 
forget her heartache. So all day she co 
tinued her work, 

And timid lovers w been so coy 

hey hardly k Lhe they ved or & 
She brought together, as the witch would 
have done, and helped them to arrive at a 
better understanding. Only once did she 
do anything mean. It was well know: 
that poor little Amelia Blossom was woe 
fully and watchfully waiting for some one 
to propose. Phemy remembered a joke 
about a girl to whom some one called ove) 
the telephone, 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Yes,” had been the answer without 
hesitation and then: “Who is speaking?” 

Calling up Amelia Blossom Phemy once 
more assumed a manly voice and asked: 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Where are you?) Why don’t you come 
to the house? Who is speaking?” 

“Excuse me,” Phemy cut in, in her 
natural voice. “I made the wrong con- 
nection.” And she cut off poor Amelia, 
who promptly had hysterics. When she 
“ame out of the fit she began to guess 
who was proposing to whom got every- 
thing wrong as usual, and presently a 
story went around that Jake Rundle had 
proposed to Mary Gall over the telephone 
and had been rejected. 


T is really doubtful if Phemy could have 
summoned the courage to call up both 
Phil and Flora and get them together so 
that she could hear them talk and judge 


for herself what their relations were. She 
wanted to know everything, but was 
afraid she might find out something. But 


along in the afternoon her chance finally 
came and she acted instantly without giv- 
ing herself time to think. Flora Camp 
bell called up and asked to be connected 
with Mary Gall, the town dressmaker. 

“Just a minute,” said Phemy. During 
that minute she called up Phil’s home and 
got Phil on the wire. 


“Go ahead,” she called to Flora, and 
then she listened. 

“O, Mary,” Flora began. “Don’t you 
think I might have the skirt of my new 


dress just a mite shorter—I saw one on 
the street to-day that was far shorter and 


” 


There was a horrified gasp from the 
other end of the wire. “Wait a minute! 


Hold on there! You’ve got the wrong 
number.” 

3ut Flora recognized his voice over the 
telephone. 

“Hello! That you, Phil?” 


“Why, yes. Who is speaking?” 

“Flora Campbell. That stupid. central! 
must have got us mixed.” (Phemy noted 
that “stupid” and even though she knew 
she had brought it on herself by making 
the wrong connection she flared up and 
vowed to get even with Flora some day.) 

“T didn’t exactly catch the instructions 
you were giving me.” 

“Forget it,” laughed Flora. “I was just 
ordering some changes in the new dress 
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WANTED—A National Anthem 


By Arthur Stringer 

















PPODOHD PS GREAT war brings about 
2 ® great changes. Otherwis« 
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comes both a wholesome ‘scrapping’ of super- 
seded ideas and an equally wholesome hung- 
er for the articulation of the newer tradi- 
tions. 


From Canada this Great War has ex- 
acted its sorrowful toll. But back to Canada 
it has also brought that crown of glory 
which only manhood generously proffered 


and blood heroically spilled can purchase. 
It has made the word ‘Canadian’ mean more 
than it ever meant before. Across all our 
national life it has thrown an overtone of 
austere and noble pride. It has brought to 
us a newer sense of solidarity, a conscious- 
ness of imperial destinies unknown to us in 
our earlier days. It has unified us into one 
people, intent on a purpose transcending 
mere personal interest, proud of the fact 
that our sons and brothers could gladly die 
for an Idea. 


But along with this pride in our name 
and our country it has brought another feel- 
ing. an indefinite and yet a disturbing im- 
pression that in our newer mood we have 
been compelled, as a unit, to remain tongue- 
tied. It has given birth to a conviction that 
although struggle and_= sacrifices have 
brought the star of glory to the brow of 


Nationhood, blood and tears have in some 
way failed to bring song to her lips. For 


unlike other nations, we find ourselves with- 
out that communal chant of land-love and 
home-love which is known as a national an- 
them. We have no song of Canada which we 
all know and love and sing. And a country 
without a national hymn is like a religion 
without a creed. 


W E have our noble enough Imperial airs, 
it is true, from that old-time leonine 
roar of triumph known as “Britannia Rules 
the Waves,” to that majestic and sonorous 
supplication for the Lord of all life to pre- 
serve unto us our sovereign. We hold them 
dear to our hearts. We knew them as child- 
ren, and hope to teach them to our children’s 
children. But we are not blind enough to 
try to make ourselves believe that they can 
ever stand as an adequate expression of the 
spirit of Canada, and esecially of the Can- 
ada of to-day and the Canada of to-morrow. 
They belong to the Empire. Yet the penalty 
of association with an Empire on which the 
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sun never sets is the consciousness that the 
personal note must become thinner as the 
area encompassed becomes wider. We have 
a hankering for something tangy of oui 
own soil, something emblematic of our own 
lives as we have lived them. And we are 
not alone in this, otherwise the 
Scotia, for example, would no longer thrill 
to “Scots Wha Hae,” would no longer at- 
tempt to appease man’s hunger for the 
native and the homely by a song of their 
own relatively insignificant banks and 
braes. Every national anthem, in other 
words, must sound the enchorial note. It 
must be both endemic and indigenous, for 
human passion is still colored and predeter- 
mined by locality, whether it be love for a 
home between four walls or love for a 
Dominion between two seas. And an anthem 
sufficiently diluted to celebrate the wide, 
wide world is not only going to prove as un- 
stimulating as tepid grape-juice; it is also 
going to prove unacceptable to a vigorous 
young nation intent on expressing itself in 
song. If you spread your song to cover the 
whole Seven Seas you necessarily attenuate 
that note of passion from which all such 


hymns derive their power. 
( UR Dominion, it may be claimed, has its 
national air in “O Canada.” We have, 
it is true, come into possession of that invo- 
cative hymn. But we very seldom sing it, 
for the simple reason that not one Canadian 
in ten is able to sing it. And no anthem 
should be called a national anthem until it 
carries the seal of common consent—with, 
I suppose, the one possible exception of the 
national hymn of Russia, which was made 
such by the imperial order of the Czar him- 
self. But common consent has never come t« 
“O Canada.” 


sons of 


I can remember well, though with mixed 
feelings, a group of Canadians in Rome, not 
so many winters ago, happily foregathered 
and valiantly trying to give utterance to 
their country’s anthem. It was like trying 
to toast a Sovereign whose name you 
couldn’t quite remember. The anthem had 
to be given up for “The Maple Leaf For 
Ever,” with “God Save the King” somewhat 
apelogetically thrown in. And I can also re 
n ,ber divers occasions on liners when “O 
Canada” appeared only in the spirit, like 
Banquo’s ghost; but above all I recall be- 
ing one of a band cf shamefaced Canadians 
at a Lord Mayor’s fete in the city of Bristol 
called on to sing our national anthem. Ter- 
ror crept over us, like a cloud. But, luckily, 
amid that band was a musician of much ex- 
perience and even greater lung-power, a 
member of our just!y renowned Mendelssohn 
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staff and our gui e dark valleys 
ol narmony wo oundered ij 
stumbled afte: ars behind, te 
a melancholy yet triumphant finale. 


| [ is sométhing which we treat with awe, 

if not with respect, like the village hearse 
which emerges only on the most solem 
occasions. kor on those rare occasions whet 
we do happen to hear “O Canada,” we art 


accustomed to hear it rendered dolorousi\ 





and dejectedly, marked more by the spirit 
of the hearse-plume than the flutter of a 
thousand maple leaves singing to their God 
on high for making them green, with much 
vague and muffled tra-la-la-ing after the 


opening words of 


O Canada, our fathers’ land of old. 
Thy brow is crowned with leaves of 
red and gold. 


That cacophonous second line may offend 
the ear of the sensitive just as much as 


Defend our rights, 
Forefend this nation’s thrall 


may puzzle the mind of the patriot un 

schooled in the intricacies of archaic phrase- 
ology. But there is small! gain, and assured- 
ly no glory, in pausing to ridicule eithe: 
Judge Routhier’s cumbersomely translated 
words or Lavalee’s chant-like music for “O 
Canada.” It may be adapted for mass-sing 
ing, but the trouble always seems to be to 
get the masses to sing it. It has never suc 
ceeded in capturing the heart of the coun- 
try. although a national air becomes a na- 
tion air, as a rule, because the people of a 
nation love that air. And at the same time 
no Canadian quite remembers this particu- 
lar hymn of ours, for the adequate enough 
reason that it is in no way memorable. It 
has not stood the test of time. It has failed 
to ‘make good,’ as our American cousins put 
it. It stands deficient in that magnetic some 
thing which makes for popularity, ever 
though it partially and placidly succeeds it 
its efforts to express some shadow of the 
solemnity of national feeling incumbent up- 
on a Dominion emerging into manhood. But 
the very patriotism which it voices is one 
standing more as the theme of serious 
thought than one which might be described 
as born of pride exalted and emotion e: 

kindled. It is stodgy, not so much because 
of its meditative melody, but because of its 
entire conventionalized content. It hasn't a 
touch of fire. It lacks the quality of spirited 
ness, tenuous indeed as is the threaded char 

nel between the Scylla of jocosity and the 
Charybdis of pomposity. If, as hat je 
claimed, it has the quality of permanency 
essential to all national airs, it is the per- 
anency of the Arctic glacier which endures 
only because of its absence of warmth. And 
if anything so venerably austere, so ponder 
ously moribund, as this official hymn of ov 

country can be attacked, I wish somebody, 
would have the courage to do it. For what 
good, after all, is a national hymn unless a 
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ess it is sung lovingly about camp-fires, ur 
ess stirs and warms the heart, unless 1t 
ng mass I a 1 wore o tnel 
et proudly l yousiy at the 
I Ss catl, uniess It can be caug! 
wd in the street as Rouge 
— Cau } \ U! mare! +4 \ rk 
of M: é t s it thrl ine Way 
hroug! ie marrow of an impas 
opie from Cape Bretor to Fort 
and tana t unquestioned and 
{ 0 Lit nhood 





os all this, I venture to contend, is 


precisely what “O Canada al to do 

We can, 0 ourse, conti le ts oO ce oul 

ool childrer ( struggling with its 
solemnities. Their obedient voices can cor 
nue to pipe that austere and fugue-lik 


hymn which moves along as coldly and por 
derously as any Greenland iceberg. But | 
have never heard of any of those chi > 
loving it or clamoring for it ' 

hours, since this hybrid hymn, for all its 
placid and pompous sonorities, is plainly 
lacking in human appeal, is lacking in home 

liness, is lacking in that vital swing and 
rhythm which, for example, has en 
“Dixie” and “Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
“Marching Through Georgia,” in spite of 
their obvious sectionalism, to more than one 
generation of our cousins across the Borde 

It has no touch of the fire of “Tne Marseil 
laise,” none of the impassioned pulse of “The 
Watch on The Rhine,” none of the Lati: 

born glamor which even our young neighbor, 





the Kepublic ot Colombia, has crowded into 
its people’s hymn. Du 
when men are finding in patriotism a deeper 


ring this time of stress, 


seriousness and a newer grandeur, the dis 
covery that our country is without a national 
air stands a painful reminder that we are 
overlooking one of the esential requirements 
for all national greatness, to wit, a cor 

scious and consistent interest in the Arts. 
We possess a flag that we are proud of, but, 
the sad truth is, we have no song to go with 
it. And it is a matter that can be mended 
that every new baptism of fire should bring 
nearer to a mending. We may not be able to 
choose our ancestors, and it may not be our 
personal prerogative to select our ow! 
Governor-Generals, but we can at least take 
unto ourselves a national air which is ir 
some way expressive of our national being 
and by some manner or means affiliated with 
our ear as well as with our heart. It is an 
obligation which time has imposed upon us. 
We owe it to the men who fell at Ypres and 
Langemarck and on the Somme. Gather up, 
if we must, all our delinquent poets and herd 
them in an internment camp until some one 
of them, be it a Scott or a Campbell or a 
Service or a Helen Gray Cone, has produced 
a national anthem worthy of their countrv. 


Continued on pade tt, 
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ehind the Bolted 


UT that 
seance it could be call- 

ed, got no further. 
“Let me go! Let me go!” 
The cry was bursting from 
endless Chairs were 
too, one over another. 


‘ 


seance, i! 


some one 
shrieks. falling, 
A whole group of 
igures, it deed, seemed to reach the door 
And a moment late 
pursued Willings 


saw only that one figure had disa 


together. pursuers 


were mingling with 
ppeared 
nto the central stairway—the stairway 


ip which the Doctor had all but gone 
like 
through the 
fire-door that led to the elevator landing 
on the floor above. 


The hole where the wire-glass had been 


to his death two nights before. And, 


Laneham, that figure burst 
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broken out was still there. And therefore 
it was still possible to reach in through 


it and open the elevator door. It was what 


the Doctor had done. It was what that 
figure was doing. But. having done it, with 
one more shriek, ending only in eternity, 
it was plunging to the bottom of the 
shaft! 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
GLASBURY’S STORY. 
sé LL I desire is to tell you everything. 
4 


I feel equal to it now. 
least that I can do.” 


And it’s the 


INSTALM)E 


The first thamg eu 
Professor did was to 
slip away te hés own 
rooms and hen a 


magazine, 


Doorr 


N p It was Glasbury whe was 
speaking. And they heard once 
more the voice that cried out 
in Mrs. Fisher’s rooms after the murder, 
The scene was Dr. Laneham’s library. 
And Glasbury was half sitting, half lying 
on the big brown leather couch. On a 
little table beside him was a worn seal- 
leather portfolio. About him were the 
Doctor, Judge Bishop, D. Hope and 
Willings, Jimmy and Inspector McGloyne. 
In the room below, too, a certain yegg in 
handcuffs was waiting to be brought up to 
tell his part of the story when the time 
should come. 

In the meantime the young playwright, 
his brow and damp as with the 
grevness of a mortal illness, had made his 


beginning. 


evrreyv 








IS 


“My only comfort is my knowing that I 
am in no way responsible for the death of 
Mrs. Fisher. How heavily that of Hooley 
must rest on me you will judge when I 
have finished. I have been such a moral 
coward as I did not believe existed in this 
world. I know, and Dr. Laneham knows, 
that a little more and my mind would have 
gone. Yet so far from having any know- 
ledge of Mrs. Fisher’s murder, my own 
relationship to her was solely that of a 
man who tried to help her, and who, for 
weeks, had been working by her side.” 

‘Workin’ by her side?” repeated Me- 
Gloyne. 

“Yes, we had been writing a play to- 
gether.” 

“Oh,” cried D. Hope, “was that it?’ 

“Yes, that was it. I remember you, 
Miss Hope. You came upon us one even- 
ing in a Casa Grande corridor. And, fol- 
lowing her first impulse, Mrs. Fisher hur- 
ried back to beg you, I think, to say noth- 
ing about it till you, and every one, would 
understand.” 

“She did. She did! I didn’t know then 
who you were, and she didn’t tell me. She 
only said—and her eyes were shining so 
that I would understand time— 
‘when she was famous.’ I promised, and 
that was what I kept from Dr. Laneham.” 

“We were writing a play together,” 
Glasbury went on. “I met her first nearly 
a year ago at an Arts and Letters dinner. 
And I could see at once that she was an 
unhappy woman. She had just begun to 
find herself. And she had been trying to 
find happiness in the usual things, old 
furniture, rare jewelry—the famous 
pearls, for example, that we’ve heard so 
much about—-and your Settlement House 
work. From that I knew she was getting 
a lot. But she had never found any real 
expression for herself. And almost the 
first thing she asked me was whether I 
thought she could ever write anything. 
Above all, she said, she had always longed 
to try to write a play. 

“T made all the usual evasions, too, till 
I learned first that she was in earnest; 
and then, by degrees, that she was the sort 
of woman who would do what she set out 
She:thought of a play, she said, 
because there were so many things that 
she had always wanted to say; and she 
felt somehow that she cculd say them in 
a play. And in the end it came to her ask- 
ing me, or half asking me if I would help 
her. 

“The best tribute I pay her is to 
tell you that I found myself only too glad 
to. But even by then I had begun to see 
how big she was. Dr. Laneham, Mrs. 
Fisher was in many ways a very unusual 
woman. There Eliza- 
bethan about her—-or, if really 
of this century. And she had something to 
say; that. too, I began to feel. She had 
none of the techniaue. but she had the 
heart and brain. And very soon I 
proposing that we work out something 
together from the beginning. 

“It was not till then, I think, that she 
fully realized what one of her real diffi- 
culties was going to be. Judge Bishop, 
vou knew her private affairs. And from 
the first you’ve known Fisher. Weil. I 
am going to sav now the thing that he 
If Mrs. Fist er did not 


some 


to do. 


can 


was something 


you like, 


was 


must answer later. 
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ACLEAN’S 
act openly, and normally, with a man like 
that, it was simply impossible that 
should. 

“IT suggested, naturally, that she should 
come to my office to work. But I 
found that that was out of the question. 
Then I went twice to her apartment; and 
on the second occasion her rotter of a hus- 
band insulted us there. I took it for 
granted, myself, that that ended every- 
thing. But the very pride in her anger 
apparently made her determined that, 
come what might, it should not be ended 
what we had planned should be done in 
And the way 


she 


soon 


so: 


some way. was found 


se WE had already di 


apartments adjoined — at 
writing 


scovered that our 
those 
with only a_ thin, 
soft-tile partition between. And I believe 
it was the presence of our Electric Pro- 
tection workman ‘Throaty,’ putting in ner 
wall safe, that did the rest. It came just 
when I was leaving for a week in Chicago, 
to put on ‘The Butterfly.’ And I know only 
this. She suddenly asked me one day, just 
before I went—and I can see her face burn 
yet, though with a fine, defiant bravery- 

she asked me if, i1 
aged, I would wish to 


little rooms, 


case it could be man- 
dare it. I didn’t 
believe myself it could be done. If I had 
believed it, I think I’d have prevented it, 
if only for her own protection. But it 
was merely those little writing-rooms that 
adjoined; they could be cut off on both 
sides from all the other rooms. ‘Throaty’ 
knew how it could be managed quite easily. 
And when I came back the 
there.” 

“Door?” 


door Was 
McGloyne almost shouted it. 
“Yes, a door.” the Doctor answered him. 
“For there is a door there, though it isn’t 
visible from the Fisher side. But Glas 
bury, for the present I'll ask you to leave 
those details. The door was there 
is there. And in one of those little 
ing-rooms you went to work at 
again?” 
“We did. 
Mrs. 


and 
writ- 
your play 


And generally we worked it 
Fisher’s.. When she had closed the 


door of her library, too—which next ad- 
joined it, we worked in a room that was 
practically sound-proof.” 

“But it wasn’t. It wasn’t!” It was 


Jimmy who this time had broken in. “J 
‘eard you! An’ so did Maddalina. 
that was the voice I ’eard. 
you know, yours 
We ’eard it, 
Fisher’s. never did 
gentlemar those 
none had h’ever gone in, there were times 


Doctor, 
Mr. Glasbury, 
unusual voice. 
Mrs. 
h'any 

aa | 


is a very 
though we never ‘eard 
And 


come out of rooms, as 


when it fair made my ’air raise!” 
“Yes,” said the Doctor, “and the fact, 
Glasbury, that your voice, and that of old 
Throaty, and that of one of our jewel 
thieves as well were all much alike has 
given us some of our most baffling hours 


” 


in the entire 
“Well,” 


mystery. 


said Glasbury, 


Fisher never heard mine. She had to vro 
tect herself from him, and she did it. He 
was practically always out in the after 


noons between four and six. and it was ir 
those hours that we worked. It was diffi 
cult at first. and, I 


shamefaced business. 


confess, 
Sut that passed off 
in time as we got into the thine 1 the 


ld itself up again. 


rather a 


» ane 


play began to bui 


It did, too, and very rapidly. I don’t think 


any one could ever have learned faste1 
than Mrs. Fisher. At all times her ideas 
came faster than I could put them down. 
I used the pen, and sometimes she could 
dictate tomea whole long speecn at once.” 


»r 


“But you both came with memoranda’ 
asked Laneham. 
“Why, yes. Yes, we 
you know that?” 
I have one of them. But go 


did. But how did 


“Pp . 
Be CauUst 
n. 


Glasbury took a sip of water. 


at id ERY day when we had finished we 
+ used to put everything we'd writter 
into that” he pointed to the ea port 
folio beside him—‘“and it we’d lock in her 


But I car 
I may as well speak at once of 
the murder. 
“I think, now, that I 
that after 
the first. That may have 
because, for the first time, she 
not there waiting for me. I was late my- 
self, and everything was already growing 
dark. Yet the portfolio lay on 
desk. And when I had waited for half 


an hour, and she had not come, I seemed to 


desk leave that till later, too. 


had a feeling of 


evil, oon, of some 


pending, from 


beer was 


her opel 


know, if only from the silence, that thers 
was something wrong. 
what the matter was for myself. 

“T entered the library first There was 
I did not know the arrangs 
I had neve 


ittle 


I resolved to lear? 


no one there. 


ments of the rooms; before 


l writing-room. I 
had a very natural diffidence. And ever 
at the chance of having to explain myself, 


been beyor d the 


as I went from room to room I knocked.” 
“Yes,” exclaimed Jimmy. “Yes; that 
was the first time! An’ I ‘eard that.” 
“T went on. knocking, from room to 
room, till I came to the pool. And, gentle 
men, by the time I had reached it—-you 
will not believe me, but already I was 
asking myself, ‘What if I should find her 
dead! ad His lips oper ed ar d closed He 
sipped from the glass again and went or 





Sut I did not find her as she was after- 
wards found. 
“No,” cried Jimmy, “she 
bath-robe, she'd just stepped into the pool, 


an’ she'd faller 


was in ‘er 
over the brim. 


And, 


rang, an’ that 


al back agair 
I’d been in there just before you, sir. 
oh, sir. that 


was it you 


9 


body 
“It was. Dr. Laneham, I have roughed 


moved ‘er 


ow death without any tes 
And when 


enough to Kr 
of heart beat or watch crystal. 
first I rar 


ead for probably half ar 


“_ ES ey said the Doctor. 
f¢ 1] 


to raise her I knew she had bee 
hour.” 


: “and when she 
1] she struck the side of her head 
It was tha 


her 


faucets. 


agal one of the 





) 
which caused the rounded hole it 


There’s a fleck of blood upon the 


temple. 





Heaven's name!” 


“But ir 


“then where 


, : 
cried Bis} op 
your murder come 

of that. She w 


and most deliberately m 


doe 
“It comes in. be sure 
nr inde red, 
dered. But let Glasbury continue.” 
“T took it 
“that she had beer 

+ 

t 


oa 


went oO! 


lifted and 


granted,” he 
murdered. 


“attan 


for 


sun-couch i 


bay window. And there, though I 
know how useless it was, I went 
through the forms of trying to re- 
vive her. It was then, too, in the 
midst of the horror, I first came to 
realize what my own position would 
be if I were found there—and the 
connection were discovered between 
our rooms. Believe me, too, oh, be- 
lieve me, I wasn’t thinking only of 
myself. I was thinking of her. I 
told myself it was necessary to pro- 
tect her in death as I would have pro- 
tected her in life. 

“And how could I do it save by get- 
ting away at and leaving no 
possible trace behind. It was easy to 
Everything we had written 
was in the portfolio. I had only to 
pick it up as I ran through. Anda 
moment later I was back in my own 
room, with the doors between fast 
closed again. I found that I was still 
carrying one of her handkerchiefs, a 
mere sop of blood. As I'll tell you, I 
returned it later. In the meantime, I 
had begun to play the coward. I knew 
that I ought to telephone for a phy- 
sician. Yet I did not dare telephone 
from my own rooms. But as soon as 
I could get back any kind of command 
over myself, I hurried out and around 
the corner to Stryker’s. I told my- 
self that when I had done that, I 
had done all that could be asked of 
me! For by the one hellish chance 
in a million those two—two devils 
who did the rest were waiting for me 
then and there!” 


once, 


do, too. 


“T’ve got one of them downstairs,” 
said Inspector McGloyne. ‘“An’ he’s 
talkin’ a-plenty now, at that. But 
let’s hear your part of it the first.” 


66 HERE’S part of it that I can 
: 


guess at. I'll never know 
how the pair learned about the door. 
I suppose they learned of the wall 
safe and the pearls through Madda- 


lina. One of them was an Italian, you 
know. And he was the beast who 
seemed to be the professional. I 


mean the professional safe-breaker. 
But the minute I stepped into my door 
both of them jumped me—I don’t even 
know yet how they got a key to my 

rooms—and they weren't long in let- 

ting me know what they were after. From 
the first they kept their guns at my head, 
and they simply shoved me through to my 
first they kept their guns at my head, and 
they simply shoved me through to my 
writing-room, and then demanded the key 
to the door between. I’ve wished often 
enough that I'd let them kill me then. But 


even that mightn’t have helped much. The 
mischief had been done. They knew the 
way. And while the American stayed and 


covered me, the other went on through. 
“And here, again, I can tell only the part 

of it. The devil that 

gone straight to the wall safe. 


in must have 


And ther 


’ 


went 


something must have disturbed him.’ 
“You, Willings, most likely,” said the 
Judge. 
“No, you and the Doctor, probably,” 
Willings answered. ‘You remember I was 
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ned 


I met her fire 


see at once that she 


leaving just when Mr. Glasbury’s knock- 
ing came—or his first knocking. You did 
knock a second time, Glasbury?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. And I’ll tell you about 
that soon enough. I say something must 
have disturbed the beast, for he came back 
to my rooms for a minute to listen there. 
And then when he thought the coast was 
clear, he went in again. Only then, too, 
did he go right through to the swimming- 
and find the body. I could see the 
effect it had on him when he came back 
But he told his fellow that he had 
anyway taken time to lock all the doors to 
By then, I take it, you were 


pool, 
to us. 


the corridor. 
out there trying to get in. 
They had been. 
forget it? 
“We heard him turning the bolts,” said 
the Judge. “He was just ahead of me at 


And would they ever 


was 
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;a year ago—and I could 


an unhappy woman. 


every door! As I touched each knob, the 

turned. And the thing 

seemed absolutely supernatural! But you 
you say it was you who, immediately 

afterwards, knocked again. Why did you 

do that?” 

“Doctor,” asked Glasbury, “do you think 

yu could get me a little brandy?” 

The Doctor brought him a flask and 

glass. 


And only when he had 


answer. 

. DOUBT if I could really tell you, in 
telligibly. I 

that part of it myse« 

when that 

could see in 


lock inside was 


ta 


drunk did he 


s y understand 
lf. I only know that 
Italian hound came back, I 

a moment that he believed that 
I had done the murder. And they both ex- 
ulted in it! From that first moment I 
know they felt they had me in their power 


carcely 
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completely. For the matter of that, there 
on my very desk was that bloody handker- 
chief, The Italian picked it up and daubed 
it on my face! ‘Ecco!! Ecco!’ he kept 
crying. And they told me they’d be back 
to talk more about it later on. 1% 
Doctor, shall I go on with that part of it 
now, or tell things in their proper order?” 

“In the order of time. I’d like to get 
everything from the beginning.” 

And Glasbury went on again. 

“I think, for the minutes immediately 
after they had left me, I was, temporarily, 
insane. I know I had some crazy idea of 
making amends to Mrs. Fisher, of making 
my peace, or something like that. I want- 
ed to be found standing by the body. I 
felt already that I was the murderer I 
would be taken for. Indeed, I was ready 
to believe that it was through my rooms 
that the murderer had gotin. I wanted to 
approach her again to beg forgiveness. 
And yet I found myself halting at every 
door, and knocking on them as if to ask 
permission. I believe I cried out, too, on 
the Creator who alone could know.” 

“Yes,” said the Judge. “We heard you. 
It was that that set us to making every 
effort to break in.” 

“And it was the sound of you there, try- 
ing to break in, that drove me out again. 
When the test came, I could not wait and 
face it. I slunk back like a dog to my own 
room, once more made the door fast, and 
that night, for the first time, I slept in the 
St. Hilaire. 

“It did me little good. The newspapers 
said that the wall-safe had not been locat- 
ed. Accordingly those two fiends believed 
that they had only to come back again to 
make their haul. And I believe they actu- 
ally came back twice.” 

“They did. by gad.” swore McGloyne. 
“They did. And we'll hear it again from 
the iad below. But, Mr. Glasbury, you 
came back again yourself?” 


6¢\7 ES,” he said simply, “though I could 

hardly say so of my own knowledge. 
Remembering it now is like a remembered 
dream, or nightmare. But one thing I re- 
member almost clearly. It was after Mrs. 
Fisher’s funeral. I could not attend it. 
But afterwards I went to the grave. I 
took a rose and a bit of palm from it. I 
had been trying to nerve myself to put 
back the bloody handkerchief. And when 
I did, that night, as a sort of offering to 
Mrs. Fisher, I laid that rose and bit of 
palm beside it. You will feel that those 
are not the actions of a sane man? Well, 
I do not pretend that I was sane. . . . 
But I must tell you now of the portfolio.” 

“The portfolio?” asked McGloyne. 

He pointed to it again. “The thing we 
kept our play in. The portfolio was mine, 
$0 no suspicion could attach to its being in 
my possession. But I felt that I must get 
rid of the play. It was every line of it in 
my writing. What memoranda _ she 
brought to it, day by day, she destroyed 
afterwards. But none the less it seemed 
te me that every line of that play spoke 
with her mouth, and denounced me. And 
late one night I went to my offices in the 
Savoy, and tore it up. I could not burn 
it. There was no way; but I tore it into 
pieces so small that I knew there would 
never be any betrayal there.” 
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“And there was not,” said Laneham. 
“But next morning your waste-basket was 
in my rooms. And a few hours later we 
had the fragments of that blood-smeared 
blackmail note.” 

“I know. I know. But there is more to 
tell of that portfolio. When I opened it I 
found in it more than the manuscript of 
a play. Gentlemen, I swear to you that 
that day Mrs. Fisher must have been in 
the fear of death——”_.. 

“Leave that, leave that,” said Laneham. 
“That, too, we may come back to, in its 
own time. Simply tell us what you 
found.” 


667 FOUND a will. She had written it 
herself, that morning, and had had it 
witnessed by the servants.” 

“Yes, sir,” cried Jimmy, “we witnessed 
it—me an’ that she-devil, Maddalina!” 

Glasbury put his hand into his wallet 
pocket. “I have it here.” 

“Exactly,” said the Doctor. “Bishop, 
shall we look at it now, or leave if till 
later, with the rest?” 

But the Judge was already looking at 
it. And next moment he was turning 
strangely to Willings and D. Hope. “Tell 
me,” he asked, after a pause, “have you 
two youngsters any idea of what there is 
in this?” 

“Why, no, no, indeed,’ the girl an- 
swered. “And what do you mean——? 
But if it’s anything for the Settlement 
House ‘eg 

“There’s a great deal for the Settlement 
House—an endowment that should carry 
it for all time to come.” He was still 
reading. “And. so far as I can make out, 
though it quashes everything before it, 
and she’s made it perfectly sound and 
legal. . .. Ah-h— !” and again his 
eyes turned wonderingly to the two 
“youngsters” — “Ah! —I think you had 
better read this together.” 

“But why?” asked Willings. “We are 
concerned only so far as it concerns the 
Settlement.” 

“You may believe so. But if you will 
begin to read here——. Or, no, take it with 
you into the study for a moment, and look 
at it alone.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE WILL, AND THE STORY OF ONE OF THE 
JEWEL THIEVES. 


HERE was only a single page. Bishop 

handed it to them, saw them down the 
little passage to the study, and closed the 
door upon them. 

“You read it,” said Willings. “You 
knew her best.” 

“No, you.” 

And then, after a moment, they did as 
the Judge had told them, and read it to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Fisher had made them, with the 
Settiement directress, joint executors and 
controllers of her endowment. And to 
each of them, for so long as they remained 
in social work, she had given a yearly ex- 
ecutor’s fee of $2,500. 

There was no reason now why two 
peopie should not marry—and at once. 

But at first neither could speak. 

“Oh!” cried D. Hope, at last, “if we 


had only known in time—so that she could 
know how much we—we——”’ 

“IT suppose,” said Willings, “that was 
one of the things she was going to tell m« 
that afternoon.” 

“Very likely. And do you think she 
knew about—about us?” 

“aay, he asked, “how could sh 
know?” 

“She might have known in this way, 
dear. I—lI often spoke of you. And there 
are some things that another woman a! 
ways seems to guess at once.” She drew 
his arm about her. “Shall we go back t 
the others?” 

“You don’t want to, do you?” 

“Want to? If we could just blot out al! 
that hideous part of it, forever! Or if we 
could even let her know the happiness 
she’s giving!” 

“Maybe she will. 

“She will! She will! We must make 
her feel it!” 

She dropped down into the little leather 
inglenook, and Willings found his plac: 
beside her. 

“We needn’t go back, need we?’ 

“If they need us, they will send for us 
Until they do “2 

And from this point Dr. Laneham’s two 
special deputies enter the tale no more. 


 pnsaleadamman in the library, M« 
4¥2 Gloyne was asking why that will 
had been made at all. 

“That's the question to be settled now! 
he said. 

“It is.’ said Glasbury, “it is! And 
though I had only intended to go into it 
later with Judge Bishop, I'll say now that 
it wasn’t by chance she made that will. I 
realize more and more, from things she 
said, even to me——” 

“You're quite right,” said the Judge. 
Laneham. do I tell them here? God 
knows- ‘3 


“Better not. It’ll come out soon enough. 
Glasbury, if you'll finish your story now, 
we'll hear the man below.” 

And Glasbury finished. 

“There’s little more to tell. For the 
killing of Hooley I take as much blame as 
if I myself had done it. There is only this 
to say: Those two devils themselves had 
not really intended murder. Till that last 
night they believed the pearls were still 
there—that they alone knew where they 
were, and that even then three minutes at 
the little safe might turn the trick. It was 
the Italian who killed Hooley. And then, 
when the game was up—and when they 
couldn’t get the pearls—it was he, I think, 
who had the idea of making me pay in- 
stead. And had I been anything but the 
most miserable of cowards at the begin- 
ning as 

“We can gain little from vain regrets,” 
sand Laneham. “Say no more. Say no 
more. McGloyne, shall we have up 

or 


Horsley y 


“Right away.” 


HE big inspector called down from the 
landing. And a moment later Hors- 
ley, the jewel-thief who had been ready 


to tell his story, was, with two patrolmen, 


on the stairs. 
They were on the stairs, and they reach- 
Continued on page 67 


Putting the Crop Across 


The Story of No. 1 Hard from 
Prairie to Public 


By B. D. Thornley 


Illustrated by Photographs from the Great Lakes 


S a nation, Canadians have never 
A owned maps. They have delighted 
in bank books and Bibles and Brad- 
streets. They have carried railway fold- 
ers in their pockets, the middle pages of 
which showed a strip of black-spider- 
webbed cross-continent that bore about the 
same size relationship to Canada that a 
lace frill does to a white petticoat. Buc in 
how many homes in the Dominion have 
you ever seen a real man-size map of 
Canada, with everything in place from 
pendulous Erie t« the last lone point of 
Grant Island, little ragged speck of in- 
domitable red fluttering from the Pole? 
No, sir. The map hasn’t been on the 
wall. Norinthe soul. Most of us—clean- 
collared, city-shod Easterners—have been 
not to know that in the Grand 
Falls on Hamilton Inlet we have a thun- 
derous psalmster whose voice would drown 
Niagara; and that nobody we had ever 
met or were likely to meet had heard it 
shouting “O, Canada” to the Labrador 
stars was matter of no concern to us. 


content 


We didn’t seem to realize that we could 
sail a thousand miles north from Van- 
couver and still be five hundred short of 
Dawson City, which is as civilized as To- 
ronto and grows as lovely flowers as Mon- 
treal. We didn’t even dream that, north 
and north again, we owned some twenty 
million wandering caribou in the Bad 
Lands of the Arctic Circle—more big- 
branch-horned beasts by twice over than 
the folk of all the Dominion. 


We didn’t even know that we were 
the inheritors of four hundred million 
acres of arable land— with a “to let” 


sign still on every quarter section. 
Lastly, it’s doubtful if a great many 
of us ever thought that in Fort William 
and Port Arthur we possessed the world’s 
greatest grain port with an elevator capa- 
city of forty-three million bushels and a 
reputation for re- 
ceiving an_ east- 
bound car of 
F grain a minute 
for two. straight 
months of every 
year and, on one 


~ 


45 


ad i 





—— 


record-smashing occasion of 1915, an 
ability to transfer the wheat from the 
terminal to the grain boat at the rate of 
seven million nine hundred and sixty 
thousand bushels in twenty-four working 
hours! 


AST year on October fifth the Lord 

Mayor of London and the sheriffs 
paid a state visit to the little old church of 
St. Andrew Undershaft. The Baltic Ex- 
change and the National Food Stuffs As- 
sociation were holding a perfectly sincere 
and old-fashioned thanksgiving service. 
And the former Bishop of British Colum- 
bia, now Bishop of Willesden, was helping 
them to do it. 

The subject of it all was the three hun- 
dred million bushel Canadian harvest. 
The determined rancher had ploughed up 
18 per cent. more of the billiard table 
prairie than he had ever touched befure, 
and the exceptional weather had brought 
yields reaching from twenty-five to as 
high as eighty bushels of wheat per acre. 
No wonder that the church was packe i. 

The romance of the fur trade put Can- 
ada on the map. The romance of No. One 
Hard keeps her there. She has looked into 
the crystal of the future and she has 
glimpsed a shining wheatfield that stretch- 
es from the forty-ninth parallel clear up 
to Great Slave Lake. 

Already she has shaken some $50,000,- 
000 out of her little tin bank and invested 
it in commercial machinery whereby she 
can lift No. One Hard and its less distin- 
guished cousins from the ground to the 
cart, from the cart to the elevator, thence, 
via rail to the Lake terminal from which 
the grain boat transfers it to other eleva- 
tors, to cars again and finally—-if so be 
that it is Britainward bound—to the holds 
of great ocean-going liners. The finan- 
cial fansticks of this vast fabric focus 
at Winnipeg, but the actual hub of the 
grain universe, the inbound-outbound 
transportation centre, is at Fort William 
and Port Arthur. And here, in front of 
the big map in the office of the Lake Ship- 
pers’ Clearance Association we take our 
privileged stand. 

OOK west. 


Blot the observation car out of the 
landscape if you can, and put back the 


a 











A lake steamer coming into 


port after a winter trip. 
buffalo. Take up the little Noah’s ark 
villages that stand stark on the floor of 
infinity, and pack them away on the shelf 
of the future. Fold up the shining rails 
and pile the ballast into the gravel pits 
again. Go back to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

You’re La Vérendrye, the first plains- 
darer! 

You’ve crept, day by toilsome day, out 
under the undreamed-of sun, into a wind- 
kissed, prairie-rosed eternity of flat green- 
ness. Quebec is centuries behind you. 
There is nothing known beyond. 

The sun climbs over the edge of the 
world. The breeze ruffles the slough. You 
kill a buffalo for meat. You sing, per- 
haps, old boat-songs of New France, a- 
sail on this strange sea. 

The day goes westerly. There is 
no longer reflected mountain sunset. 
Someone has rolled the big red ball off the 
table, and it is night. You camp. The 
spot is identical with yesterday's bivouac 
—slough, roses, stars and murmurous 
night wind. 

That was the soul-shaking horror of La 
Verendrye’s dreams. He didn’t progress 
as he would have done in any normal 
Christian country. 

He stood - still. 

And the evil genuis 
of the unhallowed 
place pulled the 
flat green’ earth 
softly from 
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Sampling and grading the wheat. 


under him in the darkness so that he did wants his favorite loaf adulterated. An Rejected 1 Northern mixed with 
yesterday’s march over again! important part of the Government inspec- heated. 

Can you understand a little of the Co- tor’s work deals with the subject of admix- No grade tough smutty 1 Northern. 
lumbus-courage that was necessary to the ture and is called “setting the dockage.” No grade damp smutty 1 Northern. 
man who dared the uncharted prairies Wheat may be straight wheat however No grade tough rejected 1 Northern 
ahead of the steel? One Hard was to and still present grading problems. It No grade damp rejected 1 Northern. 
be like the Scriptural grain of mustard may be afflicted with smut, rust or some No grade tough rejected 1 Northert 
seed. It needed a fearless band to offici- other dread disease of the cereal world. 


mixed with heated. 

o grade damp rejected 1 Northern 

mixed with heated. 

No grade tough smutty rejected 1 
Northern. , 

= No grade damp smutty rejected 


Northerr 
Even after this is done, however, the : : : 
" ; dig it No grade tough smutty rejected 1 


ate at its tremendous planting. It may have too much prairie rain in its N 
anatomy and be classed as “tough,” ; 
} somebody wanted a characteristic coat “damp,” or “wet.” It may be dirty, musty, 
of arms for the vast plains-provinces of heating or binburnt. This part of the 
to-day, we’d suggest a country elevator, ¢lassification is called “setting the 
with a suitable background of nothing dition of the grain.” 
at all. This elevator looks like a normal 
tin-roofed warehouse that some merry- 
minded elf has taken by the ridge pole and 
stretched upward till one’s brain aches, 
looking for the top of it. The elf has 
had a busy time of it on the prairies, for 
there are some 2,500 of these country ele- 
vators with a total capacity of about 
84,000,000 bushels, representing capital 


remains the regular beauty-show grading ie . 
If the wheat is of just the precise degres Northern mixed with heated. 
of plump blondness desired by the miller; 
if it weighs exactly what it should and 
satisfies the fastidious soul of the inspec- 
tor to its last line of grace, it is classed a 
“One Hard.” Below this comes six other 
grades—one Northern, Two, Three, Four. 


No grade damp smutty rejected 1 
Northern mixed with heated.” 

\ bad season will tack on ever so man} 

ib-classes, and when you r 

iat each of the seven primary 





possess any one of the second 


invested to the sum of $22,000,000. And Pine -eeuk Bie Norther: ary variations, and that oats, barley and 
it is to them that the farmer brings his flax are similarly long on classificatio 

precious cartloads, shipping to the Govern- N OW reach back into the pigeon hole YU don’t wonder that it takes a most ela 
ment inspection points at Calgary,ifhebe J of your brain where you keep th borate lot of machinery to run the Gov 


in the far West, at Wir nip 9 4 f lis far . . ° . ° ‘ 
7 Pes, I hi farm “Permutations, ( ombinatior s and Distri 
be cent rally loc ated. 


: ; butions” theory learned in your callow 


ernment Inspection Department. 


To the uninitiated Easterner, grain is Fe i Nk NE PP hctine H ERE comes a grain train sliding into 
grain. To the West, palpitatingly athirst el : salad Riacy “as ca ny 0 Winnipeg,we’ll say. And here comes 
at all times for crop reports, there may be mr 3 joe 4 seed apis the sampling gang—fourteen men as kee! 
anywhere up to the record 428 grades straight. Or it may be any one of the as hunters—ready to rope and throw ar‘ 
handled by the Lake Shippers’ Clearance followir B: i , tie and brand this strange chortling beast 
Association in the bad year of 1912. “No grade 1 Northern tough. in the shortest possible time. There ar 

Wheat may be mixed with other cereals, No grade 1 Northern damp. only about seventy days between the end 
or seeds—harley. oats, flax, cactus, chess, Smutty 1 Northern. : of harvest and the close of navigation 01 


darnel, garlic, pigweed, ete. Nobody Rejected 1 Northern. the Great Lakes and anybody who fool 
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A congestion of shipping at Fort William: during the “wheat rush.” 


away a minute is throwing good Cana- 


nian money into the wastebasket. 

The gang contains four track foremen, 
eight samplers, a car opener and a car 
sealer. There are some forty-five cars 
in the train and a good gang will finish the 
whole business in less than an hour. 

The opener is the advance agent. He 
slides the doors back and dumps an empty 
sample bag into each car. (No, Gwendo- 
lyn, the grain doesn’t all run onto the 


track. There is a so-called “load line” 
marked on the inside of the car, up to 
which the wheat lies. A sort of inside 


door which isn’t moved reaches up beyond 
this, so that the sampler who follows the 
opener has to run up a ladder and, as it 
were, climb over the transom in 
get in.) 


order to 
The space between the top of the 
wheat and the top of the car is just enough 
to let him walk around, bent over, as he 
inserts his long probe again ana again, 
bringing up samples which he puts on a 
big cloth spread on the grain surface at 
the car door. 

Here the track foreman stands on the 
ladder with his head and shoulders inside, 
mixing the samples, making out a ticket 
to go with them into the bag, and seeing 
that the man with the probe leaves no op- 
portunity for a “plugged” car to get by 
the department. For there are (even in 
Canada, Gwendolyn) men so dishonest 
that they will stuff the grain ballot box 
and try to hide inferior wheat in the 


middle of a good consignment. If such a 
car is discovered, the shipper gets just 
what he deserves, in that all the grain is 
graded according to the standing of the 
fly in the ointment. 


AA tAreim E the sampler and the track 
. foreman have left the car. The 
latter hangs the bag with its ticket on the 
door, the inspection clerk gathers it up to 
take to the office, the car sealer closes the 
performance and the next in line is the 
obiect of attack. 

The men in the inspection office have 
to have good eyes and wise old 
heads. They need a north light, too, and 
the best part of the day, so that no judg- 
ing is done before 9 a.m. nor after 3 p.m. 
The quality, the condition, the admixture 
are all considered, as has been outlined. 
The first is a question of eye-and-hand 
judgment; the second often necessitates 
quite elaborate mechanical tests for mois- 
ture; the third is a sieving and weighing 
process. 

When the grading is finished. each little 
sample is given a tin to itself, up on a 
shelf, and is kept until all danger of pro- 
test is past, when it is The inspec- 
tor’s reports are at once handed over to be 
put into the records and onto the certi- 
ficates of grade issued to the holders of 
grain. 

By this time the train is well ahead on 
its 420-mile lap to Fort William, thunder- 


young 


sold. 


ing along through the ragged rock coun- 
try toward some one of the twenty-five 
elevators that stand like huge cylindrical 
shell cases, or rear their stark blocky 
masses in square-blot formation against 
the sky. 


N former days—which is to say before 

1909—the in-coming grain was handled 
and transferred from car to elevator and 
from elevator to boat by ever so many 
little private brokers who waxed wilder 
and madder as the fateful 12th of Decem- 
ber approached—that dire date that re- 
moved the last vestige of insurance from 
the shivering freighter, and officially 
closed navigation. 

In September of however, the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association was 
organized to consolidate the transporta- 
tion say-so and save time and money all 
round. The first year many of the grain 
men were lined up under the banner of St. 
Thomas Didymus. 

“Tf such a scheme could be worked,” 
the doubters whispered to each other, 
“Chicago or Duluth would undoubtedly 
have invented it long ago. 
—but——”’ 

By the fall of 1910 there was no “but” 
about it. The Lake Shippers’ had handled 
a difficult crop to the satisfaction of every- 
body. And something better than 99¢; 


1909, 


It sounds good 


Continued on page 77 








The Anatomy of Love 


Author of “The Prairie Wife,” 


By Arthur Stringer 


Illustrated by 
Harry C. Edwards 


The Counterfeiters,” ete. 


SYNOPSIS.—Professor John Herrin Macraven, Dean of Amboro University, who has selected as his life 
work the preparation of a series of volumes on love, is asked by a former associate, who is going away on a 
trip to spend part of his vacation on his farm to look after his daughter Sybil. Macraven has been working hard 
on his last book, “The Anatomy of Love,” and welcomes the change, especially as he is apprehensive that Anne 
Appleby, a very attractive young Amboro woman, to whom years before he had rashly proposed, has designs now 
on his freedom. He remembers Sybil as a little girl but, walking to the Shotwell Farm from the station, he 
stumbles across a very beautiful young girl combing out her hair by the side of a pool—and so learns that Sybil 


has grown. 


He finds her pleasure-loving, poetical and scornful of science, but decides that at last he has found 


a girl who might be persuaded to discuss the psychology of love. Sybil initiates the Professor into the delights 


of country life, even to the extent of making him go barefoot, but rather perturbs him with the intelligence that 


Anne is coming down also. 


The girl and the Professor put in the interval enjoyably, although Macraven’s enjoy 


ment is still further dampened by the announcement that a youthful admirer of Sybil’s, one Richard Ford Se 


well, is also to visit the farm. 


On the last day of their solitude Sybil takes the Professor out hunting pond 
lities and he has the misfortune to tumble into the water at the moment when Anne appears. 


Macraven decides 


that he must exercise his guardianship in keeping Sewellaway from Sybil and so he contrives to get Anne and * 


Sewell away for a day. 


Sybil that he (Macraven) is as “cold-blooded as a toad.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—Continued. 


sé HAT’S only because we don’t 
know him, and don’t understand 
him! He’s had to be that way— 
he’s never been taught different. And 
anyway, he’s not frivolous! And you say 
that just because you’re jealous!” 

“Jealous?—of poor old Macraven!” And 
the young man’s ironic laughter echoed 
out across the quiet garden. 

Honor forbade that the Professor of 
Anthropology should stand there and 
listen to more. He crept silently back 
through the shadowy underbrush, and 
made his escape. He crept away like a 
bruised and stricken soul, his eyes wide 
with pain and wonder, his thin face white 
with some ever-increasing agony of mind. 

As cold-blooded as a toad! 

Like the stricken animal, too, he carried 
his wound back to his lair, to his oldest and 
most intimate surroundings. He went 
straight to the big crimson-curtained, 
gloomy, shelf-lined library, and locked 
himself in. It had always seemed to him 
that he could think more clearly and more 
coolly when surrounded by books. 

As cold-blooded as a toad! 

He paced up and down the worn and 
faded carpet, demanding of himself how 
true this charge might be. 

The overheard word, he knew, was the 
impressive one, sinking deep into memory. 
The spontaneous and unstudied verdict 
was the true one. But was he, after all, 
the cold and fishy thing which this youth— 
no, he was no longer a youth to Mac- 
raven’s eyes; he was a man, mature, com- 
bative, masterful—had so bitterly declar- 
ed him to be? Had all his days been self- 
centered and selfish, missing the svul, the 
consummation of life? 


~ UDDENLY his whole career lay before 
him, as wide and grey and empty asa 
flat waste of sand. Out of that waste, 
here and there, seemed to grow a melan- 
choly and lonely cactus of bitter accom- 
plishment. Yet it lay there, an arid and 
empty waste, out of which he had never 
yet been taught to irrigate the alkali of 
egoism, 

Was it this way, he asked himself, was 
it out of the most trivial word and move- 
ment that self-revelation was at last to 
come? Was it from this meagre accident 
that some vast and revealing illumination 
of Self was at length to be struck? 

It was no grin and moving denouement, 
no tremendous and volcanic upheaval of 
spirit, that overtook him as he paced the 
worn and faded carpet of that silent lib- 
rary. But from his birth, he felt, he had 
indeed been narrow and self-seeking. He 
had thought only of himself, of his ad- 
vancement, of his success. He had built 
seaffoldings of his fellow creatures, on 
which to climb above their heads. The 
strong propulsions of comradeship, the 
quiet fires of friendship, the transfiguring 
glow of sacrifice—these were almost alien 
and unknown to him! The poor, the 
needy, the unhappy—and there were so 
many of them travelling the same long 
road along which he himself was fighting 
his way—what had he done for them? 
Had he ever stopped and listened, had he 
ever stooped and made these lines his own? 
Had he ever felt their rags, in that imag- 
ination which should make all men broth- 
ers, on his own back? Had he ever walked 
in their worn and crippled shoes? Had 
he ever suffered and lived with them, even 
in thought? Had he ever felt their human 

cravings and needs sink into his own 


Sybil seizes the opportunity to hold a moonlight picnic for two and works so potent a 
spell on the Professor that he feels his resistance to feniinine influence slipping. 
Anne is also peculiarly attractive; but that Sewell is winning the affections of Sybil. 


He then begins to discover that 
He overhears Sewell tell 


watching soul? Verily, this was greate) 
than the Science of which he mouthed and 
for which so much of him had withered 
and died! 

No, through it all, from first to last, he 
had been as cold-blooded as a toad. 


LL his world, he told himself in that 

flood of bitter self-abasement which 
was taking possession of him, all his world 
had been made up of self-glory. His mind 
had even been taken up with the problem 
of how he might evade the obligations of 
manhood, of friendship, of love itself! 
His one aim had always been to get 
through life veritably like some old East 
Indian “Wuntee” — he had fought and 
schemed and pianned to be venally free, to 
be selfishly untrammelled. To feather his 
own nest!—that had been his ruling pas- 
sion. He had been afraid of the natural 
man himself, of his racial and irrepres- 
sible type, of his instinctive and timeless 
emotions. Even his affections had been 
affections of self-gain, and above all 
things, his jealousies had been selfish jeal- 
ousies. He had stooped to begrudge Sybil 
and her lover their passing romance, their 
youth-dream, their first compelling pas- 
sion! 

And grimly and feverishly he strode 
back and forth, in that silent library, 
meeting and combating, face to face, this 
Enemy who had until then never dared to 
fight him in the open. 


a 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CALL OF THE WORLD. 


HEN Anne came down the next 
morning she could hear Sybil in the 
music-room, singing Tosti’s “Good-bye” to 


Sewell. It carried to her, as she stood 
in the hallway listening for a minute or 
two, some wayward sense of autumn. It 
made her heart heavy, as the fall of the 
first leaves of some lost summer night. 

On the verandah she was confronted by 
the Professor of Anthropology with a slip 
of yellow paper in his hand. It was a 
telegram: A boy had ridden over from 
Cedar Hills with the message, and stood at 
the foot of the wide steps, awaiting his 
answer. Macraven had not appeared for 
dinner the night before, and Anne was 
startled by the white face and thie lines of 
doubt and anxiety about his puzzl2d eyes. 

She also noticed that his fingers, as he 
held the flimsy sheet of yellow paper, 
trembled a little. 

“It’s no bad news, I hope?” she asked 
with the characteristic little out-thrust 
of her hands, as Macraven looked up from 
his message and saw her standing before 
him. 

“No, it’s not bad news,” he said, wear- 
ily, as he folded the sheet with the air of 
having come to some final decision. 

“It's a bit of news which I am afraid 
you already know too much about,” he 
went on, as she groped from conjecture to 
conjecture in search for some reasonable 
cause for the bitterness of his tone. 

“The Amboro Senate ask me if I could 
take charge of their Extension Movement 
for the rest of the summer,” he explained, 
turning away from her. “They also offer 
me the chair in Psychology beginning next 
October.” 


~HE did not seem as startled as she 

might have been. It was, in fact, 
Macraven’s pale and troubled face that 
held her anxious eyes. 

“But isn’t this the best of news?” she 
asked, still watching his face. 

“T might have thought so, once,” he said, 
with a ghost of a sigh. Then he turned on 
her abruptly. ‘What do you know about 
this offer?” he demanded. 

“What should I know? 
know?” she parried. 

“T feel that you should know, because I 
feel that some hint of suggestion for it 
first-came from you, long before it offici- 
ally reached the hands of the University 
of Amboro Senate!” 

“Who am I, to think of dictating ap- 
pointments to a college Senate?” de- 
manded Anne. 

“‘And under the circumstances,” he went 
on, with his slow and deliberate firmness, 
“T could not accept the offer.” 

“But you must!” cried Anne. 

He looked at her again, almost wist- 
fully. 

“Can’t you see I don’t deserve it?” he 
asked, less adamantine in his tone. “Can’t 
you see that it’s unfair for me to use my 
friends for my own advancement?” : 

“That’s hair-splitting,” said the prac- 
tical Anne. “It’s what you’ve always 
looked for, and waited for, and there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t take it.” 

“It means too much work, too much 
worry and grind, and getting nothing back 
out of life!’”” The young Professor’s eyes, 
as he spoke were on the shadowy gar- 
dens, on the sunlit orchard and the undu- 
lating meadowlands, fair and fresh in the 
morning sunlight. 


x 


What could I 
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They were interrupted by the sudden entrance of Sybil. 


She came 


“But it’s the work you love!” cried the 
puzzled woman at his side. 

“T know I did, or thought I did, once. 
But during these last few weeks I’ve had 
a chance to think things over, and it’s 
just come home to me how small and nar- 
row that life has been. It seems to me 
that all my existence has been spent in 
poring over books and pounding on lec- 
ture tables and worrying after some new 
degree.” 

“And you’re afraid of getting old and 
grey and frumpish before you've found 
how much fun there is in life?” Anne’s 
tone was not so unkind as her words. 
“Well, I don’t blame you!” 

“It’s not just the fun!” protested Mac- 
raven. In fact, he hated the very word. 


loaded down with sprays of orange blossoms. 


‘But I think I almost understand,” said 
Anne, her solemn grey eyes still search- 
ing his face. 

“But I don’t understand—myself!” de- 
clared the young Professor of Anthro- 
pology, wondering why, of all‘things, he 
should seem ready to lean on a mind so 
unscientific as Anne’s. 

“One minute,” interrupted the practi- 


cal Anne. “Have you had your break- 
fast?” 


The man of science had quite forgotten 
about all such things as breakfasts. 

“Then let everything go until you’ve 
gone in and had your coffee and eggs— 
please do! I'll bring the boy out some 
berries and cream, so he won’t mind wait- 
ing for his answer.” 





°6 


ND as Anne was obdurate, there was 

nothing for Macraven to do but to 
yield. 

There was something almost pleasur- 
able, he noticed, in this gentle coercion of 
hers. It was the same with her 
‘placid compulsion, as she insisted that he 
should take a second cup of coffee and a 
second egg. 

He remembered as he ate that 
x, that he had once delivered 
inion (it was in the seventh chap- 
“Woman Recrudescent”) that 


whatever man has wished woman to be- 


4 





He wondered if it was the case that the 
man of abstraction should always lean 
towards the woman of definite practicali- 
Or was it that sentiment, the house- 
keeper of the heart, adroitly directed the 
attention towards those complementary 
traits essential to the well-being of mated 
life? He felt that he had a new idea for 
his “Psychology of Courtship” thesis. 

“Uncle Henry was telling me that one 
of the College Row houses goes with the 
Chair in Psychology,” said the ellipitical 
Anne, over her coffee cup. 

“T had never thought of that,” 
ted Macraven. 

“And that means y 
damp old hole of a 
Anne. 

The Professor of Anthro y 
left knee, absentmindedly and yet 
hensively. 


ties. 





admit- 


rou could leave that 
Deanery!” pursued 
ogy felt his 
appre- 
“Exactly!” 


triumphed Anne, as she 
ea 


a 
na ¢h + 
Ana tnat 


made note of the movement. 
damp hole was where you got it!” 


E thought of the Tower, rising above 

his little windows by night, so 
gloomy and grim and tactiturn, of the 
wide Campus beneath him in the white 
moonlight. of the shadowy maples beyond 
the Tennis Courts, of the heavy smell of 
hyacinths in the little Deanery garden. 
He would be sorry to lose them all; they 
nad grown so much a part of his life there. 
Yet when he tried to picture himself as 
viewing them there, season after season, 
year after year, from the same little gaol- 
like windows, his mind recoiled from the 
emptiness of such a future—recoiled with 
a feeling that was almost terror. The 


die had been cast, the word had been 
spoken, before he knew of it. There could 
be no standing still; there could be no 


going back to old 


The training of a 


outlived conditions. 





ife-time had given him 
the onward and upward view. He could 
live only by progression. 
brought him 
or years of 
only in the consciousness of advance. 


could never be an idler. This 





anxiety and 


alm leavar 
cCaim endeavor, 


Ai aoice far 

niente life into which he had dipped for a 

month or two had its advantages, but 
labor its sweetness 


without the salt of 
loying and enfeeb] 
and aspirati 
ties——and vast wa 
that one was or 
upward wave of thought. 
“You’re going to take it, 
with conviction. 
“Yes, I’m going to take it,” he answer- 
ed deliberately, after a moment's pause. 
“TI knew you would,” she r 





the exhil 
the fo 


Salad, 











And the sou. \ ne ace Was I 
‘I knew ss ] whet ig 
ve 
He was ing ehensive é 
emotis t t too abashed 
sel f-f iva vy felt ke S- 
ng p and ¢ hex iSi1ONs 
her pertina ne isions 
. + ild not 1 . e far 
se illusions must perish. Y¢ 
must, much as he eaded 
their death, knowing that man must fear 
and never love, the eye that leaves hin 
: 3 
naked 
HEY rupted by the sudder 
ent il. She came loaded 





f orange-blossom and 
4 


her cheeks were flushed and 


down with 
syringa, and 


her hair tum running 














*¢ ~~? 

“I’m g!” she cried, from the hall- 
way, as she turned back for a moment 
to drive out the house-dogs that had fol- 
lowed her in through the open door. 

Then she flung herself into her chair 


between Anne and Macraven. 
very young and 
pinned-up green skirt already wet with 
dew around the edges. 

“Talking science?” 
as she reached 


fresh and giriisn in her 


she asked, shortly, 


tor 





it, annoyed at 








the wordless sense of intrusion which had 
greeted her appearance. 

It was nothing more than the glance of 
a second that passed between the older 
man and woman, yet brief as it was, it 
carried something intimate and interpre 


It was the first time, Macraven felt. 
that any action of Sybil’s |} 


naa tr 


tative. 
ansilated 
itself into mere flippa 

“My good people,” said 
voured her cherries, looking 


the other with mock cor 





going to give you both up! I’ve done my 
best, and you’re hopeless! I wash my 
hands of you; I’ll never make you be- 


lieve in witches and fairies, and the wind- 
flower at the end of the rain-bow and 
eternal beauties of the Arcadian life, if 
you’re going to poke over a coffee-poi all 
morning, the 
knees, and as hungry as a bear, just to see 


the 


instead of getting wet to 


sun come up over Harkin’s Hill! 
’ ’ , ’ 
That’s what I’ve done! You're as bad as 
Dickie, who’s still in bed, and wv t turr 
out until half past ten, at the earliest! 
And ie é walked th ree m le Sand mo ’ , 
“Anne and I intend to wall mile 
and more before incheor ! ce lar | 


Macraven, with vigor. 
“Do we?” gaid Anne. 
“We do!” repeated the young Profi 


| j \ 
sor of Anthr¢ pology, meeting ne va 
determinedly. Anne looked up he unex 
pe ‘ted note of authority in nis O1CE 

S flashed a quick glance from one 


she 
“Heigl 


slowly and sig ntly 


ignificantly ejaculater 
; j-Tigi fu 


ACRAVEN yndered wi 
M ( wor a | 


meaning of all 


more, of late, he h: 





by a feeling of frustratiorz 
presence of Sybil. He had once ca 
Bubbling bil—she 


had seemed so ebu 





But with 


dowy reticence 





nimble and 


ient. so alert and resilient. we , 
To be near her was like sitting beside a ( 
fountain, he had felt, she was so tumultu- 


isly flashing and shifting and divert 
Anne, he told himself, it 


ing 
was 


fferent; Anne would always be more for 
he grey days; she carried with her more 
sense of warmth and softness and sha 


yet, after all, the most of 
And sitting before Anne s 





fe was grey: 


ften seemed like sitting before an oper 
fire! 

Macraver looked up, on hearir y SV 
say ad sf rohty Tighty” for the second t rie 
As he did so he heard Anne cry “Silly!’ 


to the laughing girl, accompanied ar 
mpulsive little squeeze of the hand across 
t! white damask. And still the move 


ment was inscrutable to him. 
Yet as this 
sudder ly 


etween them, 


tableau ceased the 
became And it 
by intuitive and sub-e 


wome! sober. 

was | 
1 

InKnNOWI!I 


terranea! ourses to man o 
man’s science, that a definite and deciph« 
able message flashed. No word was spo 
ken. no outward sign was given. But had 
the mildly puzzled Professor of Anthro 
read and understood that helio 





ind de V10 





the dark : 
} 


before him might 


ave pee! 





de clearer and easier to his feet 
CHAPTER XVI. 
DIFFUSED SUNLIGHT. 
[! true that Macraven and Anne went 
! f Ww: as the man of Science 
hi: etermine But his declaration ti 
their walk w take them six long miies we 
and more across the open country was 
only another evidence that man as a pro 
phet ot always infallible. 

The tarted off in silence, and 11 
ence they crossed the orchard, and the 
clover-field, and the sheep pasture. Ai d 
each step they took Macraven uneasily 
realized more and more the weight of all 
he had to say, until he felt entangled and 
bound in the very complexity of his em 
? qr 

They were down beside the breeze-sti 
rec tretches of the open river, by this 
time. and before them stood the giganti 

1 Wis! gy Deep in its quiet shade 
fringing the gnarled bole, was the ruil 

looking rustie bench where Sybil had 
once spread her midnight supper and 
oked the voice of the fairies. 

“Does Sybil’s father know that she is t 
be married?” Macraven suddenly aske 
though S\ was the subject he had lea 
thought of discussing during that wall ae 

‘Does anybody?” asked Anne, evasive 
She saw the bench for the first time, 
turned toward it with a little sigh of she 

Do you mean by that that you « 


know?” he asked, sittin 
old bench. 


| don’t 
d Anne. 


think nows herseif 


“After all, she’ 


Sybil k 


sonly a ¢ hild 


‘That’s true,” said the young Profes 
with a sigh. “One can’t blame Sybil 
much! It’s the age, I think; the age seen 


Women, in 


» changing. 
different.” 


+ } 
oO Dé 


some way, are 


Continued on page 79. 
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My 
Do I miss it? Well. some. You see 























Fleurette 


By Robert W. Service 


Author of “‘Songs of a Sourdough,” © Ballads 


a Che: kako,’ étc. 


Illustrated by C. W. Jefferys 


THE WOUNDED CANADIAN 


But Vl hobble around all right. 
SPEAKS 


It isn’t that,—it’s mv face. 
leo? It’s off at the knee. Oh, I know I’m a hideous sight, 


Hardly a thing in place; 


I’ve lhad.it since I was born: Sort of gargoyle, you'd Say ; 
\nd, lately, a devilish corn. Nurse won't give me a glass, 


| rather ehuckle with clee 


Mo 


think how [vi fooled that corn. ) 


But I see the folks as they pass 
Shudder and turn away; 

Turn away in distress 

Mirror enough, IT guess. 
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I’m gav! You b 


But ] wasn't a while ago 


If vou'd seen me even to-day. 

The darndest picture of woe, 

With this Caliban niug of mine. 

So ravaged and raw and red, 
Turned to the wall,—in fine 
Wishing that I was dead . 

What has happened since then, 
Since | lay with niv face to the wall 
The most despairing of men? 
Listen! Tl tell vou all 


That poilu acToss the way, 

With the shrapnel wound in his head. 
Has a sister; she came to-day 

To sit awhile by his bed. 

All morning | heard him fret: 

“Oh when will she come, Fleurette.”’ 


Then sudden, a joyous cry; 
The tripping of little feet: 
The softest, tenderest sigh: 
A voice so fresh and sweet. 
Clear as a silver bell, 

lresh as the morning dews: 
“(Yest toi, e’est toi, Marcel! 


Mon frer je sui 
20 fre rE, COMTMLE JE SUIS he UTE USE 


So over the blanket’s rim 

I raised mv terrible face, 

And I saw—how I envied him! 
A gir] of such delicate grace; 
Sixteen, all laughter and love: 
As gay as a linnet, and vet, 

As tenderly sweet as a dove: 


Half woman, half child—Fleurette 


Then I turned to the wall agaln., 
(I was awfully blue, you see. ) 
And I thought with a bitter pain. 
“Such visions are not for me.” 
So there like a log I lav, 

All hidden, [ thought, from view, 
When sudden I heard her say: 
“Ah! Who is that malheureux? 
Then brietly I heard him tell 
(However he came to know) 
How I’d smothered a bomb that fell 
Into the trench and so 

None of my men were hit, 
Though it busted me up a bit. 








Well, I didn't 
And he chattered and the re she sat: 
And | fancied I heard het sigh, 


Though I wouldn’t just swear to that 


quiver in eve, 


And mavbe she wasn’t so bright 
Though she talked in a merry strain 
And I closed my eyes ever so tight, 
Yet I saw her ever so plain 

Her dear little tilted nose, 

Her delicate dimpled chin, 

Her mouth like a budding rose, 
And the glistening pearls within 
ler eves like the violet: 


Such a rare little queen, Fleurett 


And at last when she rose to go 

The lioht Was a little dim. 

And | ventured to peep, and so 

] saw her, graceful and slim. 

And she kissed him and kissed him, and Oh, 


How I envied and envied him! 


So when she was gone, I said. 

In rather a dreary voice 

To him of the opposite bed 

“Ah friend, how you must rejoice! 
But me, I’m a thing of dread. 

kor me nevermore the bliss, 

The thrill of a woman’s kiss.” 


Then I stopped, for lo! she was there, 
And a great light shone in her eves. 
And me! IT could only stare, 

| was taken so by surprise. 
When gently she bent her head 
“May 1 kiss you, Sergeant?” she said. 


Then she kissed my burning lips 
With her mouth like a scented tlower, 
And I] thrilled to the finger-tips. 

And I hadn't even the powe1 
To sav: “(jod bless vou, dear!” 
And I felt such a precious tear 
Fall on my withered cheek, 


And darn it! I couldn’t speak. 


And so she went sadly away 

And I knew that my eyes were wet. 
Ah, not to my dying day 

Will I forget, forget! 

Can you wonder now I am gay 
(iod bless her, that little Fleurette ! 


a 














Conserving ffe Conservatives 
And The Outbreak Of Bullmoositis In The 


Who wrote 


| \ HE war began, and the destruction 

of the Parliament Buildings did 

much to assist the real conservation 
of the Conserva- 
tive party in the 
Dominion of Can- 
ada. The barriers 
between it and its 
true destiny — 
which is to 
serve ideas, insti- 
tutions and _ poli- 


con- 


cies of substan- 
tial value—have Epitors NotTe.—IJn 
been shot or 


burned away. It inside 


has been scourged 


and strengthened ¢ 

by war and fire. the present and future of the 
“The fire on Conservative party. 
Parliament Hill teresting to note that he sees 


found the grand, 
old Conservative 
party trying to 
conserve something that was not worth 
conserving—namely, a pose. This pose 
was made up in equal parts of dignity 
and indifferentism. The fire knocked it 
into a cocked hat. Robbed of its stately 
trappings and its historic background, the 
pose curled up like a worm on a hook. As 
a matter of fact, it brought both parties 
down to earth with a dull, sickening thud, 
but the Conservative party dropped, if 
possible, just a little harder because it had 
farther to come down. 

If you have ever been a visitor to the 
national House of Pretence on Parliament 
Hill, you will understand me when I blame 
the gray, old building for a good deal of 
the stagnation in Canadian politics. A 
gray, old building may look impressive 
from the outside, but inside oppressive is 
the word that describes it. The old build- 
ing, spite of all efforts to keep it sweet, 
was full of old smells, old ideas, old habits, 
and old men. The air was heavy with a 
mixed scent of rubber matting, tabac 
Canadien, moth balls and _ legislators. 
The moribund Senate exhaled a distinct 
odor of its own. The dust of fifty years 
hid in the corners where it could not be 
driven out. The architecture was modi- 
fied Gothic, but not modified enough to 
admit freely the light and air which is 
necessary to clear heads for brisk think- 


ing. 

N OREOVER, the place was one huge 
dormitory. Every member, every 

Senator, had his room, or his share of a 

room, in which the sofa was the central 

feature. Here the wise man slept his 


number Mr. Gadsby told of 
developments in 
Liberal party; in the accomp- 
anying article, he deals with 


the beginning of a trend to- 
ward “Bull Moose” 


Government Ranks 


By H. F. Gadsby 


“Ribbing Up the Liberal Party” and “The Duff Boom.” 


Illustrated by Lou Skuce 





the last 


the 


the 


It is in- been 


principles 


days away, and a good part of his nights, 
only appearing in the House when an 
anxious whip dug him out to make up a 
quorum, or when the division bell roused 
him with its loud alarum. Members of 
Parliament are allotted these private 
rooms on the pretext of business, writing 
letters to constituents, mugging up 
speeches, excogitating new policies, and 
such, but their real purpose is the snatch- 
ing of forty winks, which naturally de- 
velop into a profound slumber accom- 
panied by snoring. There was more snor- 
ing done in the old building than oratory, 
bulky though Hansard is. 

This explains why Parliament was only 
half awake. Instead of getting together 
in No. 6 or No. 16, comparing notes, hatch- 
ing new plans, bucking each other up, the 
members would be stowed away in their 
little cells with blinds drawn and the key 
hole stuffed, drugging their minds with 
sleep. The average member of Parliament 
—I speak from close observation—has a 
greater capacity for sleep than the fat 
boy in Pickwick. He can swoon away into 
dreamland almost any minute, not like 
Napoleon,with an eye open, but dead to 
the world until something like Gabriel’s 
trumpet stirs him to life again. The new 
Parliament Building should be arranged 
with a view to cutting out the sleep. My 
own suggestion is a separate building with 
hard wooden chairs, flat top desks, and 
office hours, say ten to twelve in the morn- 
ing for busy legislators, but no private 
boudoirs and, above all, no sofas. 

Thus it had gone on for fifty years; 
Parliament growing more comatose 


in certain 
party in 


ation of the Progressives in 
United States. 


regarded 


every day. Its visage, as Mr. Shakespeare 
would say, creamed and mantled like a 
standing pond. 


The Speaker mustered 
his little pageant 
each day, the 
Clerk brought in 
his law books and 
sat behind them, 
Mr. Sergeant-at- 
Arms _ speared 
flies with his tin 
sword, the states- 





men and  near- 

sections of the statesmen on both 

power—the same sides of the 

tendency that led to the form- House went 


throug > 
The 1rough the mo 


. nl tions of debate— 

pearances of the Moose have , < 
infrequent — but he ut all in a 
keeps coming back; and it is trance. It was a 
as significant of solemn humbug. 
possible future developments. There were no 
real differences. 
Both parties 
shared the common affliction — a 


torpid liver. Then along came the fire 
—-God bless the fire—a real stimulant, no 
soporific.' It made a clean sweep of the 
old building, the old cobwebs, the old dust, 
the old smells, and the old sluggish com- 
fort. All it left of the old order of things 
was the library, which was, by way of a 
hint to the legislators that their minds 
needed furnishing. That fire served no- 
tice on all and sundry that they had been 
asleep too long and that the time had ar- 
rived for both parties to get busy if they 
would justify their existence. It looked 
cruel at first to burn Parliament out of 
house and home, to destroy its local color, 
so to speak, and jolt loose its old lazy 
mummeries, but, take it by and large, it 
was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. As soon as Parliament found it- 
self resolved by fire into a more or less 
dishevelled aggregation of human beings 
with no roof to its head and a borrowed 
overcoat, it began to realize that the old 
pose could not be conserved any longer 
and that from now on it would have to 
work for a living. 

It did not reach this conclusion all at 
once. In fact it arrived at it with great 
reluctance after some months. Members 
of Parliament, not a few, clung to the old 
building and its old drowsy ways. They 
felt they were lost when their old pro- 
tective environment was taken away. It 
was while Parliament was in this wistful 
mood that a committee was formed to 
conserve, if possible, the old walls. They 
would conserve as much of their old 
friend as they could, give it a new gizzard, 
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perhaps, but keep the old familiar face, 
even if it did sag a little. 

Whereupon enters the Honorable Rob- 
ert Rogers, a Westerner, and consequently 
a man-on-the-job, and he says, “Gentle- 
men, I'll conserve as much as I can be- 
eause I’m a Con- 


servative, but I 

have my doubts.” , 

The doubts turn- ( < 

ed out to be good, Mm ‘ . 
unshakeable ones. k + \e 


The 


crumbling 


walls came down, 
and Parliament 
will have a new \ 


home with all the 
modern conveni- 
ences 


NW OtaING “A 
left y' T 


will be 
hanging round to 
remind drowsy 
legislators of the 


dear dead days g 

when they slept F 

twenty-two hours = 

out of twenty- 

four, waking up One might look 

at intervals to see the Speaker struggling with his high whit 


take nourish- 
ment, then back to bye-bye again. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that a new Parlia- 
ment Building is an extravagance. This 
country can afford to spend half a million 
dollars a month for one year to erect a 
sanitary edifice which will conserve the 
health and energy of our legislators as 
they have never conserved before. What 
we want is a Parliament, not a case of 
suspended animation. 

What the Honorable Robert Rogers, as 
a good Conservative, had at the back of 
his mind to conserve when these walls 
came tumbling down, was the spirit of 
endeavor, without which no Parliament 
gets very far. History will admit that, 
next to the fire, the Honorable Robert 
was the best doctor. 


HE Honorable Bob also had 

putation as a hustler to 
which he did by providing Parliament with 
a new home inside of forty-eight hours. To 
do it he had to set the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance at defiance, but nice customs curtsey 
to great kings, and it was up to the Hon- 
orable Bob to put the job through. The 
fire occurred on Thursday night and 
bright and early Monday morning Parlia- 
ment was in its new place, with a green 
Chamber, perhaps a little too green, and 
a Red Chamber, perhaps a little too red, 
with pictures on the wall and wooden 
maces gilded to resemble the real cheese, 
and a railway bili making its way through 
both Houses — and 
ing on as usual. Kind words from all 
sides. Some triumph for the Honorable 
Bob. An Epoch-making event 
vative Minister of Public Works striking 
a gait that made the swiftest antelope 
look like a cockroach. 


his re 


eonserve, 


so everything go- 


a Conser 


HIS invincible spirit had more good 
results than merely opening Liberal 
eyes to the Hon. Bob’s virtues as the man 
who gets things done. - Things had to be 
done in such a hurry that much of the 
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old dolce-far-niente stuff was shaker 


Only that was conserved which 
the 


inherent in deliberating bodies if 1t only 


was worth 


conserving—namely, ginger which is 


, + 


gets a chance and is not fled with forms 


and ceremonies. Forms and ceremonies, 
Q 
w % 
~ 
ic ‘ 
a 


Parliament 


ke eps, of 


course, 


and uses 


suitably; but they lack the old glamo 


In the old building these pomps burst or 
the eye full bloom—the place and mar 
making was _ hidder 
view; but in the Honorable Bob’s hasty 


nani , We } - 
pudding Parliament, one might look over 


ner of their 


fron 


the papier-mache partition and see the 
Speaker struggling with his high white 
cravat; or the Sergeant-at-Arms putting 
on the official trousers; or the Black Rod 
polishing his ebony wand; or Premier Bor 
den gargling before he plunged into ar 
gument; or Sir Wilfrid snoozing while h 
waited for the But what’s the 
use of stringing it out? As I said before. 


one might peep over the wall or through 


1 } 
bell, or 


it, like Pyramus, and see all these casual 
: “ 


and personal affairs, and 
did, with the ‘ dignity of 
Parliament perished right there and never 


will P 


one generally 


result that the 
again arliament think so much of 
forms and ceremonies—it knows what’s ir 
‘em. It has stripped to the buff. It ha 
seen itself as i It has dis 
covered that is nothing mors 
than a great workshop with highly or 
ganized machinery at which men 

while the wheels go round 


others see it. 


Parliament 
8Wweat 


What was the direct result of this shift 
to. Victoria Museum? Well, first of all. 
there was no place to sleep in private, s0 
sleep was naturally confined to such hour 
and seclusions as 
the first time in fifty years Parliament 
was on the job—that is to say, it sat union 


hours and kept its eyes open. 


consort For 


With it. 


Secondly, 


was limited, 
and that drove the members to the smok 


rooms 


the supply of private 


ing rooms, thus promoting a social and ir 

tellectual contact which benefited every 

body. Thirdly, members who had pre 
viously chosen their lodgings with a view 
to making the distance between them and 
Parliament Hill as short as possible, now 
had to walk a mile or perhaps two miles 


to the new place of meeting. This was 





good for their digestion, their lungs, their 
muscular system and their health gener- 
Parliament, being thoroughly or- 
nized, ate better, drank better, slept bet 





ter, felt better, looked better, thought bet- 
te? Also its eyes were brighter, its head 
Was clearer, and 

4 is worked bette 


a In fact, it did as 
much in a 


aay 
in the new quart 
ers as it did in a 
week in the old 
| € spot. Long-t e¢ 
ae coats d Ssappea 
VA >\) ed, evel among 
i the Cabinet Mir 
i} tailed peeche 
} kept them = con 


— 


k pany. Debate be 
! came te! 


ce an¢ 


pointed Active 


service and ne 
be frill] that w 

Jt the motto 

¢ é 

Eine put an eage 
onit. aco ( 
erable wing it ne 
cra ( o7 e! ative 


party in the Hous 


sSymopt 


Bull-Mooseish. 


Iment had 


on ot if 
} 


appeared 


two years 


} far } » 4 ) ] 
veTore wher R. B. Bennett ied al 
. , , i al a 

Insurgency, Which included 


Sir Jame 
Kingston, and Sharpe 


However, mea 


ires were taken to smooth them out. R 
B. was made the honored compar! ot 
Premier Borden on his journey to Eng 
ind, and his po! tical future guaranteed 
Sir James Aikins was made a knight wit) 
a free hand to fret his high purposes 
igainst a provincial election in Manitoba 
with the Lieutenant-Governorship as 








consolation prize. Sam Shar pe was made 
a Colonel, which kept him busy, whil 
Nickle of Kingston, was given a sort of 
official standing as the white-haired boy 
Under these salves and unguents, Bul 
mor s disappeared for a while t 
bull mice went back into the ir holes B 
when Parliament went into a building that 
displayed a bull moose’s head carved 
tone over the doorway, and a bull moos 
fe size; in mosaic, in the vestibule, it wa 
collars to doughnuts that the Conserva 


arty was due for another attack 


Certain persons tried to pooh-pooh it, | 


the man-with-a-hunch pointed to the bu 
moose and let it go at that. He wa 
bull moose and no mistak a bull moose 


e 
1 of antlers ne 
look such as R. B. Bennett 
deep in thought. 
with 


menaous 


spreat 


The mar a-hunch was right. The 
ull moose broke out again, this time 


. 
quarter. Andrew Bri 
Andrew 


most unexpected 
victim. Broder. ne 
1 


the thing they had 
forebode from Andrew, who ! 


ess . It 


rignt to 


Was last 


been orthodox all his life. Seventy-on¢ 
years and not a murmur out of him, and 
now hear him roaring! The undergroun: 
whips, whose business it is to keep an ey 


and an those about to throw fit 
hurried off with the news that Andy wa 


making the welkin ring. Worse tha: 


ear on 


that. he was encouraging others to do a 
little welkin ringing, and the riot was 
mounting. This was bad to hear, because 
it showed that the Conservative party was 
not conserving the old discipline when a 
veteran faithful like Andrew 
could cut loose that way. So Andrew was 
summoned before the powers that be, who 
used on him tears, threats, entreaties 
but to no avail. Andrew kept on 
moosing. And there you have the ulti- 
mate reason of the Kyte enquiry. 

Later on in the Bull Moose 
showed signs of going on another ram- 
page in connection with the Quebec and 
Saguenay railway deal, but somehow o1 
other he was roped and thrown. At the 
same time there was more than a vague 
unrest among the Bull Moosers and sev- 
eral of them had to go out and eat 


Sroder 


pull- 


session, 


four 
dollars worth of ham and eggs to keep 
their opinions down. 


NOTHER thing the 
party decided not to too 
trictly was the old idea of indirect taxa- 
tion. The tariff would hardly stand an 
so Finance Minister Whit 
new sources of revenue. 
He found them in what you might call a 
series of special sumptuary taxes, but 
particularly in a tax on war profits, which 
was expanded to cover business of a more 
utinary nature. The rain, as we know, 
the just and the just as 


Conservative 


é conserve 


other squeeze, 
} 


] , « ’ PAY 
looked about fo 


falls alike on 


good, and some criticism has been leveled 
at this tax of Sir Thomas’ as a burden on 
Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that a Conservative Finance Min- 
ister was the first to introduce Canada to 

All of which goes 
to show that the Conservative party holds 
itself free to break away from the old 
methods of conserving when necessity 
points the way. 


industry. 


a Lloyd-George budget. 


Another startling innovation in national 
finance under Sir Thomas’ auspices, is the 
popular loan. Up to date, Sir Thomas 
has gone direct to the people for two hun- 
dred million dollars and can undoubtedly 
get as much more the same way almost 
This makes more thar 
a dent in the old tradition that the banks 
are the agencies appointed by the Al- 
mighty to take up Government loans in 
Canada. It is also to some extent an as- 
sault on the sacred dictum of three. per 
cent. for the depositor and six per cent. 
and up for the institutions that handle 
his money. I do not know what the banks 
think of Sir Thomas for his heresies, but 
I fancy they will forgive him because he 
is their friend and chastens more in sor- 
row than in anger. It’s love’s pinch with 
Sir Thomas—he has no wish to hurt. His 
sole aim is to conserve Canadian credit 
and one way to conserve it is to show the 
world at large that the Canadian people 
have the money to back it. 


any time he likes. 


It has also befallen Sir Thomas to ex- 
pound the railway problem and to pre- 
pare the public mind for public owner- 
ship. Here, again, the wish is not father 
to the thought. Rather: is the thought 
child of hard necessity and Sir Thomas 
simply leads it in by the hand. No doubt 
Sir Thomas began his political career with 
every desire to be a good, old-time Con- 





servative, but fate headed him off. Cir- 
cumstances drove him along this thorny 
path—ad astra per aspera. The end Pro- 
vidence has in view must be the conser- 
vation of the Conservative party throvgh 
the adoption of measures 
which will give it a new hold on the peo- 
ple. Sir Thomas is much in the position 
of the prophet Balaam, who was obliged 
to utter blessings, willy-nilly. 


progressive 


At all events, Sir Thomas is the fore- 
most apostle of the 
which seeks to conserve by getting rid of 
shop-worn theories. Some talk there is of 
him as Premier Borden’s successor, but 
to this the objection is raised that he 
ought to take longer to graduate as a 
Conservative. He has done very well so 
far, has shown himself a clear thinker 
and a powerful debater; but his best 
friends admit that it would be crowding 
the mourners to push him along too fast 
the grizzled heads of the faithful 
party followers, who were ignored when 
he experienced conversion and was taken 
into the Cabinet. Sir Thomas may have 
penance for a few years longer. 
The party must make sure that he will 
Meanwhile, he is a White 
let us leave it at that. 


new Conservaiism 


over 


to do 


not baeckslide. 


Hope 


( NE of the wisest things the Conger- 

vative party is doing is conserving 
ts youth. I allude to the practice of ap- 
pointing under-secretaries, which Premier 
Borden has copied from the Mother of 
Parliaments. It works well over there— 
It gives the cockerels a chance and mighti- 
y do they play up to it. They answer 
questions like old hands—do these rising 
statesmen—and no amount of fagging can 
kill their zest for work. They are mostly 
graduates of the Oxford and Cambridge 
debating clubs, with a skilled 
rhetoric They are seasoned 
Parliamentarians long the first 
gray hair shows itself. England has this 
advantage over Canada—that politics is 
a career for her best families over there 


sense of 
to build on. 
before 


Meanwhile he is a White Hope 


and consequently a full supply of ambi- 
tious youngsters is always available. But 
there is no reason why rich young men 
should not feel the same way about it 
We can understand that a man with his 
future to make hesitates to interrupt his 
life work to go into the unremunerative 
profession of politics, but the rich man’s 


son should have no such scruples. To 
him public life should take shape as a 
duty. 


The Conservative Government has bro- 
ken the ground in this matter, but it can- 
not be charged with rashness. R. B. 
nett, as Under Secretary of External Af- 
fairs, and F. B. McCurdy as Under Sez 
retary of Militia, are young Conservatives 
of fifty or thereabouts, and may be said to 
have cut their wisdom teeth. A Canadian 
Government that will start its kindergar- 
ten even at twenty years younger will in- 
vite no rebuke. The greatest Empire in the 
world, which once boasted a premier twen- 
ty-three years of age, does not consider 
youth a crime. It is this tide of youth 
ever flowing into her councils that keeps 
England young. The balance of actior 
and reflection is held true. 

Over here we have seen too many Gov- 
ernments old while we waited- 
their eyes dim, their cheeks sag, their 
heads gather snow—while they draw the 
ring closer to keep the fresh young fel- 
lows out. The Conservative party has 
gone in for a real bit of conserving in its 
system of under secretaries. No doubt the 
Liberals would follow suit. The elements 
of good government will be properly com- 
mixed and contending. No longer must 
we sigh, 

“Tf Youth but knew, and Age could do.” 


3en- 


grow 


NOTHER factor that will demand 

considerable conserving is our popu- 
lation. We are told that already some five 
hundred thousand of our most desirable 
immigrants have drifted back to the Uni- 
ted States. The prospect of heavy after- 
the-war taxes does not soften the rigors 
of our winter climate. The Conservative 
party will probably plan to meet this with 
a sound pian of taxation, an enterprising 
settlement, 
rural credits, wider markets and other ap- 
proved devices. 
that Government shall be 
thrifty and the graft cut out, the Con- 
servative Government will probably go 
in for proportional representation. There 
is nothing like a close majority to keep 
governments up to the mark. 

Still another matter that will furnish 
food for plain and fancy conserving is our 
returned heroes. The boys—three hun- 
dred thousand of them at the very least 
will come marching back, having done 
their duty nobly, high rewards in their 
eye. These boys have had a liberal edu- 
cation—foreign travel with a post-gradu- 
ate course in death and danger. How will 
they regard Canada 


agricultural policy, assisted 


To insure 


as the home of the 
free or the wilderness of the down-trod- 
den? If they compare it with the Euro- 
pean countries they have visited they car 
come to only one conclusion. Canada is 
the land for them. That is the moral we 
must conserve. But to do it Canada must 
find land for them or its equivalent, jobs. 








Strawstack Strategy 


HIRTEEN miles down the track, 

east. No. 7 edged from behind a 

poplar bluff. From there she flash- 
ed a wedge of light which, faintly at first, 
illuminated the cubes and rectangles of 
the barns, elevators and scattered homes 
of Ducksfoot. In the 
glare of the approaching 
headlight the town rose 
naked and unashamed 
from the flat, green 
prairie, with the geome- 
trical austerity of a set 
of children’s building 
blocks scattered on the 
baize surface of a card 
table. 

Twenty minutes later 
No. 7, whose journey 
started at one ocean and 
ended at another, rolled 
alongside the squat, red 
depot and stopped shak- 
ing an iron head and 
groaning in protest that 
its important flight 
should be interrupted by 





By H. M. ‘Tandy 


Who wrote “A Fourth For Bridge.” 


With Illustrations 


There was none present who did not ex- 
perience a certain glow of pride and sat- 
isfaction that one so smartly elegant 
should come, if only for a space, to dwell 
amongst them. Nor did Felice suffer this 
sensation of mild excitement to abate a 
jot or tittle when 
acknowledging with met- 
ropolitan sang-froid such 
introductions as Mrs. 
Chitbottem put under 
way between the visitor 
and those Ducksfooters 
who were by the merest 
accident standing by. 

Now, friend reader 
you are about to come in- 
to the possession of cer- 
tain knowledge which for 
the nonce is withheld 
from Ducksfoot. Felice 
was a Homeseeker. She 
had come to Ducksfoot in 
search of these twain- 
a Home and a Husband 
—the most desirable, she 
was determined, in 


such architectural and ; points of social and fin- 
numerical insignificance Dennis was much the most ancial influence, which 
as Ducksfoot presented. attractive masculine fig- Ducksfoot had in stock. 

First to detrain was ure the scene presented. Ducksfoot, through ex- 
Jim Kardova, a_ first- perience, had knowledge 


rate fellow in the main, but his every 
line and joke familiar. Jim, having escort- 
ed a car load of hogs to market, was home 
again. He was expected back. Here he 
was. “Howdy, Jim.” 

Close on Jim’s heels came a girl person- 
age of tremendous sartorial efflorescence. 
As she glided from the car’s dim interior 
to the platform’s edge and poised there, in 
a bar of level light from the sinking sun, 
the effect was much as if a moth of bril- 
liant color had emerged from its drab 
cocoon. 

She—Felice—was the answer to that 
perplexing question: “Why do those in 
solitary places habitually meet trains?” 


HOSE on the station platform 

turned to gaze with the perfect 
unison of a creature in possession of many 
faces, but only one will and set of muscles. 
As, iike a plumed and fluttering moth, she 
poised upon the step, Felice bore the 
scrutiny of the collective gaze unshrink- 
ingly. After a moment, with a smile and 
a nod of recognition, she gathered her 
wind-swept garments about her, though 
in the doing of this she risked the exposi- 
tion of inches of silken hose; then, floating 
down to the common level, she threw her- 
self with girlish abandon into the arms 
of Mrs. Chitbottem, wife in good standing 
of the local implement dealer. 


of Homeseekers — their ways and 
their wiles. But along convential 
lines only. Felice presented the old, 


familiar goods in a new, gaudy and mis- 
leading carton. Ducksfoot knew Home- 
seekers as lowly spirits of sombre dress, 
eager to please, thankful for favors, boast- 
ing—if at all—love of children and know- 
ledge of household economy, sharing a 
man’s name and property with humility 
and thankfulness. Small wonder then, as 
Felice opposed this tradition at each and 
every point, that Ducksfoot missed its 
guess. 


MONG those who witnessed the des- 

cent of Felice from No. 7, but in back- 
ground, seated on a baggage truck, play- 
ing with the ears of a fox terrier that lay 
on his knees, was a long-limbed youth 
who as a matter of fact did not belong to 
No. 7’s regular reception committe. He, 
properly speaking, was not of the town. 
He dwelt some miles down the south trail 
where he owned by virtue of inheritance, 
two sections of land and “a bunch of 
cattle.” 

This young man’s parents in an exub- 
rance of patriotism had ordered him 
christened Dennis Killarney Burns, the 
poetry of which selection hardly survived 
the ceremonials, as was of course bound 
to occur. 


Den had ridden to town that afternoon. 
After dining at the Chinese restaurant. 
where the visitor to Ducksfoot must dine 
or not at all, he had played a listless game 
of Cow-boy pool, looked in socially on the 
barber, made a few small purchases from 
the bartender and, having thus exhausted 
the town’s resources for amusement, had 
drifted with the crowd to the depot to 
No. 7. 

Without bias cr prejudice, Dennis, seat 
ed on the truck, silhouetted against a pile 
of returned-empty cream cans, was much 
the most attractive masculine figure the 
scene presented. giving him a 
cursory “once over” made a mental note 
to that effect. This note, as things trans- 
pired was equal to a chapter of incidents 
in his immediate future. 

There was little of the actor in Dennis. 
When he was happy he laughed. When he 
was mad he swore. And when he was 
dejected, as now, the imps of unhappiness 
perched about his person. Until a short 
week ago his life had been a thing of keen 
and singing zest. More grain, more 
cattle, more pigs, more material posses 
sions, to lay at the feet, metaphorically, of 
course, of a girl. That, until lately, had 
been life for Dennis. Then, existence 
with quick and cruel suddenness, had been 
drained of its zest and its song. 
then, nothing in life had been worth a 
simple effort to attain. Life had become a 
dark and empty cavern that gave back 
hollow echoes. He pondered continually 
upon leaving Ducksfoot for a locality with 
numerous, direct roads leading from bad 
to worse and on to oblivion. 

The girl’s name was Sally—Sally Pen- 
ington. Her folks owned and operated 
land adjoining his. Sally had been born 
on the prairie and belonged to it, like the 
crocuses that sprinkle its grass and the 
willows that wave over it; and the sun 
that floods the prairie with gold and the 
wind that sweeps it clean, had given her 
a body formed in grace and colored in tints 
of surging health. 

So these two, as all the countryside 
knew, were agreed to marry; and all was 
merry as a wedding bell, till from a sky 
containing no cloud even so large as a 
man’s hand, despair descended and laid 
icy fingers about the heart of Dennis. 

“’T would not be so bad,” Dennis had 
told himself repeatedly, “if I had done 
anything. But I haven't.” 


greet 


Felice, 


Since 





N order that you may judge on this 

point for yourself, here, briefly, is the 
causus belli, so to speak: 

Slowly, insidiously, Sally had become 
the victim of an obsession that Dennis 
did not sufficiently appreciate the honor 


x 


that she, in consenting to become his wife, 
was conferring upon him. Sally argued 
in this fashion: “Den figures he’s got me 
thrown and hog-tied for branding. How’d 
it be, I wonder, if I broke out on the range 
for a little?” Her phrasing was idiomatic 
of the plains, and not meant to carry any 
disrespect to herself in drawing the com- 
parison. Such a process of reasoning, 
you will surmise, was too deeply subtle for 
an open air, one-cylinder thinker like 
Dennis. 

It happened on a Sabbath evening. They 
were alone in the sitting room of Sally’s 
house. A great log, snapping and crack- 
ling in the grate, threw alternate bars of 
light and shadow across the room. Den- 
nis, under cover of a shadow, yawned. 
Five minutes passed. Another shadow 
and another yawn. And yet again. And 
still more—and this, to mix and 
dilute a metaphor, was the yawn that 
broke the camel’s back. 

“See here, Dennis,” snapped the girl, 
who had sprung to her feet, her eyes like 
points of metal as she glared at him, “our 
engagement’s off. You’re too fat ment- 
ally. Things have come your way too 
easy—and I don’t propose to join the pro- 
Good night.” 

There you have it. Sally left him and 
ascended the stairs. His jaw hung in 
suspension and, as his brain received the 
full shock of the situation, his eyes as- 
sumed the stunned and staring expression 
that steals over eggs in the poaching pro- 
cess. 

“Dog-gone it!” he murmured bitterly. 
“A fella can’t even yawn!” While as a 
matter of fact Sally knew, and we know, 
that this was not the point at all. 

And it was at this time that Gloom built 
her nest in the back of his head and 
started hatching the Imps that perched 
about his person, 


once 


cession. 


for the wonderful stranger 
Felice—she had work to do. She lost 
no time in setting out to stun the popu- 
lace. Gown after gown, crisp and fairly 
dripping style, she flaunted before them. 
Shoes the like of which they had not here- 
tofore believed in. Shoes, laced not in 
front, but at the sides forsooth, and still 
laced when they eventually did disappear 
beneath a short and shameless skirt. The 
shadow of a probability of an excuse 
evoked something new in hats—hats that 
flopped beneath the weight of a single 
rose or shot a geyser of feathers from atop 
one ear, outward and upward to the skies. 
She was, in short, the prominent current 
event and the cynosure around which 
circled much of the local interest. 

The young men of the town descended 
on the stogy home of Mrs. Chitbottem; 
and it was stogy no longer. They draped 
themselves on verandah, parlor and lawn, 
crowding the genial implement dealer him- 
self to his last line of trenches in the 
kitchen which he held with ominous mut- 
terings. 

Dennis came with the crowd and the 
crowd, under the deft touch of Felice, re- 
ceded and left him alone. He was taught 
to dance, than whom a camel has more 
grace. He was taught and urged to sing 
with the self same voice which from child- 
hood had been used as an urge to horses 
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and cattle. And many another city- 
bred herring was drawn across his path. 
He submitted. The pursuit of the Arts 
might serve, he reasoned, to obliterate the 
shadow of a false and fickle maid that, in 
a most disconcerting way, imposed itself 
still between him and every girl he saw. 
Felice, in turn, was taught to ride and 
to shoot. She learned but slowly and im- 
perfectly to the accompaniment of many 
appealing little screams for help and the 
display of much super-feminine dismay. 


O passed the summer. But not so 
Felice. She remained. Fall saw the 
cut grain in stooks, like rows of short, fat 
soldiers in the fields. To such a field, 
upon a certain day, these two had come 
to shoot the wily duck. Dennis made an 
ambuscade of sheaves close to the edge of 
a slough. In the intimacy of this golden 
horse-shoe the search of Felice came al- 
most to a successful end, for the con- 
versational ice upon which Dennis stood 
was thinner than he in his philosophy 
wot of. Only the whistle of a flock of 
ducks, so close and low that they could not 
be overlooked, saved him, snatching de- 
feat, as it were, from the very jaws of vic- 
tory; and all that Felice bagged that day 
was seven barley-fattened Teal which 
Dennis tied to her saddle horn as they 
started for home. 

“Oh, well,” argued Felice, “there’s 
another day coming, and it’s not good 
hunting practice to crowd ’em.” 


yw 


VERY day that the sun shone—and 
this provided few exceptions—Sally, 
the sadly neglected, saddled her pony and 
rode out — alone. Most often she went 








a 


Felice was the prominent current 
event and the cynosure around which 
circled much of the local interest. 


across the back fields. Sally togged for 
a ride was a sight for easy and pleasant 
contemplation. Her habit was, to a cer- 
tain degree, striking, and departed, in 
several essential points, from what is con- 
sidered de rigueur in the equestrian by- 
paths of Central Park and Rotten Row. 
First came a red sweater, faded, and 
shapeless—till Sally pulled it on. On her 
head was a round cloth cap of the shape 
and color of half a walnut shell. This 
was designed to keep her hair in order 
and out of sight—but was not always suc- 
cessful in this. Her straight young legs 
were enshrined in whipcord breeches. 


These were cut as far as the knee with 
sheer abandon as regards material, but 
there the spirit of economy had evidently 
prevailed and they shrunk and tapered 
to fit into shoe-packs that terminated in 
nests of rabbit’s fur. 

It would be very satisfactory to inter- 


ject at this point a description of Saily’s 


mount, running in this fashion—“‘beyond 
question here was a horse of noble line- 
age. His dilated, blood-red nostrils, his 
curved neck and shapely head, 
etc., etc.” 

But that were fiction, 
the common clay of fact. 

Spider was a cayuse which, plainly 
speaking, means. “just horse,” and in 
color, buckskin, which in case your mem- 
ory fails you, is the hue which a mocca- 
sin assumes with age and use. His height 
was under fifteen hands, and on his right 
withers he carried a burn-scar in the 
form of a double “S” since his yearling 
days, when a group of rough and uncouth 
characters had descended upon him, roped, 
thrown, tied and stung him near to death 
with a red-hot iron, laughing meanwhile. 


and we deal in 


ND now to digress; but just for a 
moment. 

Perhaps you have noticed that many of 
the master tragedies of fiction and fact 
have for their chief motif the element of 
delay. After the maligned and hunted 
hero has plunged home the fateful dagger, 
posthumous evidence turns up sufficient 
not only to clear him entirely had he lived 
but forty minutes longer, but quite ample 
to elect him mayor. And the matri- 
monial ventures that have been wrecked 
by important letters secreting themselves 
in cracks and crannies just long enough 
to allow some weeping Beatrice to contract 
a misalliance! Their nameis legion. And 
so on. 

And we call the responsible party, Fate. 
She delays an entrance by part of a 
second. The hero jumps off the bridge. 
The happy ending is wrecked beyond per- 
adventure. Fate allows an exit too sud- 
den, but a minute, a month or a year, and 
it is next to impossible to ring the curtain 
down on aught but trouble and tears. It 
might, therefore, be a worth-while idea 
to appoint a number of Assistant Fates 
whose duty it would be to see that delay 
and misconnection at least do not mar the 
happy endings. Thus, lightly, do we pro- 
vide another field in which may soar 
Feminine Endeavor. 


ND now back to the story—and Sally 

riding the buckskin-hued Spider. On 
such a day as this the sensation of riding 
the prairie is good for the soul and the 
body. Autumn, who had charge of things 
outdoors, had arranged for the sun to 
supply light, heat and general decorative 
effects. Through the timothy field and 
barley stubble on their own place went 
Sally and Spider; then through a gap in 
the fence which the threshers had left, 
into the south field of Neighbor Burns. 
Dennis’ cattle had been turned into this 
field when the crop was taken off. Some 
of them stood motionless as stumps, soak- 
ing up the sunlight. Others grubbed 
around the stacks in search of chaff and 








such grain as had gone over in threshing. 
Among them were the spring calves, 
sturdy, round-bellied little chaps, but over- 
young yet to stand the cold that crept over 
the prairie on the heels of the receding 
sun. 

When Sally got within a few rods of a 
stack she raised in her stirrups and as- 
sured herself that nothing human was in 
sight. Then she dismounted and dropped 
the lines to the ground. A short run and 
a quick spring landed her quite some dis- 
tance up the side of the strawstack where, 
to borrow a phrase from the current war, 
she proceeded to “dig in.” 

Not long afterwards Sally descried a 
moving object on the horizon. In exact 
proportion to the speed of a slow moving 
horse it resolved itself into the owner of 
the farm, coming to herd his “young stuff” 
into shelter for the night. First of all he 
started for home those calves scattered 
about the stubble. Then, when he rode 
close to the stack after those engaged in 
grubbing there, he pulled up and listened 
to the strangest sound that ever he had 
heard coming from a strawstack; and he, 
born and brought up with strawstacks, 

might Shaking the lines he 
started on a cautious circle of investiga- 
When this brought him to the south 
the stack there he found 
ed up like a sheep dog and weeping 
fit to melt the heart of a stone, than which 
Dennis’ heart was considerably more 
easily affected. 

Directly below her at the foot of the 
stack, making frantic, plunging efforts to 
reach her, was a Hereford bull, the over- 
lord of the herd, a thousand pounds of 
horned and hided fury! 


one Say. 


tion. 
side ol 
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Sally, 


cul 


ENNIS swung from the saddle. He 

ran to the bull and seized the ring 
that hung from its nose like the knocker 
on a cottage door. He fairly spun the bull 
on his (the bull’s) hind legs and sped his 
departure with a splendidly timed, whole- 
soled application of boot leather. 


g 
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“Why, Sally dear, he wouldn’t hurt you, 
little sweetheart. He ain’t got the guts of 
a rabbit, that old bull ain’t. Why 
he’s only an onery old he-cow.” 

It is to be deeply regretted that Dennis 
made reference to the internal furnish- 
ings of the rabbit. It makes an 
printed word. Still he but 
of the prairie; and further, the idiom is 


inelegant 





used an idiom 


apt, for naturalists tell us that the rabbit, 
alone among the furred and feathered, is 
without weapon of offence or defence (bar- 
ring his undoubted ability to get 
from a standing start on high)—an un 
equivocal pacificist. And, as Dennis used 
the comparison and Sally found it accept- 
and reassuring, it must 
spoken. 

Sally, now with her head on 
glowing shoulder, sobbed to a slow finish. 
Her arms about his 
though, goodness knows, he had 1 
or intention of departing anywhere. 
ssed away the tears as they tri 

her cheeks. He patted het 
with a hand as soft and yielding 
piece of two-by-four—the 
contact of the 


away 


able stand as 


Dennis’ 
neck detained him 
oO wish 


He 


wt 
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dow} 


gentle, healing 


wings of love to Sally. 


Finally, from the corral of his arms, she 
smiled a wet, winsome smile and said: 
“Oh, Denny, if you hadn’t of come!” 
They caught Spider easily enough, and 
Dennis swung the girl from the ground 
and dropped her into the saddle, which is 


as good a way as any to mount a horse. 
But then, 
; 


down again ard half way out of the saddle, 


small blame to him, he drew her 


a manceuvre which the horse was unpre 
pared for, and he moved away leaving 
ae 


Sally, her f inches from the ground, i1 
the arms of Dennis. For this neither of 
them thought less of the horse, nor chided 
him. 

With “whoops” and “hi-hi’s” the calves 
were sent loping down the trail for home. 
Then, because the air was keen like wine 
and the great danger was over, they raced 
their ponies to a certain poplar tree and 
back, and the girl, because of Dennis’ 


clever horsemanship, won by the lengtt 
of Spider’s nose. 


ND now, please note, an interval 

‘ more than a year has passed. 
Mrs. Dennis Burns 
house carrying across her arm a young 
and tender parcel of humanity in a way 


apparently gratifying to the youngste 


emerges from the 


self, but always the cause of nervousne 
and the wel 
She crosses the 


to bachelors, spinsters 
meaning general public. 
the barnyard, crow 


with cattle from which are to be selected 


awn and enters 


those adolescents sufficiently advanced 
their ribs, seared in with sting 
ng irons, the bearings of the 


carry on 
} 
armorial 


house of Burns, to wit, “Capital B couche, 


field of scorched hide, calf rampant.’ 
“See pittie cows. Rhoddie pat the } 
tie cows.” croons Sally in the mysteriou 
vitois supposed to bring the King’s Eng 
sh down to the level of infantile cor 
prehet n—much as food intended for 
the same oO imption 1s oftentimes 
ited 
R \ oth, advanced a mir 
ture nan } ne wiggvies he I é 
ta oO tne eare nima 
Hi, Sally Li mut!” shouts Denni 
as | or ni rom far corner ¢ 
the yar¢ ‘That’s the very bull that seairt 
you in the strawstack that day.” 
“Gor ‘ yracious!” cries Sa 
i } ny ne ! i way ina Sté 
k for the he 
A close erve vould have ! 
that, when ha Vay there, she ro 
er lips to the baby’s ear and murmured 
that which a super-acute listener woul 
have translated somewhat as follows 
Baby darlin’, your daddy came just i 
time that day. I couldn’t have kept t 
bull much longer. The oats I was feeding 
- 


him were almost gone. 
Wh to say is that ever 


; ye 
humble oats, in the 





a few 

right hands, are cap 

able of overcoming the malignancy of the 
lund and plots of Fate. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER III. 

UNDERCURRENTS, 
OMEROY recovered quickly under 
the influence of cold water and a 
flask of rye whisky which the Swede, 
with a generous grin, had unexpectedly 
produced from its hiding-place beneath 
the flooring. He sat with his back against 
the wall, propped as comfortably as might 
be with Macklin’s coat. The arm rested 
in a sling, bandaged tightly in the rough 
splints that Macklin had improvised. 
Macklin had also located a silver cigarette- 
case in a pocket of the muddy coat, and 
the expression on the secretary’s pale 
face was so much more cheerful that the 
ministering angel grinned with pleasure. 

The Swede had gone back to his duty as 
guard outside, refusing to listen to the 
arguments vehemently presented by the 
said angel—in fact, deliberately relocking 
the padlock on them. Because his one 
prisoner had multiplied into two was rea- 
son rather for doubled vigilance than 
otherwise, according to the workings of 
Svenson’s intelligence. What the outcome 
of this attitude might have been in the face 
of Macklin’s furious remonstrance is 
hard to say had not Pomeroy interfered. 

“What did you say these beggars had 
locked you up for?” he asked with some 
curiosity. 

“Search me! I came down here on a 
freight to look for a pocketbook I lost 
when our van was here the other morn- 
ing. We’re up on the next siding west 
of this now, you know. Well, just as I 
was thinking of borrowing a lantern from 
Halldorson - the foreman here — 
didn’t the whole gang jump on me! They 
pounded me ‘round a bit, tied my hands 


read 


he’s 


and feet together an’ slung me in here 
“And you don’t know what for, eh?” 
“You know as much about the reason 


for it as I 


” 
lo. 


S femce secretary glanced up quickly; it 

was almost as if he would satisfy 
himself that there was no hidden signifi- 
cance in the remark. He blew a cloud of 
smoke to one side and smiled a little. 

“Well, never mind, Tow-head. We'll 
attend to His Nibs when the time comes. 
we bother about him, 
there’s some talking to do in order that 
you may understand exactly what you 
have to do to-night. And time is preci- 
ous.” 

Macklin stared for a moment, then nod- 
ded attentively. It seemed the proper 
thing, the only answer that was expected. 
President Waring’s secretary was study- 
ing him attentively in silence. There were 
many who had grown uncomfortable 
under the cold appraisement of those 
shrewd little eyes; in their dark depths 
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lurked inherent wariness, a knowledge of 
the world. Macklin stared back steadily. 

“D’you know, Macklin, I rather like 
your appearance,” said Pomeroy unex- 
pectedly. “You’ve got a good face.” 

“It’s honest,” agreed Macklin mendaci- 
ously. “I was born that way.” 

“Exactly. It’s honest. I think you 
are to be—trusted.” 

“Why, Mr. Pomeroy, you-—— 
other’s raised hand checked him. 

“That’s alright. I know what you’re 
going to say,” he protested. “That’s my 
business—to know men. I haven’t been 
secretary to the President of this road 
for three years without meeting a few, 
believe me. So it’s not at all necessary 
for you to tell me that you’re on the 
square, that you’re loyal to the Company 
you’re working for and that you’d feel 
yourself honored by any demands which 
might be made on you by President War- 
ing or myself. Is that right?” 

“Tt certainly is, sir.” 

Pomeroy eyed him keenly. 

“And if I’m not greatly mistaken, Mr. 
Macklin, you belong to that sterling class 
to whom loyalty is a thing beyond the 
reach of barter—to whom, in short, it is a 
deep-rooted sentiment, something that’s in 
the blood, so to speak. Go through hell 
itself for a man you respected, eh, Mack- 
lin?—for a superior officer who was on the 


9 


square, for instance? 


~ Fee 


GAIN Macklin nodded. He was 

much surprised at the seriousness of 

the other’s manner to speak. He wonder- 
ed what all this was leading up to. 

“That’s probably a part of your family 
tradition,” nodded Pomeroy with approval, 
“so that such an attitude comes as nat- 
urally to you as would your antagonism to 
anything mean and underhand in 
man’s dealings with another. I’m glad 
you’re that kind of a man because—be- 
cause, Macklin, you’ll have need of those 
qualities to-night. Your presence here is 
a godsend; nothing short of it.” 

He paused, frowning at the floor as if 
choosing his words with care. A queer 
little thrill of elation warmed the younger 
man. His eyes focused steadily on the 
secretary’s wan face while he listened in- 
tently, lips parted. 

“What I have to tell you,” continued 
Pomeroy, “must appear to you on the face 
of it as so preposterous that I find diffi- 
culty in presenting the facts in such a 
manner that you will accept them un- 
hesitatingly as the truth. It is essential 
that you do so accept them if you are to 
prove your worth at what is undoubtedly 
a crisis in the history of the Canadian 
Midland. God knows, it is hard enough 
for me to be incapacitated as I am at this 
time when the need for my best energies 


too 


one 


rights 


Wicked” and “1,000 Per Cent.—Net!” 


is greatest, when the fate of—I was al- 
most going to say of the Company itself— 
hangs in the balance. It’s hard for me to 
have to delegate the secret in my posses- 
sion even to one I know will carry out my 
instructions to the last minute detail. If 
you fail in believing me—you must believe 
me! Do you hear, Macklin, old man, you 


'r 


must believe me without question! 


E clutched the other’s hand. His 

cheeks had flushed faintly and the 
glitter of a strong excitement was in his 
eyes. Macklin breathed quickly; he had 
a feeling of being dragged beyond his 
depth—into things with which he was un- 
familiar, big things. 

“Listen. You know about how much 
love is lost between our road and the 
C.L.S. people. You know that it’s always 
been bitter war between them. There’s 
a time coming when both roads may be- 
come transcontinentals, and meanwhile 
those fellows are watching every move we 
make—like hawks. They’re continually 
watching for a chance to forestall us, both 
on the stock markets and in the field. 
They have spies in our camp!” 

“Spies?” 

“T venture to say there isn’t a depart- 
ment that hasn’t one or more clerks who 
are secretly drawing pay from the C.L.S. 
for keeping their eyes open.” 

“As bad as that!” 

“Worse. For instance, it leaked out 
not long ago that we were contemplating 
expansion northward, that secret surveys 
were being made, that our pathfinders had 
located a big mineral deposit which would 
be of untold value to the road. It became 
known somehow that maps and full data 
had been prepared. Macklin, several at- 
tempts have been made to obtain this in- 
formation!” 

“By the C.L.S.?” 

“By agents of theirs, working under 
cover.” 

“But Great Scott! they didn’t get it, 
did they?” 

“No. The little fellows hadn’t a chance. 
The papers were placed for safe keeping 
in the vaults of a certain bank and re- 
mained there until recently, when they 
were removed to President Waring’s pri- 
vate safe, pending an important directors’ 
meeting. Does that strike you as being 
a little—well, out of the ordinary?” 

“You mean : 

“Why weren’t they left in the bank 
vaults? It would be a simple matter to 
send a reliable messenger over to the bank 
for them after the meeting was called in 
the President’s office, wouldn’t it?” 

“May be Mr. Waring wanted them right 
beside him where he could look after them 
himself and——” 

“That’s a better guess than you know, 
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Macklin. He did want them right beside 
him where he could look after them him- 
self.” Pomeroy smiled a little. “And 
where none of his associates could lay 
their hands on them,” he added. “It works 
both ways, you see.” 

“I—I don’t think I quite follow that 
Pomeroy.” 


, Mr. 


“IT don’t suppose you do. The game has 
been played very shrewdly, I must admit, 
and everything would have gone forward 
as planned—but for the interterence of 
Little Willie, meaning me. Oh, yes, 
there’s been a lovely little game in pro- 
gress for some time—a fine little frame- 
up,” nodded Pomeroy as he noted his audi- 
tor’s bewilderment. 

“But let me explain. There isn’t time 
now to go into details as to how my sus- 
picions were first aroused. I’ve been 
watching things carefully for some 
months. I couldn’t believe the thing pos- 
sible at first and that is why I’ve delayed 
acting. I wanted to be sure of my ground. 
It wasn’t till Waring removed the packet 
to his private car, iust before we left on 
this last trip, that things came to a head. 
When plans were suddenly changed and 
we came up this way, I knew the time 
had come to act and to act quickly if I was 
going to do anything to save the situation 
for the Canadian Midland.” 


OMEROY paused. He wet his dry lips 
and the clutch of his fingers tightened 
on the other’s arm. His eyes were burn- 
ing feverishly and his voice grew suddenly 
husky with eagerness. : 
“Macklin.” he announced solemnly 
“this man Waring is a traitor to his busi- 
ness associates! That’s a pretty grave 
charge to make, I know, and I'd be the last 
one to make it if it wasn’t true. You 
know that. I’ve got no kick coming on the 
way he’s treated me; but when it comes 
down to a auestion of personal loyalty 
against loyalty to the road there can be 
no question of the only course that’s open 
to a man of moral responsibility. I think 
you will agree with me in that. 

“Waring’s sold out to the C.L.S.! He 
has ‘agreed to turn over these closely 
guarded papers to the Midland’s bitterest 
rival. He expects to meet their secret 
agents in the matter to-morrow night at 
a certain rendezvous some miles north of 
Indian Creek!” 

“Indian Creek!” gasped Macklin, his 
face tense. It was the agent at Indian 
Creek who had told the Boss about expect- 
ing the President’s car up the line! 

“Yes. Of course, he’s merely stopping 
off there for ‘some fishing’!” 





“But—Good Heavens! Surely—surely 
this can’t be true, Mr. Pomeroy!” 

Yet even as he spoke he felt that it 
was. The secretary was too deadly in 
earnest for any other conclusion. 

“T tell you they own Waring, body and 
soul! I can prove it!” 
MACELIN got onto his feet. He paced 

about in agitation. He was greatly 
shocked at this revelation; it upset his 
hitherto matter-of-fact acceptance of all 
ordered affairs. If this thing were 
true ! 
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“But—but a big man like the president 
of a railway—surely he couldn’t expect 
to get away with that kind of funny work! 
His job- why, he’d 
jected blat kly. 

Pomeroy gestured impatiently. 

“That’s easy. You don’t imagine for a 
that Waring hasn’t got a 

light in, do you? The C.L.S. 
people’ll look jolly well after him, don’t 
you see? Everything’d be covered 
slick as you please. The papers will be 

and Waring’ll kick up a 
hulabaloo about it—make a tremendous 
fuss. Then it'll all blow over and you can 
bank on it that John F. Waring is slated 
for the presidency of the C.L.S. inside of 
six months with a fatter salary than he’s 


lose his job!” he ob- 


moment soft 


nest to 
up as 


stolen great 


getting now and a nice bunch of stock 
tucked away in his jeans! Believe me, 


Macklin, I /-now what I’m talking about.” 

Macklin was young and inexperienced 
His knowledge of this world of big finan- 
cial undercurrents was limited to what he 
read in the newspapers. He had a vague 
idea that it was a potential world where 
the undercurrents were deep and dark 
with warring intrigues. He had read a 
novel one time- In the uncertain lan- 
tern light his face showed pale 
troubled. He was filled with a dismay 
that seemed to clog his faculties. 


and 


HE secretary was speaking again and 
Macklin was presently aware of a 
He noted with fresh sur- 
prise that there were tears in the other’s 
eyes. 

“Tt’s something more to me than a mere 
matter of ethics, old man,” Pomeroy was 
saying earnestly. “This good old road 
has a history that stirs the blood and I’ve 
been with it long enough to be loyal to its 
traditions. Are we going to sit down 
calmly and let a shyster like this man, 
Warinr’. get away with a deal as raw as 
It’s often done bv fellows like him, 
but this is one time when the trick don’t 


change in voice. 


this 


work! I say. are we going to let him get 
away with it?” He threw down the end 
of his cigarette with a forte that scat- 


tered a shower of svarks. “Dammit! 
Macklin, old boy, not if my name’s Hugh 
Pomeroy!” 

“And not if mv name’s Horace P. Mack 
lin!” supplemented Macklin excitedly. 
“The confounded old scoundrel!” he ex 
ploded. “The measly cur!” 


Pomeroy drew a long breath. 


IV. ’ 
MR, POMEROY BECOMES EXPLICIT. 
66 HEN hur- 


listen,” he went or 


riedly. “Last night I watched 
my chance to get hold of the nacket. 
I got it after everyone else in the car 
turned in for the night. I planned te 


drop off, walk back to the nearest station 
and catch the westbound Limited at mid- 
night. Waring’s steward is a light sleeper 
and I heard him stirring in his berth just 
after I got the papers. It hurried me up, 
so that I went out at once and dropped off 
the black platform of the private car. 
“She was hitting up a faster pace than I 
bargained for and when I came to I was 
in pretty bad shape. I don’t know how 


I put in the night; guess I was off my head 
part of the time. Anyway, I kept going 
When I this tank | 
simply had to give up. 
and I stumbled into the corner where you 


got to was all in 


The door Was ope 


found me. 

“It was noon before I came to my sens 
and—I was afraid to stir outside in my 
helpless state. I figured it wasn’t safe be- 
if I’d beer Anyway, | 
thought it was best to wait for dark. I 
I guess I was pretty weak and must’ve lost 
My my memory 
Funny how a fellow 
He passed his 
hand wearily across his white forehead 
and laughed nervously. 

“But, Holy Smoke, Mr. Pomeroy, why 
didn’t you try for the section foreman’s? 
Halldorson’s shack isn’t more’n a hundred 
yards away from this tank. Mrs. Hall 
dorson’d have fixed your arm up and giver 
you a bite to eat Why, say, you must 
be nearly starved!” cried Macklin as the 
other’s plight unfolded more fully to his 
Imagination. 


cause missed 


consciousness again. 
seems kind of—hazy. 
gets sometimes, ain’t it?” 


“Never mind me!” 
petulant with 


clumsily in 


Pomeroy’s voice was 
impatience. He fumbled 
his hip pocket. “There’s the 
reason I laid low.” 


E tossed a bulky blue envelope to the 

floor, a long, strong linen envelope, 
and the junior member of Topographical 
Survey Party Number Two noted with a 
certain sense of awe the official seals that 
their 
blood-red in the lantern light. 
very important. 


irregular daubs of wax 
It looked 


covered it, 


“Nothing matters but that packet, 
Macklin. That’s what’s made me ill—to 


be so helpless with everything depending 
upon me. I'll be alright now. I couldn’t 
trust any lout of a section hand, don’t you 
see? As I said before, your arrival has 
been nothing short of a godsend. It is an 
evidence that the right’s on our side.” 

“What am I to do?” asked Macklin 
eagerly. 

“I want you to take that packet—better 
put it in your inside pocket right now 
Here, roll up my coat and put your own 
on. That’s the stuff! Button it in! You 
get down the line iust as fast as 
you can. Walk to the nearest flag-station, 
of her—it wouldn’t be safe to hang 
here—and jump the first train 
that comes along—freight or passenger or 
work-train — anything at all on wheels 
that'll get you on your way. If you could 
only run across a divisional engineer and 
his velocipede ! Here—take this. It’s 
my personal pass—good on anything, en- 
gine included. The point is, you’ve got 
to get to headquarters as soon as possible. 
Don’t lose a minute.” 

“Headquarters?” echoed Macklin. 

“That’s what I said. Now listen to me 
carefully. For the life of you, don’t take 
that envelope out of your pocket till you 
It might mean danger to 


are to 


act 
east 


around 


do get there. 
t 


yourself if certain eyes saw it in your 
possession. So don’t let anyone krow 
you've got it or that you’ve seen me. A! d 


when I say ‘anyone,’ Macklin, I mean just 
that. If anybody gets inquisitive, you've 
been sent back to town by the Boss—mean- 
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“Ay tank you not 


half 


doorway. A 


ing Rutland, you understand—-to get a 
few little things that he was needing. 

“It isn’t likely that you'll have any 
trouble, but in a game like this it’s always 
well to reverse the Wise Man’s advice and 
cross the bridges before you come to them. 
If you can avoid the rivers altogether, so 
much the better; for, believe me, they’re 
no mere brawling brooks that can be 
hopped over or waded with your trousers 
rolled up! 

“T don’t want to scare you unduly, but 
everything depends upon secrecy, Mack- 
lin, and the whole future of the company 
is inside your coat. Remember that! 

“When you get to headquarters you'll 
need to be doubly cautious. There is only 
one man in the whole city who must get 
hold of that envelope. None of the Mid- 
land officials must get it, none of the direc- 
tors, not even the Vice-President. Remem- 
ber that it has been saved from the Pre- 
sident himself only by the greatest good 


luck. Don’t trust a single soul. Do you 
hear? Are you quite sure you understand 
me?” 


Macklin nodded quickly. 

“Go on,” he urged in a voice thick with 
excitement. ‘‘Who’s the man I must give 
it to, then?” 

“You know Cranston, I suppose — 
Cranston?” 

“You mean the detective?’ 

“Yes, head of the company’s detective 
force.” 


Bob 


fale smart faller now 1’ 


batcha,” 
the 


grin was dodging about corners 


“I’ve heard of him, but never met him 
personally.” 

“Good. So much the better. If you’ve 
never met him he won’t know you by sight. 
Steer clear of his department whatever 
you do, Macklin!” 

“Keep away from Cranston?” 


66\7 OU bet your life! Cransten and his 

bunch of wooden-heads ’d ball this 
whole thing up in no time by making an 
official noise like an increase of salary! 
You catch on, I hope? This is a matter 
that must not leak out-—for a hundred rea- 
sons. You're mixing up with the real stuff 
in diplomacy, Macklin. Don’t forget that. 
It’s a whole lot deeper than petty theft, 
ticket-scalping and playing spotter to a 
gang of train hands. It’s completely out 
of Bob Cranston’s class and he’s a pretty 
good man. 

“You’re to go straight to the Crown Life 
building down town, and on the fourth 
floor you’ll find an office door lettered— 
write it down carefully, now—‘John O. 
Fuller, real estate, loans and investments.’ 
Got it? The number on the door is 417. 
Don’t open this door but follow the cor- 
ridor around the corner till you come to 
the first door on the left, labeled ‘Private.’ 

“Tap cautiously on this door four times 

two quick knocks, then two more. 
here, like this. Get it right, now—two 
quick knocks, a pause, then two more quick 
knocks.” ° 


See 


growled Svenson 
of 


from the 


his wide mouth. 


’ 


“Sure. I won’t forget. Go on!” nod- 


ded Macklin breathlessly. 


“The door will be opened by a little bald- 
headed man with squinty cyes and a 
rather red nose. You’ll know him when 
you see him. If by any chance it’s any- 
body else, pretend you’ve got into the 
wrong office and get out just as fast as you 
can. Don’t linger for anything, but beat 
it right out of the building. Not much 
danger of Fuller himself not opening that 
particular door, though; for it’s his pri- 
vate office and he’s mighty particular 
about intruders. If you don’t happen to 
get an answer after trying a couple of 
times you’ll know that Fuller's out and 
you'll have to try again later on.” 

“Who's this man, Fuller?” 

“He’s the man you’ve got to hand the 
packet to—to Fuller and nobody else.” 

“Yes, I know. But who is he?” 

“This is no time for idle questions, Mr. 
Macklin, but a time for blind obedience!” 
reproved the president’s secretary sharply. 

“Il — I beg your pardon,” stammered 
Macklin with burning ears. “I—I*meant 
no offence, Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“T know that, old man. Forgive me. | 
—I’m over-anxious just now and you'll 
have to make allowances. This busted 
wing of mine—my nerves——. You'll un- 
derstand that in an organization as in- 
tricate as that of a railroad there 
wheels within wheels. Fuller’s part 
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HIS is to bé a chronicle of achieve- 
ments; and the resource, the dar- 
ing, the courage behind each. 

It takes courage to throw up, even 
temporarily, a real success on the chance 
of greater achievements later. Christie 
MacDonald—most diminutive, dainty and 
dimpled of comic opera stars—was scor- 
ing a success that was very real. In “The 
Spring Maid” and “Sweethearts” she had 
captured the fickle affections of a theatre- 
going continent. Any light opera with this 
winsome little Nova Scotian in the lead- 
ing role was sure to draw long lines to the 
box offices. But two years ago Miss Mac- 
Donald gave it all up and went over to 
Europe for an extended period of vocal 
training. She wanted to sing better 
things than such airy trifles as “Day 
Dreams.” For two years now she has 
striven and worked and is at last ready 
to come back to astonish musical America. 
Fritz Kreissler, the violonist, has writ- 
ten an opera for her which may be pro- 
duced later in the present season and in 
which she will be able to show the results 
of her two year’s earnest work. 

Christie MacDonald is a Canadian, one 


To Maud Al- 
lan belongs 
the credit for 
the starting of 
a remarkable 
school of danc- 


ing. Below 
she is seen 
in her latest 
dance, “Nair 


the Slave.” 
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of a large and brilliant 
coterie of stage stars who 
claim the Dominion as 
home; and it is significant 
that the same dauntless 
determination to get right 
to the top that has caused 
her to relinquish two years 
in the middle of her career 
to study, is also found in 
every one of these Cana- 
dian notabilities. Thev are 
all singing, acting, danc- 
ing their way to the front 
with a resourcefulness 
that must awaken pride in 
the people of Canada: for, 
the presence of this quality in all the 
Canucks of Stagedom would almost seem 
to indicate that it is a national trait. And 
it is further to be noted that the past year 
has seen the most remarkable advance in 
the case of practicaly every Canadian 
mimic leader. It is the object of this 
article to chronicle the achievements of 
this fruitful year. 

It is, for instance, within the past 
twelve months that Mary Pickford, called 
by some “the 
most famous 
woman in the 
world,” has 
formed her 
own company, 
first known as 
“Famous Play- 
ers — Mary 
Pickfo. d, 





from the home 
as she appears in “Less Than the Dust.” 


Mary Pickford, who was born a few doors 


of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Inc.,” and now “The Artcraft Pictures 
Corporation.” She is guaranteed a sal 
ary, or earnings, of $600,000 a year. This 
dazzling figure has been rolled so often o1 
the tongues of movie “fans” that it has 
lost its significance. But back of the 
accepted fact something that the 
public has never paused to consider. How 
is it that any girl, be she ever so beautiful 
and clever, can earn the stupendous salary 
now paid to this rollicking bit of humar 

ity who but a few years ago ran bare 
foot down the very avenue where MACc- 
LEAN’S MAGAZINE is published? She has 
a pair of eloquent eyes and a head of hair 
that “films” like spun gold; but othe: 
actresses have quite as much physical 
charm. Her powers of facial expression 
are equalled by many a screen rival. 
Why, then, is she paid a salary that would 
ransom all the kings of the Balkans? 

Perhaps the reason can be found in a 
recent story that is told of this famous 
little lady. One day a member of het 
company happened to walk through a sec 
tion of the East side of New York, which 
is safest when traversed in a sight-seeing 
bus. And there, rather shabbily attired 
and muffled up some to escape notice, who 
should he see but Mary Pickford. She 
was strolling coolly along among the Red 
Idas and the Shang Ganleys and taking in 
everything. 

“See here,” said the actor, edging up 
alongside of her and speaking in an 
agitated undertone, “this is no place for 
you.” 


lies 


“It’s exactly the place,” was her cool 
response. “I’ve found out a lot of things. 
We’ve not been putting on these east- 
siders right at all. I’m going to see that 


a few points about cos- 
tumes are corrected after 
this, and I’ve discovered 
how the East side girl 
really walks and carries 


herself. She has a way all 
her own — something like 
this.” 


“If they got on to who 
you are,” said the actor, 
nervously, “you'd be kid- 
napped sure. I’m going to 
get you out of here right 
away.” And he did. But 
the object of her visit had 
been accomplished. 

That is one reason why 
Mary Pickford’s work is so 
popular with the public 
that she is worth $600,000 
a year. There may be 
other reasons. But it is 
her determination to study 
every detail of costume 
and carriage, to hunt up 
historical points, to read, 
observe and analyze con- 
tinuously that enables her 
to exploit her screen per- 
sonality with such success. 

Mary Pickford’s own 


company is just nicely 


started and her first play. 
shortly to be released, is 
“Less Than the Dust,” a 
rather remarkable drama- 
Wood- 

lyric 


tization of Amy 
forde-Finden’s love 
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Donald Brian's success is 
not entirely due to the 


possession of a handsome 
face and a pair of dancing 


le gs. He has worked hard. 
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of that name. It will be 
awaited by Canadians 
with redoubled interest. 


HERE are three stages 

in a successful thea- 
trical career — first actor, 
then star, finally actor- 
manager. Attaining to 
the last stage is proof pos- 
itive of the possession not 
only of histrionie gifts of 
the rarest sort, but also of 
business ability. Some of 
the most brilliant actors 
are quite incapable of 
managing a company or, 
for that matter, of acquir- 
ing sufficient money to 
launch so ambitious an en- 
terprise. The very best 
actors of modern times- 


Irving, Tree, Mansfield, 
k’orbes-Robertson and 
others — have, however, 


combined with their strong 
imaginative and creative 
solid business 
sense that not only made 
better actors of them, but 
helped them to achieve the 
most complete 
They became actor-mana- 
gers and were successful 
in a more or less degree in 
this dual role. It follows 
that the man or wo- 

man who finances 
and manages his or 

her own company is 
superior in many re- 
spects to those who / 
limit themselves to / 


powers a 


success. 











their work on the boards; and it is highly 
gratifying to note that no less than three 
of the leaders of the mimic world who 
hail from Canada have recently under- 
taken to produce plays under their own 
management. 

First and foremost is Margaret Anglin. 
This member of a distinguished Canadian 
family, who, by the way, first saw the 
light of day in the Speakers’ Chambers at 
Ottawa, undertook some two years ago 
to produce a series of plays from the 
Greek classics. It was a courageous step. 
Imagine playing Grecian tragedy in the 
land which invented the musical revue, 
and made ragtime a national obsession! 
3ut it proved successful; and when later 
Margaret Anglin followed it up by pro- 
ducing on a most splendid scale a series 
of Shakespearean comedies, she effectu- 
ally established herself as the leading 
female exponent of the classic drama in 
America. This season she is playing in 
“Caroline,” by Somerset Maugham. 

Miss Anglin’s position among the great- 
est actresses of the day is too firmly estab- 
lished to require mention. It has been 
interesting, however, to note the success 
which has attended her first efforts as a 
producer. 


EXT comes James K. Hackett, the 
big, upstanding, square-jawed hero 
of romantic plays, who was born in St. 
John, N.B., and who established himself 















Margaret 
Anglin is now 
acting under 
her own man- 
agement. This 
season she is 
producing 
“Caroline,” a 
scene from 
which is shown 
herewith. 
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Jul a Arthur, 


ecwn management ina new play, “Se remonda.” 








eho js now appedai ing unde r her 








as the greatest of matinee idols by his 
“Rudolph Rossendyl.” Hackett is his 
own manager now. Last season he pro- 
duced “Merry Wives of Windsor” with 
Viola Allen, another of our all-Canadian 
list, as leading lady. He has not as yet 
selected a vehicle for this season and 
may be seen again in Shakesperean roles. 
It is worth noting that Hackett is one 
of the wealthiest of living actors, though 
a big share of his fortune came to him 
as an inheritance. He is handling his 
wealth skilfully and will probably become 
a financia! force in the theatrical field. 


"THE third is Julia Arthur. It was a 

severe loss when, some years ago, Miss 
Arthur retired from the stage, and her 
return last season was heralded from one 
end of the continent to the other. It is 
worth noting here, as evidence of the 
high purpose of Miss Arthur that she 
considered coming back to the footlights 
for some years before finally doing so, 
but purposely delayed her return until a 
play could be found which would war- 
rant her leaving private life again. Her 
final choice, “The Eternal Magdalene,” 
was a play of lofty intent in which she 
played with even more finish and emo- 
tional force than ever before. The play 
unfortunately did not prove as successful 
as had been hoped. This season she is 
producing under her own management a 


romantic drama of old France of the 
twelfth century, “Seremonda.” While 


Miss Arthur’s plans for the immediate 
future are not absolutely definite she has 
in mind the revival of one of her previous 
successes and the presentation of a mod- 
ern play. But these are held in abey- 
ance until “Seremonda” is successfully 
launched. 


EFORE leaving the subject of the 

business ability of stage stars, men- 
tion should be made of a successful veii- 
ture of May Irwin’s in the shape of a 
summer hotel in the Thousand Islands 
which she owns and operates. May Irwin 
was born in Whitby, Ontario, so many 
years ago that she is to-day one of the 
veterans of the American stage. But 
time has not dulled her capacity either 
for business ventures or refined comedy. 
So far as her theatrical connection is 
concerned she was last heard of in 
“Friend Wife,” and, it is believed, is now 
preparing for an appearance in a new 
vehicle. 


ND now consider the dancing field. 

That brings one first of all to Maud 
Allan. Some years ago England was lit- 
erally swept off its feet by the work of a 
young girl who came from Hamilton, On- 
tario (famous also as the home of Julia 
Arthur), and who had found, invented or 


revived a new kind of dance. 
lan’s “Salome” was the first 
tion of the craze for 
which has since clutched two continents 
and has helped to bring grace back int 
the Terpischorean art; so that to Maud 
Allan belongs the credit for the starting 
of a rather remarkable To-da\ 
dancing classes, clad it 
pure may be 
seen everywhere at work on beaches and 
in forest glades, trying to catch the spi: 
of Hellenic abandon. 


Maud Al] 
manifesta 
the classic dance 


school. 
barefooted 
Grecian 


and 
brevity, 


robes of 


The secret of Maud Allan’s success wa 
originality. Out of the whirl of dance: 
of all Spanish, Russian, Swedish, 
she emerged with all the spectacular sud 
denness of a brilliant comet 
swinging solar system. Afte 
the furore created by her Dance of the 
Seven Veils had Maud Alla: 
went to England Australia. But 
she is back and promising to become as 
conspicuously 


sorts, 
new and 
into our 


subsided, 
and 


successful as before: fo: 
the same She has something 
original. She is doing par tomime-opera, 
“Nair the Slave.” This is a kind of e: 


reason. 


tertainment entirely new to the stage, 
Miss Allan claims. Arabian in atmos 
phere, it is dramatic and intense. The 


scenario was written by Pierre Boldrini, 
a prominent Italian while Bel 
passi—name to conjure with in Rome 
wrote the music. Miss Allan also has 
several new dances, among them a cycle 
of eight of Chopin’s preludes, Mer 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” and the “Pee 
Gynt” suite from Greig. 

Miss Allan is under her own manage 
ment—another evidence of her 


novelist, 


success 


ND speaking of dancers, recalls th¢ 
fact that a Newfoundlander, Donald 
Brian to wit, is one of three stars to 
score the longest run that New York has 
seen in some time. “Sybil,” with Julia 
Sanderson and Joseph Cawthorne shar- 


ing the limelight with the lithe anc 
handsome Donald, ran all last season 
and is starting out again this fall as 


though, like Tennyson’s brook, it would 
go on forever. It takes something extra 
good to run so long in Gotham and ce! 
tainly a large share of the credit is due 
to the work of this Newfoundland pro 
duct. 

Donald Brian’s success is not entirely 
due to the possession of a handsome face 
and a pair of dancing legs. His career 
has been marked by hard work and unre- 
mitting efforts to improve himself. He 
has acquired the peculiar combination of 
qualifications needed to makea comic opera 
star by much the same process as that 
by which, for instance, the general ma) 
ager of a bank attains that lofty em! 
nence; he found out first what was needed 
and then brought himself up to that 
standard. 


N ENTION might also be made of the 
achievements of many other Cana 
Rose Stahl (who hails from 
Montreal), George MacFarlane (a Blue- 
nose), Matheson Lang and others almost 
equally illustrious. In every instances 
there could be adduced the same 
of application, determination and, great 
est of all, real business-like qualities. 


dian stars- 


less ? 


Donald McLauchlan 


A Story of Adventure and Mystery Laid in the North 


E and the Indian sat alone in the 
cabin.. Although friendly they sat 
apart as was their custom. Pipe 
in mouth, the Indian sat silent, immov- 


able. The Scotchman—a huge dwarf— 
in a flow of sound from an accordio: 
n his big, crooked hands, looked up 
from the fire. He saw himself in a 
glass a piece of broken looking glass, 
with nails driven around it into the 


wall, above the rude cabin fireplace. At 
sight of his image he laughed grotesquely, 
g'eefully. He was native to the vast wil- 
itself. Donald McLauchlan was 
a mighty woodsman. Far up where the 
tamarack grows and the birch and spruce 
put forth their first green and tender signs 
of spring, the misshapen being was known 
for his wondrous wilderness skill. He 
full of kindness and humor. His 
large, weather-stained features, stiff bush 


derness 


was 


of dark, tow-colored hair and ragged 
vard, his great cavern of a mouth, 
crooked limbs and rude _ deformities 


seemed but to mark a sense of humor in 
the dwarf’s surrender to the comic 
tragedy of life. 

Long ago from cherished “auld” Scot- 
land’s rocky glens he had brought to the 
land of the North—to the reaches of the 
Hudson Bay and the Peace River—to the 
McKenzie River and to the south and west 
of it—a fading though original memory of 
Scotland’s crags and wastes, its rushing 
torrents, its brawling streams, its rich 
and treasured heather scents. Its purple 
b! blent with a love of 
the great Canadian wilderness which, 
for a joyous and perilous stretch of 
seasoning years, had given him company 
-in its solitude, happiness in its wild, far- 
reaching ways, and—home. And so he 
loved the great North, its vast and enrap- 
turing lakes, rivers, the sun sinking in the 
northern electrical air in blazing gold and 
red and purple above its endless forests. 


however, 


obiocm, 


F spring had its green “shoots” so had 
winter its frosts, and the dwarf glor- 
ied in the regions of sun-shot ice and 
wintry fancy! A moment since, but for 
the Indian, alone he had been standing 


outside the cabin in the wilds and the 
heart of the North, the snows and the 
frozen waters. Ever had been his un- 


canny humor, loving the solitudes of win- 
ter—“th’ on-ding o’ snaw an’ th’ blast’— 
happily to laugh in his beard, which shag- 
gily covered his rugged features. The 
Indian had stood beside him clad in the 
coarse, modern dress supplied by the 
Company — the Hudson Bay — that still 
practically controlled the trapping of the 
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region. Donald might be said to have 
been similarly dressed. Coarse mackin- 
tosh covered the dwarf’s sinewy and 


twisted form. Great mittens of deer skin 
were on his big, gnarled hands. The win- 
ter cap of wolverine fur, with fur-hang- 
ings about the ears, protected the dispro- 
portioned head. The mercury stood at 
forty degrees below zero. 

“Tis fair cold,” the dwarf had said, at 
the door of the cabin, where he and the 
Indian had halted on their snowshoes in 
the gully-way they had made through the 
deep snow from the door when, some days 
before, they had dug out to the surround- 
ing country. “T’ snaw’s like bittie crys- 
tal ’een,” in his Scotch nature an uncon- 
scious poet, Donald added. 

The Indian stood silent. 

“Ye sure ye saw no more?” Donald 
waited, then spoke in fuller terms. ‘“Ye’re 
sure ye did not see t’ way t’ moose trailed 
off?” 

“Moose—him—shadow—moose,” 
the Indian. 

Donald grinned. He held his hand on 
the latch-thong of the rude cabin door. 

“Ye mean a speerit?” 

The Indian was silent. 

“Ye ken a speerit when ye see one?’ 
asked the dwarf. 

Still the other was silent. 


said 


HE Scotchman was not sure. There 

lurked somewhere in his old-world 
being the “gleam” of Scottish-hills belief. 
At last he had pulled down on the thong, 
and the rough door swung open. The 
two entered the cabin. 

“A speerit-moose, ye say?” said the 
white man, who had employed a lengthy 
silence while together the two northern- 
winter cabin-dwellers had got the fire 
going afresh. “Aye, aye, mon, maist like 
—maist like! Dinna ye ken ye’re leeing?” 
A good natured twinkle in the eye of the 
dwarf went with this direct thrust to the 
aborigine’s veracity. 

If the Indian understood the jest he 
kept the stony silence of his race. 

“Can’t ye speak?” the dwarf exclaimed 
insistently. 

The Indian turned slowly and stared at 
him. 

“Spirit-moose,” was his only utterance. 

Donald could relish a joke, even if it 
was on himself. He roared aloud. 


HE Indian had come to him in the 
cabin with the information that he 
had seen a moose. They had started out 
to find it, but the spoor—the tracks—were 


nowhere to be found. The Indian had said 
little at any time. He now said 
Donald McLauchlan was not at rest. If 
it were a spirit-moose it were best to 
know it, he reasoned in a simple, childlike 
way. 

Moved by a doubt as to the propriety of 
laughter the dwarf eased his mirth. He 
did not at once begin it again, but sat 
hunched up on the hard-packed earthen 
hearth before the blazing log fire, his long, 
gorilla-like arms wrapped about his 
twisted knees. His mind wandered back 
the moving years. Picture after 
picture! “Auld” Scotland’s bonnie peaks! 
The “byre,” the heather and the sheep! 
The brawling “rin,” the fay and kelpie! 

. Then came the little Canadian play- 
mate of earlier days—a tender hearted 
little girl—a child, himself a man—a “wee 
lassie” with whom he had “made friends” 
among those who had mocked at his de- 
formity. Far back in the wilderness set- 
tlement of Rosseau still lived the “lassie,” 
now grown to beautiful young woman- 
hood. Besides the Indian here none other 
had been his friend. 

In all the years, in advancing civiliza- 
tion and settlement, she had figured as a 
mystery of unknown quantity in the 
dreams of his hunchback’s mind. Even 
had she. in the strange intuitions of a 
phase of life’s finalities, borne a vague and 
shadowy relation to a future speculation 
and catastrophe, though always bright- 
ened by some happy inner light that would 
well up from his spirit, flooding out dark- 
ness and despair. She was, in a sense of 
rapt suspense, thus joyously supported 
in his very spirit’s core, and his emotions 
swam in a dream of ecstacy, far off 
sounding a minor note of exquisite and 
tender pain that unaccountably completed 
the happiness of the moment. Ellen, his 


“bonnie, sprightly, northern fay!” 


less. 


over 


HE little animals of the North, that 
he had snared on winter’s icy trails 
or summer’s warm and mellow one, and 
had brought back to her—with a rare 
bird or plant—stalking over vast stretch- 
es that they be carried home alive—these 
things gambolled, frisked and sported 
with his imagination surrounding this 
perfect object of his love. He saw her 
tiny little feet dancing and flitting past 
and through his spirit, enclosed in dainty, 
beaded, many-colored quilled moccasins of 
exquisitely soft-tanned white deer skin 
brought to her faithful young girlish 
heart from far distant trader’s post. He 
heard her low, tuneful, laughing voice. 
The vision dissolved and vanished. 
And then, as thoughts like birds take 
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flight, his own flew to the movements of 
that civilization which was covering the 
earth —the loyal, loving heart of the 
North—-binding it with unyielding bands 
—the rails of steel. The blazing eye of a 
monster ever before unknown heralded, 
in bellowing snorts, the trumpeting ap- 
proach of the devouring leviathan. 

The mighty North — vast, majestic — 
eternal, smiling! His sweethearts were 


there. The rocks, the forests, the rapids, 
the loved trails. Could he live without 
them! And Ellen—the lassie, the 


little girl! How strangely the thought 
wove in his fancy. 

As he reached up to the shelf, on the 
cabin wall, on which rested a worn old 
accordion, his fancy next caught fire from 
recollection that the railroad, at Hearst, 
had been started by the government. Her 
sweetheart—his little lassie’s sweetheart 
—was engineer for the railroad. 


EK played disconnectedly on the ac- 
cordion. Soon there would be no 
moose, no anything but “spirit-moose” or 
spirit anything! A clamor of shrieking 
and wailing sounds arose in the tongues 
of the instrument writhing in his bony 
hands. ; 
“Weel, weel,” said the dwarf, gazing 
into the fire. “be it so, be ’t so.” 

The wild, tumbling tones of the ac- 
cordion continued. 

The Indian stirred like an animal work- 
ed upon by the music. In that far, intense 
clime the high pitched, northern. elec- 
trical atmosphere is filled with visions of 
second sight. The Indian had seen the 
spirit of the vanishing moose—the van- 
ishing wilds — flit past him over the 
frozen stows of the North, in the pale- 
lit, winter-sunshine afternoon. a. 

It was at this point that the dwarf 
raised his eyes to the piece of broken look- 
ing glass over the fireplace. He saw him- 
self northern-wild and blurred. 


” 


He continued to play. The how! of 
risen tempest about the cabin door 
was in harmony with his weird, un- 


canny sounds, nor disturbed his cheerful 
composure and submission. Suddenly— 
strange freak of an elfin nature that had 
caused those of the North to avoid Don- 
ald McLauchlan!—he broke into a strain 
of wild and penetrating music, and roared 
forth in a voice at once inspiring and pow- 
erful, a wildly rollicking song. It was 
crude, it was rude, it was barbaric. Al- 
most it filled the little cabin to bursting. 
It rattled the door, and all but defied the 
winter-wilderness storm without — not 
quite, for the rapt dwarf was not a de- 
fiant spirit, being like woodsmen are of 
humble nature. In turn, he filled the place 
with strange, grotesque laughter, all the 
while producing curious and _ startling 
twists upon the accordion—quickly draw- 
ing it out, smoothly closing it up once 
more. He would wave it above his head, 
drive it forward in a thrust in his hands, 
cause it abruptly and swiftly to descend 
between his distorted knees. The fire- 
light spun its own web of gladness upon 
his wild, woodland face, filling the corners 
of the cabin with eerie, dancing shadows 
which, as the firelight fell on the face of 
the dwarf, paused to linger ’round the 
mysterious object of their contact and 
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attention and maybe to whisper of a spirit 
of cheer and faith and acceptance that 
dwelt in a seeming puzzle behind this veil 
And even as the mad, wild crea- 
ture played and swayed and sang, and 
closed his eyes and opened them again, 
and appeared like one deprived of any 
sense but that of purest joy, avvin and 
yet again would he lift his flashing eyes 
up to his image in the glass, and laugh, 
re oice, sing and shout the louder. While 
the Indian after the first movement he 
had made, sat, with motionless look on 
space, seeing in his racial sight all things 
—silent. . 


eS 
of life. 


yo on the railroad had advanced 

beyond the “water level”—flat and 
rolling country—and had entered a 
stretch of territory covering rock and 
ravine. To Hearst, whence the road had 
been projected, thence to the north and 
east, in the days following the passing of 
winter, came the dwarfed Scotchman and 
the Indian, with their mysterious warning 
and message from the spirit-moose. 

The superintendent of the construction 
camp was talking with the dwarf. Don- 
ald’s bent and crooked form stood, in an 
attitude of stooping attention. With 
twinkling eyes under bushy eyebrows he 
searched the face of the superintendent, 
mutely speculating upon the subject of 
his beloved wilderness now surely begin- 
ning to disappear. 

“Donald,” the official of the road said, 
“they say you’re not with us?” 

“Best laff as cry,” said the dwarf sim- 
ply. 

“Don’t you see, Donald,” the man hesi- 
tated. He did not wish to hurt the north- 
man’s feelings. “Don’t you see these 
things—these changes are for the best?” 

“It is richt,” said the Scot. Good nature 
struggled with ill. Good triumphed. “Th’ 
wilds’ll ha’ t’ go.” 

“Do you not know—— 
intendent knew that 
know may not be told. 

A shattering explosion broke in upon 
them. Shouts and confusion reigned. The 
blast intended for the opening of a way 
through rock and defile had opened one 
of trial for Jasper Boynton, engineer in 
charge of the railroad. 


” 


what the super- 
Donald might not 


E was lifted from the ground where 

a great piece of blasted rock had 
struck him down. Ags they carried him 
away he was followed by the dwarf, who 
knew of the place the insensible man held 
in the life of her that had been his own 
cherished love when as a little child she 
was his one defender among the inhabi- 
tants of the settlement. It would break 
her heart—his “bittie lassie, his 
Ellen!” 

Soynton came back to life, but to strive 
for a hold upon it. He muttered brokenly, 
and a foreign woman—wife of a navvy— 
with woman’s instinct, made clear his 
broken words: 

“Hees sweet-h’art—he want ’er,—hees 
sweet-h’art!” 

They sent for Ellen. A trained nurse 
as well as his sweetheart, she answered 
the call. 

The dwarf was present when a con- 
struction train brought Ellen to her lover. 


bonnie 


And so it was that later the good natured, 
merry being found a _ peaceful resting 
place. 

His devotion to Ellen made the powe: 
ful and muscular dwarf—whose physica 
strength was no famous than was 
his knowledge of the wilderness—a mat 
ter of note, as well as his passion one of 
sincerity and intensity. The girl was the 
presiding genius of the old Scotchman’s 
life, before which in spirit the winte: 
candle was lighted and the summer camp 
fire burned. But with all his” extrava- 
gance of humor and cheerful acceptance of 
life, the man’s days had a silent, lurking 
sense felt by those witnessing the passing 
of dear and treasured features of an 
face, an old scene, an olden past. a) 

“Ai wad gae th’ wa’ o’ a’, an’ wull! na 
greet a bittie, bit th’ bonnie weelderness 
na mair wull be ma hame!” It was a poem 
and a parting of the last of the old guard 


less 


old 


OYNTON mended, and Ellen—nurs 
ing him — between times, in he: 
walks, was thrown with Donald. 

The wild and adventurous locality, the 
spirit of the early dweller in the wilde: 
— the habitant, pioneer of trading 
post and trail—called to the girl in the 
wilds of Ontario. Donald knew the re 
gion. Its solitudes and grandeurs, to the 
fervent and devoted Scotch-Canadian, 
were echoes of his own heart. But he 
knew the rougher quarters, the snares of 
rocky trail and rushing rapids and of nar- 
row defile. He urged caution in the 
girl’s determination to explore _ the 
wilderness. 

“Would she use that caution th’ 

“Indeed, she would, Donald.” 

“T’ll go meself,” the dwarf suddenly 
made exclamation, with a quick look uj 
into her face, and apparently moved by 
an afterthought. 

“Why, Donald, the superintendent 
Ellen started to say. 

“Hoot!” repudiated Donald, and pe! 
haps justifiably. “Th’ super-een-tend 
ent is verra but no’ mony ke 
more’n Donald aboot 

“Oh, Donald,” objected the girl, ‘‘you 
know I did not mean that—that you do not 


know the trails! 


ness 


noo?” 


weel, 


“No, no, lassie, "tis that I know ye 
didna,” the dwarf hastened to say con- 
tritely. 


“Why, Donald,” Ellen conceded prettily. 
“if you want to make one of the party 

“Th’ pairty, lass! Aye, but ’tis yer 
ain bonnie sel’, Ellen- ” and like a dumb 
animal he gazed up into her face. 

“Weel, she said, unconsciously 
falling into his own way of speech, while 
someone was approaching—‘‘weel, weel, 
Donald, I know you have my best inter 
ests at heart—I know. So there!” And 
she impulsively held out her little slender 
hand. 

He took it in the wilderness of his own 
great hairy one, and gently let it go. 

“An’ if ’tis th’ last time,” he said, but 
his words were brightened by a quick and 
happy smile. 

“What do you mean?” was the equally 
quick reply of the girl. 

‘“’Tis maybe,” said he. “that I ha’ had 
a veesit from th’ speerit world———” He 

Continued on page 64. 
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- What that initial failure was, every enginee: 

The Tragedy of the Quebec Bridge Span in every branch of the profession will earr 
“ estly desire to learn, for concededly t} 

Evidence of the Fall From Authori- Lawrence. Quoting briefly from the most bridge represents the height of constructior 
‘tative Sources authoritative source we have the following effort. It is possible here to give only an a 

count of the fall of the suspended spar is 
seen by the editor of Engineering Neu in 
In a graphic description of the hoisting of as recounted by other eve witnesses afte 


ANY opinions have been expressed, not 
a few theories have been developed, the span and its fall, Harry Barker writes in ward. These descriptions permit an answe 


opinions of experts: 


. ; , zle act several answe wher 
: : Engineering News: to the puzzle—in fact several answers, wher« 
‘ 0 observation and otherwise there stich, die Se : . 
and from . : : in lies doubt and confusion for the present 
is a conflict of opinion as to what actu- When the scows drew to one side, revealing Several combinations of circumstances can be 
o the g ete “i > r+ > sat ~ O.f . s ‘ \ - . ’ , 
ally happened, to account for the centre he spectacle of the great 640-ft. span hang formulated to agree more or less closely wit! 


ing suspended from the lifting chains, a all th Jence at hand 
. f 2 new uebec Bridge, failing to whee 2 all the evidence at hance 
span © the ne Quebec Cs , S tumultuous chorus of cheers resounded from 


At 10.50 a.m. the attention of the clos« 


reach its intended location, and fifding in- the crowds aboard the vessels which crowded 
: oe 4 be 7 ‘ observers was attracted by sounds that seen 
stead, a lodgment at the bottom of the St he river downstream, and among the many ae roc . or 
ed to tell of serious structural failure 


thousands of spectators on both banks of the ; j “he “ei eel 
river. Everybody believed, of course, that the some there was a noise like the discharg 
crucial and difficult stage of the work was regi xe 
past and the rest was merely a routine opera- ighter cracking of accessory failures, an 
tion. Four lifts of 2 feet were taken with the 


a cannon, almost immediately followed by t 


then slipping and roaring noises, as the spar 
re . : , : went into the water. It is hard to separate 
north jacks and five lifts with the south jacks. : 
, , —_ , the subjective from what was actually ol 
Work was then suspended for a short time to ‘ , 
. ¢ , . served in the few seconds while the amaze 
relieve the men before starting on the long 
»* observers watched the span disappear 
and taxing routine of hoisting. 

The lunch interval lasted an hour; then all The hanger chains, as previously stated, are 
hands went back to the bridge, and jacking ill there and substantially intact, with the 


was resumed The operations worked per ng girders hanging at their lower er 





fectly as before The span rose steadily But the yoare not unt cred or unmarkee ul 
: , a *, - > , rag a) rnificant 
At 10.46 a.m. one additional lift had beer Oo course, 1S i ( 
Ker it cn ¢ tilever nce r anecn © Ir i late1 ie of F \ *.% 
eae ao a : ae an h end :; 
ce r £z € A nor end and ng evidence has been gathered fro 
t the soutr At tim on eacn le 
lition of these hanger The writer \ 
‘ the r eY ne top cKing pins Vere ou 
the bottom jacking pins were in, and the top Descer oe the suthwest hanger tl 
cirder was descending for another cycle. The prominent thing observed was that, of 
ght of the suspended span was hanging four centering plates. the northwest | 
from the lower or fixed jacking girders and n place but crushed down vertically 
everything apparently was stable and secure two of its bolts sheared off vertically and t 
A+ this moment. something, son here, ntact Alongside of it was th susper 
Berna d Partridge: 1 Punch i pan t 1 lac al rt 1 rticall 
Jernar } ; gave way on or about the suspended span, ridie, in place, also crushed we caily 
The Doomed Idol. far above the level of most of the observers outhwest centering plate was missing, but 








its bolts had been sheared off vertically, also 
indicating the descent of some vertical load 
upon it. Probably both northwest and south- 
west plates were crushed down by the same 
action, and their different behavior is due to 
incidental effects. 

The presence condition of these two 
centering plates really is the key to the whole 
evidence this hanger. It that 
there could have been no departure from nor- 


and 


on proves 


mal conditions up to the moment some ver- 
tical blow was delivered to the west center- 
ing plates of the southwest hanger. These 
plates are the only points on any of the 
hangers where direct vertical action is indi- 
cated--all else shows a combination of turn- 
ing, twisting and sliding. The vertical in- 
jury to these two plates must have pre- 
ceded all other effects noted elsewhere 

The other two centering plates at this 
hanger showed the bolts sheared downward 
and forward (i.e., toward the suspended 


span) at 45 the southeast centering plate 
was free and the northeast one 
indicate backward 
ment of the girder occurring on the east side 


Was missing. 


These conditions move- 


of the pin simultaneously with the dropping 


of the truss shoe. 
The lower pin was in place, but rotated 
eastward on top 1% in. and scored spirally, 


indicating backward movement of the girder 
movement of super-im- 
The east bridle hitch angles 
45° gash, indicating 
the same movement as shown by the pin. 

The south tie plates on both the box hang- 
ers were found bent by contact against the 
link the hanger chain, the 
easterly one being the more damaged. These 
bent plates indicate positively a strong rota- 
tion of the lifting girder. The inner 
chain shows a scored edge, which can be ex- 
plained by the chain's shearing through the 
bottom end strut between trusses. This end 
strut consisted of two ribs each made up of 
a 54 x 5g-in. plate and two 6 x 6 x %-in. 
angles, and the inner chain passed through 
the two ribs; before the span could 
separate from the lifting girder or hanger 
chains, the inner chain had to tear its way out 
through one rib of the end strut. 

The earlier steps of the accident are made 
apparent by the just-described conditions at 
Something must have 

quarter of the shoe 
been only the inter- 
The fracture most 
probably occurred near the root of the front 
lower pin-bracket of this rocker, putting the 
and 


and crosswise some 
burden. 


close by showed a deep 


posed 


connecting of 


(east) 


between 


the southwest hanger 
the northeast 


could 


broken in 
detail It 


mediate or rocker casting 


have 


bearing on the lower pin out of service; 


all likelihood the fracture entered the up- 
per pin seat and one of the upper brackets 
also 

Concentration of the enormous 1,200-ton 


have caused 
crushing, tipping left of the 
rocker, and backward movement of the lower 


oad on the fracture edges must 
of what was 
shoe and lifting girder 

It was incidental to this quick-passed stage 
of the that the westerly frag- 
down on the two west 
of them 
d foreing the other off by downward shear 
In the the 
1 broken were ejected from be- 
its two pins 
and, the impulse kicking back the en 


catastrophe 
of the rocker bore 


ment 


centering plates, curling one over 


same action, however, fragments 


rocker 


ike a smooth wet orange 

swinging girder, the corner of the span 

only grazing the pin and the girder 
mt 

of 


fell free, 
cover-plate as it went 
markings 
southwest girder, make all the other ac 
tions subsidiary. And, the 
tion of the other three hangers shows the very 
actions there that must follow from the start 
of the fall sketched. 

parts hanger were 


These events, written in the on 


the 


indeed, examina 


as just 
of the 


ing 


southeast 


some 
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severely punished, while others 
escaped very easily. Some 8 
feet above the girder top the 
inner hanger chain was badly 
bent, forced to the west, and 
heavily scored. The pressure 
accompanying the movement 
at this point is indicated by 
signs of high local heating of 
the steel in the score marks on 
the inner hanger chain 

The pin in the box hanger 
moved west 1 inch, but 
signs of rotation 
The top inside edge of the west 
plate box hanger was crushed. 
and the box rivets were forced 
into the link. The south brac- 
ket at this box hanger was un- 


was 


showed no 


touched, and the north brac- 
ket had its east edge only 
slightly bent inward. The cor- 
responding detail at the east 
box hanger is entirely un- 
touched 

Looking at the lower shoe 
detail, it is seen first that all 


four of the centering plates are 
in place and bent outward. On 
both the east plates are found 


large splashes of pin grease, 
and the direction of these 
splashes indicates that some 
turning of the rocker casting 
must have neatly spooned the 
lower pin out of its pocket 


The turning of the casting un- 
doubtedly bent down the west- 
erly plates, and the pin forced 
over the easterly pair. Remark- 
able to record, the upper pin lies in the lower 
pin bearing; to drop into this position it must 
have turned 90° from its original direction. 
The crushed and bent-in bridle hitch 
angles and bridle are further evidence of this 
action. The bent and scored edge of the gird- 
er cover plate nearby marks the final path of 
the edge of the truss end post as it left the 


west 


litting girder. 

What happened at the southeast hanger is 
easily understood. The overturning 
truss, through the action of the portal and 
top laterals, twisted the end post of the east 
truss to the and The bot- 
tom end strut, already torn loose from the 
west truss when that ripped through the 
hanger chain, offered no resistance to the tip- 


+ 


The truss was tilting on its 


west 


westward down. 


ping movement. 
lower rocker pin at the start, and after reach- 
ing the limit of the rocker’s turning freedom 


it canted and slid on the transverse pin, 
forced the rocker out backward and east- 
ward, and dropped the upper pin, now ver- 


tical, into the lower shoe, where it dropped 
into the bearing. The end post now was on 
the point of slipping off, having in the mean 
time banged heavily against the inside face of 
the hanger; it dropped to the river, 
hardly touching the top of the lighting girder. 
The blow from the end post, possibly supple- 
mented by dowuward pressure from the end 
strut, tilted the the 
hanger about the longitudinal supporting pin 
on top of the upper chord of the cantilever 
arm. But there rotation about an 
east-west the east truss tipped purely 


west 


whole girder series of 


was no 
axis; 
westward, remaining a span between its two 
end bearings until the moment it slipped off 
the southeast bearing. 

Almost identical were presented 
by the and 
Lower pin in place, apparently not rotated, 
its top half wiped 
(north) centering plates in place untouched; 
front centering plates gone or at least torn 
loose, and showing horizontal shearing of the 


pictures 


northwest northeast hangers: 


clean of grease; rear 
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Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle. 


A Crushed Atlas 


bolts; and practically no other damage ex- 
cept to the respective inner hanger chains, 
which had to tear out through the end strut. 
The movement of the north end of the span 
was evidently straight forward, in the direc- 
tion of midspan. As might be expected, both 
lifting girders tipped forward during the 
fall; the northeast one shows the strongest 
evidence of tipping. 

The north mooring span was appreciably 
warped; the lower end was rotated clock- 
wise, probably from the sequence in which the 
four mooring lines parted 
pears to 
dence or 


This damage ap- 
have no relation to the other evi- 
to the cause of the fall. 

At the northwest hanger, the two forward 
centering plates were gone. The bridles were 


gone; the east bridle hitch angles had the 
south end bent inward slightly. The west 
hanger chain was untouched. At the east 
chain the connecting link was slightly bent 
to the west, and the pin through the box 
hanger was moved a bit to the west. The 


edges of the bracket plates on this box hanger 
showed some damage. The apper edges of the 
rear tie-plates on both box hangers had come 
into contact with the link, showing rotation. 
The rocked pin had longitudinal 
and its front end was scored. 


scratches 


On the northeast lifting girder the south- 
east centering plate was gone, and the south- 
west plate off but lying nearby. The cover 
plate of the girder showed a small! bend at its 
The 


except 


front edge. east hanger chain was un- 
damaged for bending of the 
rear tie-plate of the box hanger, which had 


slight 


come into contact with the connecting link 
by rotation of the girder. The west chain 
showed the same effect more strongly, the 
toe-plate being bent and torn; here the outer 
rear corners of the connecting link were 
scored. The link also had a bend to the west 
and the pin through link and box hanger 
was pushed westward a trifle. 

The above description of conditions tells 
its story fully When the southwest sup- 
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port moved away from under the span, the 
long and heavy 640-ft. span could not main- 
tain its integrity; its laterals, sways and 
portals were incapable of holding it together 
when resting on only three supports. That 
the span kept up its integral action long 
enough for complete failure of the south end 
to precede the fall of the north end, how- 
ever, is excellent testimony to its good con- 
struction. 

A point of great moment, in view of the 
failure of the southwest rocker, is the clear 
evidence that lies in the investigational find- 
ings as to the behavior of the other three 
rockers. These rockers remained intact 
throughout, as is amply proved by the ab- 
sence of severe punishment to the girder cover 
plate, hitch angles and shoe. They held the 
truss corner high above the lifting girder so 
that it slid off without touching the girder, 
or at best barely grazing it. Yet these rock- 
ers were subjected to a severe duty. The 
southeast rocker had to carry, in addition to 
its normal load, an extra reaction great 
enough to wreck the portal and lateral sys- 
tem of the bridge, and the unknown impact 
produced by the start of the failure. At the 
same time it was subjected to extreme cant- 
ing and tipping actions, continued to the point 
of concentrating the whole load on one cor- 
ner and forcing the rocker out of its seat. 
The north rockers bore nearly as severe a 
tipping effect, and they too held up intact. 

The span rested on these same rockers for 
five weeks at Sillery, and they bore variously 
in that time about 10% more load than they 
czrried during the hour and a half in which 
the span was suspended from the cantilever 
arms before its fall. This extra load was due 
to a very heavy material track (removed be- 
fore the floating) on which ran a locomotive 
crane and material cars. 

The destruction of the southeast rocker, 
therefore, did not develop from inherent 
weakness in the design, even though the rock- 
er may have been overstressed (on the com- 
monly-used assumption of uniform load-dis- 
tribution along each pin, the maximum ten- 
sion in the base would be computed at about 
30,000 Ib. per sq. in.). Defects in the south- 
west rocker made it weaker than its three 
mates. 


Dealing with the actual cause of the acci- 


dent, Canadian Machinery says: 





—Stinson in Dayton News 
Climbing. 
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The casting which is stated to have failed, 
formed part of a ball and socket support, one 
of which was at each of the four corners. A 
failure at one of these would result in the 
entire weight being supported on the two dia- 
gonally opposite points, as the fourth cor- 
ner would only be balancing the weight of the 
structure now pivoted on two points. The 
eomplete reversal of strains in many of the 
important members resulting from this lack 
of support, following on the repeated stress- 
ing due to rapid elevation may quite well 
have been the undoing of the job. Such an 
occurrence may very naturally have been left 
out of the list of possible contingencies taken 
into account of the designers. 

In the absence of a detailed statement of 
future intentions beyond the determination 
to build and place another span the sugges- 
tion is advanced that with proper safeguards 
in lifting, along with increased stiffening, the 
job will be completed safely. Safeguards in- 
clude methods as well as appliances, and the 
advantages of using three points of support 


at each merit consideration. Should the sup- 


Twenty Years Of 


What the Syste mm mn Actual Practice 
llas Proved ti Idaho 


WENTY years of “votes for women 
should be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question of its advisability. 
The State of Idaho is rounding out this ex- 


perience, and a careful survey of the status 
of its civic affairs and the effects of its equal 
suffrage, as described in the Outlook contains 
information of special interest to Canadians 
just now. The writer, Pearl Tyer, President 
Boise National Council of Women Voters, 


says: 


Its effect can best be discerned in the trend 
of the civic development of the State itself, for 
Idaho was not established with set institutions 
nor convictions before suffrage was a factor 
Admission as a State was granted in 1890, 
and six years later, in November, 1896, the 
suffrage amendment was passed at the general 
election and the ballot became a reserve power 
back of the influence of women. In the early 
years of Statehood Idaho was a rough-and- 
ready land with sparse settlements and few 
railways. The first settlers were gold-seekers, 
prospecting a bit on their way to California; 
then, following, came a hardy few who sought 
new homes because the fire of adventure was 
in them. The destruction of the Civil War 
drove others to this almost unknown land. 
Although the early stories of Idaho do not 
partake of the reckless disregard of human life 
incident to some pioneer communities, it was 
not until the general exodus to the Far West 
brought hundreds of citizens, ambitious and 
abounding in energy, that it began its great 
change in civic ideals. 

Woman suffrage cannot claim the entire 
credit for this change from the free and open 
days of the saloon and gambling tables, but 
woman suffrage became alive at the tim 
the change began and was one of the factors. 
Two years after Idaho became a State, at 
the Republican State Convention, several of 
the prominent office-holders were intoxicated 
in public. This was a period in the history 
of prohibition when the Republican party in 
some of the older States was passing prohi- 
bition enactments. The spectacle of drunken- 
ness was so disgusting to one of the dele- 


port at one corner fail, the area still support 
ed would be more than half, and if emer 
gency stiffening were in place the evil effects 
of the overhung portion could be safely neu- 
tralized until corrected. 

The statement. attributed to officials that 
the span had been resting on the ball and 
socket supports for six weeks previous to 
erection is doubtless perfectly true, but in 
view of the difference between conditions dur- 
ing that time and those under which the span 
was being elevated, it is not possible to ac 
cept this as a fair test of the ability of the 
suports to stand up at the crucial moment 
It would appear that the rigid slinging ag- 
gravated the stresses in a green girder which 
had not been allowed sufficient time to settle 
and adjust itself to a severe change in its 
method of support. Such adjustment un 
doubtedly reacted on the supports so that they 
were stressed in a totally unexpected man 
ner. That such stresses were intensified by 
the rate of elevation seems more than likely, 
and in a case of this kind there is truth ir 


the adage, “the more haste the less speed.” 


Woman Suffrage 


gates, now a distinguished citizen, that h« 
determined upon a woman suffrage policy as 
the surest remedy. Two years later he was 
one of the most arduous workers in the cam- 
paign for suffrage, which was indorsed at 
the conventions of all three parties. This 
citizen claims that this was the turning-point 
for State-wide prohibition, which reached its 
goal last January, when every saloon was 
closed by statutory enactment. 

The influence of woman suffrage was 
noticeable immediately upon the passage of 
the amendment. H. E. McElroy, a promi- 
nent attorney and candidate for Governor on 
the Progressive ticket in 1914, wrote at the 
time the women cast their first ballot: “It 
was tacitly understood among politicians that 
the standard must be raised in order to 
avoid scratching by the new voters. In fact, 
the expectation is universal, for some cause 
or other, that women will make independent 
voters, and party names will not save unde 
serving candidates.” 

James H 
Idaho, said of the first election in which 
women participated: “The ladies turned out 
very generally on the day of election, and were 
everywhere treated with the greatest respect, 


Hawley, afterward Governor of 


and never in my experience have I seen a 
more orderly election. The very presence of 
the ladies at the polls seemed to entirely 
eliminate many of the objectionable features 
of former elections.” 

Naturalness is an expressive word for the 
manner in which women exercise their citizen 
ship in a State which has developed unde 
the suffrage regime Men and women are 
comrades in civic endeavor. The condition 
of sex organization based upon sex, and not 
upon the general obligation of citizenship 
borne by all, to which Charles E Hughes has 
recently called attention, will be found to be 
a condition preceding woman suffrage and 
not accompanying it. The privilege of the 
ballot of twenty years in Idaho has broad 
ened woman's outlook, and pride in sex accom 
plishment has correspondingly lessened To 
designate an institution or legal enactment as 
men’s or women’s is as difficult as to dissoci 
ate 


the father’s and mother’s influence in a 
harmonious household. 





Some measures are 
mothered especially by a woman’s organiza- 
tion, but all such have their champions among 
the men, and men and women work together 
for their adoption. The term, women's mea- 


is 


sures, is an anomaly both as to purpose and 
history. 

The catalogue of measures which have been 
presented to the Legislature under the tute- 
lage of women, either individually or repre- 
senting women’s clubs, and which were per- 
sistently cared for until finally signed by the 
Governor as a statute, includes a public library 
commission and library control (there were 
previously no library provisions), child labor 
prohibition and juvenile court creation, 
humane society, equal property rights for men 
and women, equal custody of children, right 
of women to make their own wills, the Iowa 
infringement and Abatement Law, making 
wife desertion an extraditable misdemeanor, 
pensions for mothers, nine-hour law for 
women, State Industrial School, Institution 
for Feeble-Minded, dormitory for 
women at State University, placing domestic 


separate 


science in the University, and appropriation 
for Children’s Home-Finding Society. The 
only legislative measure which women have 
worked for at more than one Legislature and 
lost is the Civil Service Bill. Yet this phenom- 
enal legislative record has been accomplished 
in the Legislatures of twenty years, in which 
but three women were seated. This illustrates 
the co-operation of the men and women. In 
every “women’s measure” 
and women has united. 

Although to a large extent intuitively and 
unconsciously, in their legislative methods 
women have been fulfilling the essential re- 
quisites of lawmaking in a democracy. It 
is fundamentally true under a representative 
form of government that the power is with 
the people and not the legislators. The con- 
ception of legislation in a republic is that the 
demand should be with the consent of the 
governed and should come from the people 
up to the lawmaking body, and not be in- 
duced from the lawmaking body down to the 
people. 

Women's part in lawmaking has included 
the education of public sentiment to seek the 


the genius of men 


desired measure. By educating themselves 
through the women’s organizations, which 
are largely the instruments through which 


such public opinion takes form, and by agi 
tating the proposition and keeping it as a 
reminder in the press, the desired reforms 
come in naturally and quietly. The 
statutes providing for a commission form of 
government for cities, 
the discretionary 


have 


a direct primary law, 
power of judges, and the 
labor of convicts on State improvements out 

de the penitentiary walls are examples of 
measures which were thoroughly discussed in 
women’s meetings and reported in the press, 
but which were not introduced by them in the 
Legislature. The 
passed shortly after the ballot was granted to 
women and before the State 
Clubs was 


anti-gambling law was 


Federation of 
organized William Balderston, 
editor of the Idaho Daily Stetesman, at that 
time wrote: 

“The influence of this new voting element 
was felt in the Legislature in the passage of 
the law prohibiting gambling. It is uni 
versally conceded that such an Act could not 
passed had it not been for the 
fact that the members felt they would be held 
to account by that portion of the population 
which is unalterably opposed to the vice that 
‘uins such large numbers of It is a 
vignificant fact that the law was passed with- 
out any organized movement on the part of 
the women. It was the silent 
woman as a voter that carried it through.” 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which is the most prominent women’s organi- 
zation legislatively, does not seek the enact- 
ment of a measure which has not had at least 
a year of State-wide discussion and propa- 
ganda. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union also has always depended upon the 


have been 


men. 


influence of 
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education of the masses rather than upon 
“lobbying” its bills through. 

Idaho women with meager exceptions, are 
not politicians. They are not to be found 
where political trickery and trading are in 
practice. They work by fostering certain 
measures and by doing their part in the elec- 
tion of officials who will uphold these mea- 
sures. Sometimes a mass-meeting is called at 
the instigation of the women, and candidates 
for office are called upon before election to 
state their attitude on certain points. The 
toise Council of Women Voters, in union 
with the Good Citizenship Club, which had 
experienced difficulty in securing certain park 
actions in Boise, before the next city election 
invited the nominees for mayor and commis- 
sioners to appear before them and express 
their views on parks and playgrounds. Not 
ene of the candidates apparently considered 
the meeting unimportant. Ten were present, 
and the remaining two, who were unable to 
be present, sent written statements. The 
sentiments of the candidates were given to 
the public through the press. The Legisla- 
tive Committee of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs secures the attitude of all 
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-andidates for the Legislature before the elec- 
tion upon the measures which they propose 
to present at that session. When the legis- 
lator comes to the capital, he is sometimes 
confronted by his own written statement of 
his pre-election views. 

Should an official fail to keep his promise 
to a woman’s organization, he is advertised 
throughout his territory and told that he will 
not be further supported. These “clearings 
up” have been without demonstrations of 
malice and universally accomplished with dig- 
nity. The most notable example of the poli- 
tician disappointing women and then reform- 
ing is Herman H. Taylor, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. He came to the Legislature in 191°? as 
President of the Senate with a plurality of 
6,403 votes. During this session he used his 
influence against the measures offered by the 
women, to which he had been thought favor- 
able. In the election of 1914 his plurality was 
reduced to 464. At the Susan B. Anthony 
banquet that year he acknowledged publicly 
that the women had almost defeated him; 
during that Legislature he supported the 
measures which had been defeated largely 
through him the previous session. Washing- 
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ie, carrion bird of omen, 


Wipe the kultured German floor? 


Be ve 
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{ Shall 
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} m4 Shall 


Little boy and mother’s suckling 


To my German Gott of Gere? 


Nevermore. 


The Raven 
n,” cried he, “thing of evil, 
bird cr feathered devil, 
me truly, I command you, 
he sacred name of Gore! 


ho feast upon and know men, 
I yet with future foemen 


bird, or be ye de vil, 

1e stricily on the level, 

I prosper in the War?” 

Quoth the Raven—*‘Nevermore.” 


n,” cried he, “ghoul of slaughter, 
the blood of wife and daughter 


sh my heroes as of yore? 
they scourge anew the nations 
their frightful devastations, 
offer loud oblations 


my sailors ‘neath the water 
s brave who give no quarter, 
eome safely back to shore?” 


Quoth the Raver “Nevermore 


in Sydney Bulletin. 
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ton County is a strong woman’s club centre; 
in 1912 it sent a Representative to the Leg- 
islature pledged to support the Iowa Injunc- 
tion and Abatement Law for the closing of 
houses of bad repute; he became its oppon- 
ent and was chairman of the committee in 
which it died. He was defeated for re-elec- 
tion to the next session, at which the bill was 
almost unanimously passed. 

The women themselves are not largely 
office-seekers. On the ballot the only offices 
commonly containing their names are those 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Treasurer, and county superintendents, 
treasurers, and members of the Legislature. 
The office of State Superintendent has been 
occupied by women for the past sixteen years, 
and that of State Librarian since its creation. 
Three-fourths of the county superintendents 
are women, and one-third of the treasurers. 
The clerkships and second deputyships held 
by women in State offices and the number of 
women employed in State institutions bring 
more than half of the State pay-roll to women. 

The presence of women in caucuses and 
political gatherings is kindly met by the men. 
This condition is also true in the neighboring 
State of Utah, as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident: A prominent Utah woman was 
being told the story of an Idaho woman’s at- 
tendance as a delegate at the Republican State 
Convention, and was told that when the Idaho 
woman had mentioned this fact to a Far. East- 
ern woman the Eastern woman had exclaimed, 
enthusiastically, “Oh, and did the women send 
you?” The Utah resident interrupted the 
story at this point. “No, the men sent her,” 
she said. A man had placed the Idaho woman's 
name in nomination and another had resigned 
his place in her favor. 

Party lines are not held as closely by the 
women as by the men, which may account for 
the adoption of a State primary law, and the 
commission form of government in Boise, both 
of which eliminate the old-time party conven- 
tions with their trading and machine rule. 
The women compose part of the membership 
of the Hughes-Fairbanks Clubs now under 
State organization, and two years ago there 
was a woman’s Democratic Club; but the 
organizations where the women work shoulder 
to shoulder for civic the Good 
Citizen Club, the Council of Women Voters, 
and civic departments of literary clubs, are 
invariably non-partisan. The measures thus 
launched are generally indorsed by all political 
parties or their candidates. The recent pro- 
hibition law, springing from the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union and the Anti- 
Saloon League, was placed in the platform 
of both political parties and passed the Legis- 
lature but one dissenting vote. The 
policy of making a measure an issue in one 
party and asking the women to vote outside 


reforms, as 


with 


their party to support it has never been 
followed. 
Non-partisanship in lawmaking by both 


men and women is shown in the activity of 
the Legislative League, which was in session 
during the last the Legislature. 
This was organized by men engaged in vari- 
ous branches of business, included in 
its membership by their business 
women and representatives of every woman's 
civic club. The purpose study mea- 
sures under debate in the Legislature with the 


session of 


and 
invitation 


was to 


aim of encouraging good and hindering im- 
mature and hasty enactment; insurance men, 
merchants, attorneys, Mothers’ 
Congress and Federation Club 
workers co-operated with the Legislature and 
gave them the the 
tensive view-point. 

Although the Western-trained woman takes 
her balloting naturally, the training 


commission 
delegates, 


advantage of more ex 


race 
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which for generations has endowed men with 
this responsibility is noticeable in the greater 
familiarity of the men with statutory techni- 
calities. As yet the conversation and com- 
panionships of the average girl do not give her 
as accurate a civic training as her brother's, 
although she is intelligently informed. Mrs 
Cynthia Mann, a teacher at the time of the 
adoption of sutfrage, and later donor of the 
Idaho State Children’s Home 
memorandum the year following suffrage: 
“Another effect that is worthy of notice is 
the great interest among the 
public schools in the study of political econ 
The girls often felt less interest in this 
would have 


site, said in a 


pupils of our 


omy. 
science because they 
political affairs, while most boys said that they 
could vote without studying this science. Now 
the girls, like their mothers, look upon this 
The boys 


no voice 1n 


new responsibility as a grave one. 




















Hungerford in Pittsburgh Su 


More War Babies. 


are not to be outdone, and it is delightful 
to see the zeal with which they attack this so- 
called dull study.” 

The average woman maturity 
in a non-suffrage State in removing to a suf- 
frage State her 
burden, while it is probable that the daughter 
¢ 


grown to 


accepts new privilege as a 





is abounding in the joy of having a part with 
her father and brothers in the local affairs. 
But when a question up for election appeals 
to the mother as one of right or wrong, 


the voting ceases to be a burden and becomes 
a Weapon. 

The training received as clerks and judges 
of election is valuable to the women An 
Illinois judge has made mention of the effi- 


cient clerical work of the women in the elec- 
tions of Chicago recently, upon which new 
labor the women of that State are entering 


The greater part of the book work in connec 
tion with elections in Idaho, including regis 
tration and polling, is done by the women, 
which gives them a more intimate conception 
The polls 


are quiet and maintain somewhat the dignity 


of the machinery of government. 


of a formal social function with men and 
women present. 
The omens are already in the sky predict- 


ing that women become more informed 


as citizens than 


may 
the men. The women’s clubs 
for civic study and the practical application 


having a 


which is given their balloting are 

broadening and educational effect. Where is 
to be found an organization of men with the 
purpose of perfecting the members for the 
more efficient performance of the duties of 
citizer ? The history of education, which 
at first in the annals of mankind was restrict- 


ed to the masculine sex, may be considered as 


a precedent, the number of women completing 


high school and collegiate courses now exceed 
ing that of the men. 

Has the ballot affected the femininity of 
women? If the charm of womanhood has 
escaped with the entrance of the ballot, both 
men and women blind to the condi 
to know their Rare indeed 


are 380 


lion as not loss. 


would be the person found repining for the 
good old days when women couldn’t vot: 
Do the women vote the same as their hus 
bands? Some women vote to the dictation 


will continue 
until every woman knows how to express het 
self The point is, the 
awake to her expression 
and it is potentially 
when 
rhere 


percentage 


of the men, which condition 


own woman who is 


privilege of has it, 


possible to the unknow 


ing one she awakens. Some 


men stil 


sleep has been a record of th 


not 
of men and women voting, but ir 


some precincts it is said that 


men 


more women 


than vote 


Twenty years of the ballot in the hands of 


women with men in Idaho has developed 
that State along moral and advanced lins 

with legislation which has outrun the old 
Puritanical States of their forefathers Th 
temptations of the « irly days drink, gam 
bling, and houses of ill repute ire swept 
away But it is claimed by some who have 


the 
Idaho with 


watched change of the past twenty-five 


years that statutes, granting them 
righteous as ld tho 
the pack-driver 


with one barrel of whisky more than he 


enforced, is not as witt 


out statutes. The story of 
could 
haul up the hill is told to illustrate the former 


Finding it impossible to continue 

his journey so heavily loaded, the driver de 

the barrel of drink by the 

two cups, one for the passing travelers 

to partake of the and the 
receive the 


Later he returned and took 


posited roadside 
with 
contents other to 


pay 


his cup of coin No such sense of honor is 
universal to-day, say the story-tellers Yet 
even they would hardly want to go back to 
the old d ivys 

The intense attitude of some of the pro 
moters of equal suffrage might have led to the 
belief that when the reform went into opera 
tion the commonwealth would be in a state 


radical measures would 


turbance of the common 


of upheaval and that 


be en ted to the di 





Its practice, however, has proved that 


not carry a destructive tendency 


Mrs 


en montl after its 


Mann, 


adoption 





quoted above, wrote: 


Cynthia 


“When the 





Supreme Court of Idaho de 


cided that the equal suffr ige amendment had 
carried, it was pleasing to note how quickly 
all aggressive opposition ceased Those who 
had been zealous opponents re frained fron 
predicting the evil consequences that would 
be the result of women voting, and at al 


election ~ 


held since, primary, municipal, 


ied with the ardent 


school, have v 
of this reform in 
presence at the polls of this new 


governmental affairs.” 
rt has 
leaders 


continued sane in oneration; the 


among the women are of a high type 


Its inherent policy of educating the genera 


forms burns out fanaticism it 


public to its re 
the journey of the proposed enactments 


local dise 


long 


through committees, ussions and 


press reports The exaggeration of energy 
displayed in the fray for suffrage is one of 
the results of antagonism When the antag 
onism is withdrawn and suffrage is permitte d 
to fill its mission. its course has been found 


to be orderly and constructive This is the 


inevitable 





working of the metaphysical law 


For equal suffrage is an expression of the 
principle of equality, and, as a principle 1 
operation, can produce only harmony and 


satisfaction in its proner manifestation 
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The Awakening of Argentine and Chile 


. 


News of Progress ine the Lands That 
Lie Before Caprice re 


r HE North 


nent 


Americans living in a conti- 


that lies neaily all in the tem- 
that 
Fields 


scarcely seen outside of 


perate and cooler zones, 


scarcely realize 


South America is four-fifths tropical. 
of wheat and oats are 


Argentina and Chile, except in high cool val- 


leys. In these two countries, however, the 


hardy grain crops flourish, giving a peculiar 


interest to the tapering tip of the southern 


continent at the home of vigorous, energetic 
The 


Uru- 


peoples, competent to rule themselves. 


rest of the 


continents, 


and the h 


except perhaps 


guay igh lands of south-eastern 


Brazil, is a banana country, the land of the 
siesta, to be developed and administered by 
peoples of the temperate 


zones Quoting 


briefly from The National Geographic Muga- 
zine, we have the following interesting news 


of the 


progressive lands of the South: 


resources and development of these 


The great task and obligation of Argentina, 
southern Brazil, and Chile, the A, B, C powers, 
is to guide the development of the tropical Am- 
ericas, through the exercise of wise statesman- 
ship, toward stability, peace, and prosperity. 

Rio de Janeiro, on the Atlantic coast, and 
Antofagasta, on the Pacific, mark the south- 
ern limit of the and thence south- 
ward the southern continent narrows rapidly 
to the point of Cape Horn. The equivalent 
distance in North America is from Florida to 
Labrador, or from oranges to reindeer moss. 
Florida and Rio are both renowned for their 
oranges, and Cape Horn shares with Labra- 
dor a most inhospitable reputation; but it is 
more like Scotland than Labrador. 


tropics, 


The southernmost land, tapering southward 
between the oceans, is nowhere so cold as the 
broad expanse of North America is in similar 
latitude, and Tierra del Fuego, a region of 
fogs, and snow squalls, is a congenial home 
for Scotchmen and long-wooled sheep. Buenos 
Aires, the focal point of life and intercourse 
south of Rio, lies half way between Rio and 
Cape Horn, in the latitude corresponding to 
Charleston. Palms grow there in the public 
gardens, and yet, the houses being unheated, 
a northerner may greatly enjoy on a damp, 
chill winter day the soft coal fire which he 
will find where Englishmen congregate. 

, the seasons 
are similar to those of our coast from Nor- 
folk to Charleston; but they reversed 
As the sun circles northward past the Equator 


Neither very cold nor very hot 


are 


their summer ends, while our winter half 
begins. There is always summer, north or 
south; always winter, too When we are 


preparing to leave the cities Argentine society 
is gathered from the country estates for piea- 
sure and politics in the greater metropolis, 
which alternates with Paris and vies with the 
French capital in seasons of gaiety. 

Paris 
indus- 
Commerce, jour 


what 
national 


Aires is to Argentina 
France the 


tries, thought, 


Buenos 
centre of 
and culture 

nalism, politics, t 


is to 


1e drama and music, litera 


and social life are intensely focused 
The greatest 
city of the Southern Hemisphere (the fourth 
city of the after New York, Chi- 
cugo and Philadelpnia) draws the Argentines 
to it as and one-fifth 
of the population of the 


ture, art, 


there brilliant activity of the 


Americas, 


a flame attracts moths, 


country struggles 


there in feverish competition for pleasure and 
gain. 

No traveler to the southern countries but 
stops as long as he may in Buenos Aires to 
enjoy or to study the most cosmopolitan, yet 
most latinized, of the Spanish-American cities. 
We shall have return to the 
metropolis that is at once the heart and the 
brain of the country, but first let us look at 
the land itself, of which the port is the gate- 
way. 


occasion to 


The location of Buenos Aires combines the 
advantages of those of New York and of New 


Orleans in all that relates to oversea and to 














Racey in Montreal Star 


Chief War Starter. — Himmel, 


that’s the country my spy system in- 


and 


formed me was ripe rebellion, 
and only 
awaited a chance to break from the 


British Empire. 


for 


ready for insurrection, 


inland commerce. Trans-oceanic routes con- 
verge to the Rio de la Plata as they do to the 
Hudson; the waterways of the 
Parana-Paraguay reaches as far into the in- 
terior of the Mississippi-Missouri and offer 
deeper channels to navigation. As far as 
Argentine jurisdiction extends, the Uruguay, 
Parana, and Paraguay rivers have been 
dredged and buoyed and already are prepared 
to serve 


navigable 


as arteries of commerce, such as the 
Mississippi is yet to become. 

North of the Rio de la Plata and between 
the Atlantic and the Parana-Paraguay basin 
stretches the most beautiful and healthful 
region of semi-tropical South America. Uere 
are the coffee plantations of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
the most productive of the world; here the 
German settlements of Santa Caterina and 
Rio Grande do Sul constitute the isolated Teu- 
tonie colonies; here Uruguay and Paraguay 
form buffer States between the great 
their 


rivals, 
and here are included the 
rich Argentine Commonwealths of Entre Rios 
and Corrientes. 

Equivalent in 
tretches 


neighbors, 


area to the 
northwest 


which 
from the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, equal to 
the States of Alabama, Ohio, Indiana and 
extent, beautiful in upland land- 
verdant hills and valleys, this ter- 
ritory invites 


region 


Illinois in 
scape of 
a dense population whose pros- 
perity would be assured under a good govern- 
ment. 

But divided as it is by arbitrary political 


soa] 
boundaries, misgoverned with various degrees 
of misgovernment, it inert. The failure 
of individual and governmental initiative, th: 
isolation of 


lies 


the frontier, where weak settle- 
ments face the forest, the lack of roads and 
railroads leave the interior still a part of the 
wilderness. 

The 
there 


pampas are a vast grassy plain Is 
anything more to be said? As an 
Englishman put it, “What can you say about 
a bally billiard table except that it is a bally 
billiard table?” Yet the plain of the pampas 
is not like the great western plains of the 
United States. The latter are broken by gul- 
lies, furrowed by streams, traversed by river 
valleys. The pampas are not. 

Among all landscapes of the world there is 
none more meadow-like than the flat pampa, 
with the cattle grazing in the rich grass; but 
the meadow grass hides no meandering brook. 
Hour after hour and day after day you may 
ride without crossing a stream. You will, 
however, encounter many shallow pools and 
lakelets. 

The pampa flat, so featureless! 
But is it? Watch a horseman galloping away 
toward the horizon, toward which he rises sil- 
houetted against the sky. Soon he sinks and 
drops out of sight, having apparently ridden 
over the edge of the world; but an hour later 
he may rise again, topping a more distant 
swell of the vast grassy ocean surface. North 
east, south, or west it is the same—-a billowy 
plain, hollowed and molded by the wind, the 
free-flowing air, which in place of running 
water has sculptured the immense expanse 
ot fine brown earth. 


looks so 


It is a paradise for cattle in the average 
year, when the rain fills the lakelets and 
the pasture, whether freshly green or cured 
to natural hay, affords abundant feed. Occa- 
sionally a dry season intervenes; the wuter 
pools dry up; the plain becomes a waterless 
desert. Formerly in such years disaster over- 
came the herdman and his herds. Lingering 
by the shrinking pools, hundreds of thousands 
of cattle and sheep suffered from thirst and 
famine till they fell and mummified in the 
dust. It is somewhat different now. 

The seasons still vary inexorably, and from 
time to time comes one of drought and loss: 
but it has lost its gravest menace. Scattered 
over the pampa, wherever they may be wanted, 
are windmills, and beside each mill is a tank 
and drinking trough. The wind, which so sculp- 
tured the hollows of the plain that a very 
large proportion of the rainfall sinks into it, 
now pumps the supply back to the herds, which 
otherwise might perish stamping the 
just above the subterranean waters. 


dust 


The soil and the climate of the pampas give 
the Argentine Republic its high rank among 
the wheat and corn-growing countries of the 
world. The ancient alluvium, the 
fine sediment carried by old rivers far out 
from the mountains, like the deposit now 
being made by the Paraguay and its tribu- 
taries, an island delta far in the interior of 
the continent. The sediment very fine, 
and mingled with it is a large proportion of 
fine voleanic dust, blown 
of the Andes. 


soil is an 


was 
from the volcanoes 


It covers about 200,000 square miles in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Cordova 
and San Luis. Like the renowned loess soils 

fertile and, being 
rain 
rise again by evaporation and supply the sur 
face soil constantly with plant food. 

In the former days it mattered nothing to 
the world at large and comparatively littl 
to the Argentine himself whether the season 
was a favorable not; but 
now, when millions beyond her confines look 
to Argentina for bread and when Argentine 


of China, it is exceedingly 


very porous, absorbs the waters, whict 


one for wheat or 
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prosperity is regulated by the wheat she sells, 
it matters much. 

The time wili come, probably, when plenti- 
ful rains or drought will matter less than 
now; for at present agriculture in Argentina 
is in that elementary state when it is most 
exposed to injury by the vicissitudes of clim- 
ate. Great fields are cultivated by few hands. 
The poorly prepared soil, the shallow plow- 
ing, the neglect of cultivation, all invite losses 
in any but a favorable year. 

In the east the rainfall is usually abundant 
or excessive. There are areas of Buenos Aires 
provinee which are inundated by heavy rains, 
ind great drainage works have been under- 
taken by the government at the instance of 
the land-owners. From east to west the rain- 
fall diminishes till it becomes insufficient for 
agriculture in the average year, and farming 
can prosper only where irrigation is practic- 
able. 

Thus the pampas, of which we may think as 
a monotonous region, exhibit great diversity 
of aspect. Proportions of them may be flooded 
while other distant regions of the same plane 
are drying up. Portions are suited to the 
growing of wheat, others to cattle raising, 
and still others in the warmer, rainy zone 
about Rosario are adapted best to the raising 
of Indian corn. : 

The Great Southern Railw: of Buenos 
Aires complies for its own information charts 





which show the quantities of wheat, oats, lin- 
seed, cattle, sheep, and alfalfa received at each 
of its stations year by year. Thus the man- 
agement may know not only what income any 
station yields, but also what is the crop that 
produces the particular return. It <is most 
interesting to observe the grouping of pro- 
ducts—wheat in this district, oats in another, 
cattle elsewhere—each in its preferred locali- 
ties predominating over minor quantities of 
the other products and demonstrating the ex- 
istence of controlling factors which give great 
economic diversity to the apparent natural 
monotony of the pampas. 

In part due to natural conditions, in part 
dependent upon artificial ones, such as the 
lack of roads, these factors are changing from 
year to year; and they are destined to change 
constantly in the direction of greater security 
and productiveness in agricultural pursuits as 
the country passes from the actual primitive 
conditions of development to those of a more 
advanced community. 

To gain an idea of the extent of the fertile 
pampa region, one needs but look at a railway 
map of Argentina. Buenos Aires and Rosa- 
rio are the two ports of shipment of its pro- 
ducts, the centres from which traffic radiates 
to all sections of the country. English and 
other capital has been expended to the amount 
of 200,000,000 pounds sterling in building 
railways to develop the rich lands, but in the 
more arid and less profitable country the 
lines have been extended only as trunk lines, 
aimed to reach some distant point. The 
pampas are the hub of the Argentine wheel 
of fortune, of which Buenos Aires, the Argen- 
tine El Dorado, is the centre. 

The area of the pampas, about 200,000 
square miles, is one-sixth of the country. In 
the larger part which lies beyond the pampas, 
the other five-sixths, there is a great extent 
of lands destined by the general scarcity of 
water to pastoral pursuits; there are some 
real desert areas; and there are also dis- 
tricts of great natural resources, which are 
either actual or potential contributors to the 
natural wealth. 

In the Argentine all travel, all enterprise, 
all development, starts from Buenos Aires. 
Let us place ourselves in that Rome of the 
Southern Hemisphere, from which all roads 
lead, and make rapid excursions to the more 
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interesting of the outlying provinces of her 
commercial dominion. 

Where the streams from the mountains 
spread upon the tropical plain, there are ex- 
tensive plantations and refineries; and on the 
mountain slopes are the villas of the wealthy 
planters, who may be whirled in a few mo 
ments in their autos over well-built roads to 
temperate or even to Alpine climes. Extend 
ing still farther northwest, the railway reach 
es Quiaca, on the Argentine boundary, where 
it is eventually to be connected with the Bo 
livian system that centres in La Paz. Those 
who do not mind two or three days’ staging 
may even now go on via La Paz to Antofag 





asto or Mollendo, on the Pac 

Mendoza is the southern California of Ar 
gentina. Irrigation has long been success 
fully applied to her vineyards and she has 


grown rich on their products. She lies also 


ides by 


on the historic route across 





which San Martin entered Chile the army 
that liberated that country from the Spanish 


dominion. The railway now asc s by the 





valley of the Mendoza River over the barren 


wastes of the high Andes, which are here 
cursed by both drought and cold; and, passing 
through the summit at 10,600 feet, descends 
rapidly to the valley of the Aconcagua River 
and the fertile plains of central Chile. 

In the valley of the Rio Negro Is a region 
which, through the utilization of the waters of 


that great river for irrigation, is bei: con- 





verted into one of the garden spots of the Re- 
public. The climate, which in temperature 
resembles that of our South Atlantic Coast, 
the fertile soil, and the abundance of water, 
which will eventually be brought under con- 
trol, so as to minimize the effects of floods 
and the scarcity of the dry seasons, all com- 
bine to give this district a rich promise. At 
present it is still in the initial stages of 
development, lacking adequate organization 
of its industries and society and needing com- 
petitive development of means of communi- 
eation with its markets. 

In this excursion to the valley of the Rio 
Negro we reach the southern limit of the con- 
nected Argentine railway system. We are on 


the northern borders of Patagonia, the 
synonym for remoteness and isolation. Yet 
within its confines are to be found immenss 
sheep ranches, managed not only by Arger 
tines, but the largest and best of them by 
Scotchmen and Australians, who direct tl 


nvestment of English capital. National ra 





ways have been extended at government cost 
nto the interior, and when the wave of p1 
perity once more returns to Argentina, 


ing the present depression it goon wi 
Patagonia will invite still larger investment 


of capital and take rank among the grow 


territories of the Republic 

One is constantly surprised at the mag 
tude of the far southern country. Hidden i: 
the Andes of Patagonia and occupying but 
small part of their great length is a country 
as large as Switzerland-—a region of beautifu 
lakes, forests, an now-covered peaks We 
have now spoken of southern Brazil and of 
Argentina. There remains of the temperat: 
lands of South America only Chile, that long 
est and narrowest of all the countries of th 





Santiago is the chief city of ¢ } le, but ’ ¢ 


n the same degree as Buenos Aires is of the 


Argentine Republic Buenos Aires has be 
come almost the Republic itself, in the sens« 
that Par 1 France; but Santiago is but the 
capital of the country, which has other citi 
that may compare with it in local importa: 
Santiago contrasts with Buenos Aires as th 
conservative capital of a small country with 
the metropolis of the continent. You feel in 


the Chilean capital the conservative character 


of the people; in Buenos Aires the liber 





in all other Spanist 
prevalence of great 
the “latifundia,” the 
greatest obstacle to 
citizenship and good government To pursue 
this topic would lead us too far afield; but it 





is pertinent to the contrasting of North and 
South America to remind ourselves that the 
Republic is founded in that body of intelligent 
and independent citizens who own their home 


They alone govern steadily 


Holland, a Gateway to Germany 


The Smuggler and the Law—and 

Hlow the Netherlands Oversea Trust 

Unloosed the Grip of British Sea 
Power Upon Duteh Commerce 


have been keeping us gra 
4 phically informed of the smuggling of 
food supplies to Germany through Holland, 
but we do not often come upon such a thor- 
ovgh explanation of the commercial inter 
course going on between Germany and the 
Netherlands as recently appeared n The 
World’s Work. The writer, D. Thomas Cur- 


tin, says: 


From the very beginning of the war Ger- 
many’s trump card has been her batterir 
ram military machine. To enable her to win, 
this machine must decisively defeat the enemy 
armies. On the other hand the trump card of 
the Entente Powers has been control of the 
sea. Great Britain in particular thoroughly 
believed from the first that her navy would 
eventually strangle Germany. 

Holland has vividly felt both of these 
forces. Her front door opens on the North 
Sea ond her back door into Germany. Amer- 


ica 1s too far removed from the great conflict 





really to breathe the atmosphere of war rhe 


Dutch, however, stood right in the wir 


irs 
looking out upon the stage where the tragedy 
of Be Igium was be ing enacted Their south 
ern provinces echoed with the roar of battle 

they saw nearly a million Belgians fleeing 
wild-eyed from the sulphur storm, and wher 
A 


talions of Belgium and England fall back 





itwerp f they saw the shattered bat 





across their borders. They learned the m 


ing of war without being in it The sight of 
Belgium writhing in the clutch of the cor 
queror quickened their imagination to a not 
mpossible future for themselves 

Holland began to mend her easy-going mi 
ary way One of her early acts, however 


might cause a twinkle in the eyes of any on: 


in the least familiar with German knowledge 


of invaded territory, for the Dutch, in the 
nnocence of their unmilitary hearts, pull 
down cross-roads guide posts in the tra 
teric of the country. Contemplat« the 





dilemma and dismay of a German army in 
darkest Ho ind with no sign-posts to guide 
it! That the Germans might not be outdone 


wits, however, a German 


automobile company put advertising signs 
near where the former guide-posts had stood, 
on which were added such directions as: 
“Utrecht, 24 kilometers.” When the Dutch 


beca 
dem 
tern 
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pov 
im 

cer 
lan 
lif 


became cognizant of their counter attack they 
demolished these signs, but the Germans, de 


termined to go down fighting, brought suit 
for the destruction of their property. They 
won the suit. 

Energetic work nevertheless has character 
ed the military preparations to guard 
igainst any trouble which might arise with 
the great neighbor to the east. Huge war 
expenditures have been voted, class after class 
is been called to the colors to be tr tined, the 
trategic line of main defense near Utrecht 
ias been strengthened, beautiful 


trees have 
ween sacrificed, trenches which 


are not for 
ractice work have been dug, and familic 


Soin 
me 


sections have received minute instr 


uc 
on what to do when certain ord 


ons are 
Ven. 
There has been little friction with Germany. 
however, while on the other hand there h ve 
been and will continue to be great problem 
arising from England’s naval pressure 

A series of official acts in England cast dark 
shadows across the North Sea upon Holland 
At the outbreak of war, to be sure, the British 
Government adopted the Declaration of Lon- 
lon of 1909, although it had never been rati- 
ed and such adoption precented the full 
ercise of sea power. But the net was grad 
i y tightened On Novembe r 
Admiralty declared that a 


2, 1914, the 
state of war ex 
and, on December 2 


ed in the North Sea i 
extended her contraband 


list to a 
legree which spelled chaos for Holland. When 
Germany began her submarine warfare 


in 
following February 


. Britain decided that 
Declaration of London was no longer in 
, and by an Order in Council, March 11, 
1915, declared that no 


the 
thre 


force 


commodities of any 
nd were to be allowed to reach Germany 
Immediately after the outbreak of war 


German agents swarmed through Holland 
hrough other neutral contiguous countries 
buying and contracting 


for every scrap of 
naterial which might be of future 
lealers in coppor, cotton. oils, f 
nd the 


use. New 


oods, clothir i, 

like sprang up, and the day of the 

successful smuggler had 
n 


once more dawned 
ipon the earth 


But most of the dwellers of this land b 
ow the level of the sea knew naught of the 
ways of smugglers; they knew only that 
they faced dire need because England and 
l’'rance considered goods consigned to Holland 
is possible future imports of Germany. Mat- 
ers went from bad to worse rade 
paralyzed, work grew 


content arose. 


became 
lack, and general dis- 
A deluge of appeals poured it 
ipon a newly created trade commission 
This commission, known as the Netherlands 
Oversea Trust, literally saved Holland. It 
vas established at the Hague September 21, 
1914, to act as intermediary between Dutch 
merchants and traders and the Entente Al- 
ies. Their proposition, reduced to simplest 
terms, Was that the Allies should permit goods 
to enter Holland under the 


sanction of the 
N.O.T.. which 


in turn should be responsible 


for them not going into Germany. 


The company is managed by a_ board 


of 
lirectors, appointed and dismissed by the 
hareholders, the latter consisting of the 
most 


powerful business concerns in Holland, 
us the Holland-American Line, the 
dam Bank, and the Nether! 
directors, 


Amster- 
ands Lloyd The 
all high in the financial world, won 
confidence of the British Government and 
the grateful approbation of the Dutch people 
Though the statutes provide for the con 
tinuance of the company until December 31, 
1919, it will vanish with the war. Its first 
powers were exercised on January 6, 1915, 
and after twenty months of activity it re- 
ceives enthusiastic praise throughout Hol- 
land, while its leaders are looked upon as the | 
life-saving crew which is rescuing a country 
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Many persons drive ahead recklessly in the matter of food 
and drink who wouldn't think of disregarding a traffic signal. 


But Nature’s laws of health cannot be trifled with. 


For instance, the tea or coffee drinker who says, “Tea and 
coffee don’t hurt me,” may sooner or later find he has a 
“jumpy” heart, frazzled nerves, or some other trouble often 
due to the drug, caffeine, in both tea and coffee. 


Generally those injured by tea or coffee can get back to | 
health and comfort by a change to 


POSTUM 


—the delicious, pure cereal food-drink. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
































BOVRIL the Money 


Saver Bovril is a big money-saver in the Kitchen. 


S.H B. 


It turns into tempting dishes the food that 
would not get eaten otherwise. And its body-build- 
ing powers—just what you need these hard times— 
are ten to twenty times the amount taken. It must 


be Bovril. 
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Your Hands 


WO things determine the condition of 
your hands—the work you do and the 


soap you use. 


If you do no manual labor, the skin is tender so that 


alkaline soap is almost certain to leave its mark. 


If your work tends to irritate or roughen your hands, 


alkaline soap only irritates them the more. 


In either event, Ivory Soap is best for you. 


It is so mild and pure that it cannot leave the slightest 
hint of redness even after bathing the tenderest hands. 


It is so free from uncombined alkali and all harsh 


materials that, no matter how sore the hands may be, 


it 


can be used with entire comfort and entirely to the skin’s 


advantage. 


IVORY SOAP gy 





= 994% PURE 



























































surrounded by spiked helmets and ships of 
war. 

The N.O.T. is a new institution, a product 
of the Great War. Nothing of the kind has 
ever existed before, and, there being no pre 
cedents to which it can refer, it has had to 
grope more or less in the dark, with the 
natural result of a certain amount of tos 
stubs anud bumps. 

The modus ope randi is simple and theo 
retically prevents the re-exporting to Ger 
many of goods brought into the country 
through its medium. Suppose that a Dutch 
merchant desires to import a certain commod 
ity. He fills in a form issued by the Oversea 
Trust, the officials of which then ascertain if 
he is a bona fide Dutch merchant and is not 
merely a link in the German chain. When 
permission is granted he must furnish the 
Oversea Trust with a bank guarantee to the 
amount of goods ordered, this being a for 
feit or part forfeit should the goods be re 
exported. The importer is held responsible 
for the actions of future consignees. The 
N. O. T. receives as its commission one-eighth 
of one per cent., with a minimum of 2.50 
guilders ($1). After a dividend of 4 per 
cent. has been paid the rest will go to charity 

Dutch imports may be divided into three 
classes. First, there is, as in all neutral Eur 
opean countries, a government embargo list 
which forbids the export of arms, munitions, 
leather, meat, fodder, and the like. In the 
Scandinavian countries similar lists cover ten 
pages of fine print. In Holland, owing to ‘h 
activities of the N.O.T., the list covers cor 
siderably less than a page. In the second 
class is, with a few specified exceptions, every 
thing else All these commodities must be 
imported through the Oversea Trust in the 
manner described above. The third class in 
cludes tobacco, coffee, and Mediterrane*n 
fruits, but although no N.O.T. permit is neces 
sary to import these the re-exportation of 
these goods is subject to the rules of thar 
body. 

Thus problem number one for Holland 
Imports and how to deal with them Pro 
blem number two concerns itself primarily 
with home products and with restrictions 
upon their export. 

Suppose that a Dutch farmer suddenly 
learns that by taking his cheese, butter, milk 
and eggs a few miles east he can receive thre: 
times the amount that they bring in Holland 
The Dutch farmer learned this interesting 
fact some months after the outbreak of war 
and ere long the Dutch consumer was bitter!y 
complaining that not only was the price ot 
the necessities of life nearly prohibitive, but 
that food could not be obtained in sufficient 
quantities. Meanwhile the farmers were driv- 
ing in cheerfully every week to Rotterdam 
Gouda and other centres, where they displayed 
large rolls of money in the coffee houses be- 
fore walking across the street to pass them 
through the window to the receiving telier in 
the bank. When others complained the farm 


er simply claimed the right to sell his produce 


where he could vet the most money for it 


And to remember that in the days when the 
ancestors of these get-rich-quick farmers re- 


claimed the land upon the sea more people 


were employed in manuring it than could be 
fed on what it produced! 

The Government, having become a _ wutfer 
between producer and consumer, finally de 


creed that every town should each week take 


1 account of the supplies on hand, and on the 
basis of this a certain percentage might be 
‘ ported. 


We have seen the laws, and now for thei! 


evasion It must be remembered that the 
Oversea Trust has no official connection with 


the Government. This should prove a very 
great weakness so far as England is con 


Ri 


SiN 


DP RE 


cerned, since Government officials on the 
frontier have thus no power to hold up goods 
with the N.O.T. label. The N.O.T.’s only re- 
course is to fine the original exporter, if it 
has proof that goods have left the country, 
and refuse him further permission to import. 
Nearly a year after the 
N.O.T. on January 6, 
made known to the 
Dutch frontier 


first business of the 
1915, a series of events 
outside world that the 
was not smuggle-proof. Most 
people in Holland have known this right along 
The Amsterdam Telegraaf asserted that Ger- 
many was being fed through Holland, similar 
remarks were made across the North Sea in 
he House of Commons, and General Snyders, 
(Commander of the Armies of the Netherlands, 
made haste to tighten the frontiers. 


The Telegraaf’s revelations of the methods 
of the smugglers and its attacks on the 
Government’s laxity in running them down 
tinally resulted, in December last, in the 
irrest of its editor, Mr. Schroeder, on the 
technical charge of having jeopardized the 


nation’s neutrality. 
All over the 
ne ople 


world there are 
trying to beat the 
law, and it would be 
that, 
regulations 


as clevet 
as to make the 
as much beside the point 
there Hol- 
the re-export of 
re-exported, as to main- 
whiskey is not distilled 
of Kentucky 


just 
law 
to argue beca 
and 


1use exist in 
against 
no goods are 
tain that moonshine 

the 


goods, 


mountains because of 


Federal excise laws. 

In the early days attempts were made on 
a grand scale to get goods to Germany 
The N.O.T. met this by inserting a clause 


n its contracts which forbade the 


country 


re-export 
neutral 
belligerent country. 


goods to a through a 


Some dealers in oil imported a vast amount 


ind then re-shipped it all to Germany, the 
price received being sufficient to allow them 
to sacrifice their entire deposit to the Over 
sea Trust and still make a handsome profit 

But it is the small smuggler who is pic 
turesque A young man was recently ban- 
shed from the frontier districts of Holland 
About a year ago he spent all his money on 
one horse and, surreptitiously leading the 
inimal across the frontier, he received two 
id a half times what he had paid for it 
He engineered the act repeatedly and would 


have become a wealthy man if the authori 


finally stopped his 
As it was he cleared 80,000 guilders 


ties had not activities 


$32,000) 


Many other Dutchmen have increased the 
value of their horses by leading them a few 
miles in an easterly direction An animal 
vorth 400 guilders on one side of the frontier 

worth 1,000 guilders on the other Two 
hundred guilders appears a large sum of 
noney to a weary frontier guard whose re- 
nuneration is considerably less than half a 

lilder a day, if he will but look in a specified 
rection for a short length of time His 
country is not at war, he may consolingly 


reason, and what matters it if just one 


more 


horse is turned loose into Armageddon! 

In peace time nearly four-fifths of the 
Dutch trade with the Rhine was towed up 
he river from Rotterdam in huge canal 
boats The war has practically killed this 
trade Canals are easily guarded and it 

not on them that smuggling is done; it 

rather along the high road, by-roads, and 


paths that small quantities of goods are 
dribbled over the frontier Much of the 
vork is done at night, and women and girls 
re particularly active both day and night 


who continued smuggling 
of his 


gir) 


know of one 


ven after her father was shot in one 
ttempts. The wide, full skirts of the Dutch 

sant women have become wider and fulle 
th contraband sewed in them 


Dutch customs officers have had their 
Formerly it 


Phe 


duties reversed by the wat was 
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You ought to know more about it than the Doctor. You have 
lived with it a long time. You know how you have treated it. 
You know whether it will digest cucumbers or lobsters. You 
know how vitally it is related to your health, to your happiness, 
to your earning capacity. There is always s safety i in 


Shredded Wheat 


if 
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"| the food that is easily digested when the stomach rejects all other 
"| foods. It contains all the body-building nutriment in the whole 
©| wheat, including the bran coat, which is so useful in keeping the 
S| bowels healthy and active. Shredded Wheat Biscuit is made b 
>| the best process ever devised for 

*| making the whole wheat grain 

"| digestible. It contains more real 

-| nutriment than meat or eggs and 

*| costs much less. 


For breakfast heat one or more biscuits in the 
oven to restore their crispness; then pour hot 
milk over them, adding a little cream. Salt or 
sweeten to suit the taste. Wholesome and 
delicious for any meal in combination with 
fresh or preserved fruits. 

=| Made in Canada by 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, “LIMITED 
TORONTO OFFICE: 49 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
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A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








Every washing wu a family of iy 
Little icute garments, lots of them, as. ‘othe {, the sort that go to 
s quickly by the rubboard grinding process of cleaning Lots of ed 
g after the wasl g because of washboard wea Lots of time and money 
n the making Why wear them out and wea yourself out, in the 
ess of cleancne lime was that no bett wav existed, but is there any 
UN f loing it that way now whe 
? 
The “EASY’ Vacuum Washer has come to B iy-wf relief. 
R. ea , ui 
\ ! EASY WW t é 
! t nt n rd ' iget 
Nothing could be more appreciated as a Xmas Gift. Nothirg would 
be Choice of Electric, Gasoline or Hand driven machines, all effective 
and highly satisfactory. Orders should be placed in advance under 
present material and labor shortages. Write to-day. 
| EASY WASHER COMPANY, 52 CLINTON PLACE, TORONTO 
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their business to prevent stuff unlawfully 
coming into the country, now they must see 
that it does not unlawfully go out. The strip 
of land three miles running along the fron- 
tier is a special zone in which the inhabitants 
need permits for all goods which they use. 
Some dwellers in the zone, nevertheless, have 
been highly successful in paying off mort- 
gages in recent months. 

Although many people are in business for 
themselves in the smuggling game, others 
are but employees in extensive systems. One 
contraband distributing concern is known to 
have its headquarters at Rozendaal, whence 
it sends a stream of people, even young boys, 
across the line into Belgium. 

In addition to the “honest” smuggler one 
finds the dealer who cheats his confiding 
German customer when possible. This has 
happened sufficiently often to cause some 
German newspapers, including the Berliner 
Tageblat, to warn their readers to beware of 
the wily Dutchman. Cases have been exposed 
where German purchasers of oil have later 
had the unpleasant truth dawn upon them 
that they have paid exorbitant prices for 
ordinary water that has been topped with oil. 

There is, of course, another side to this 
story. Holland is not only the Gateway to 
Germany. It is also the Gateway to Eng- 
land. The exports do not all go across the 
lonely frontier of the Eastern heath. They 
sail in little ships across the North Sea and 
enter the Kingdom of Great Britain. Pro- 
visions of all sorts go to England, and so 
great is the demand for transports of all 
kinds that ships of incredible antiquity and 
unbelievable unseaworthiness have been 
pressed into this service. Butter, meat, eggs, 
but most especially vegetables and fruit, are 
every day sent across the North Sea to Eng- 
land. A German submarine intercepted a few 
of these ships and brought them to Zeebrugge. 
Upon arrival there it was found that they 
were carrying eggs by the million and other 
things in proportion. 

Now the people of Holland are not funda- 
mentally interested in the cause of Germany. 
Like the people of most small nations they 
are interested in their own existence. Their 
big neighbors have never treated them very 
well. Now that they are fighting each other, 
Holland and Denmark and Sweden and Nor- 
way and Switzerland want to keep out of the 
struggle. But meanwhile they sell their 
wares wherever there is a demand for them, 
just as America and every other nation is 
doing. The price of eggs and nothing else 
influences the final sale of this product of 
the industrious chicken. The demand for 
veal carries calves across the sea or across 
the land-frontier. The desire for fresh but- 
ter influences the butter export westward o1 
eastward, but no considerations of interna- 
tional polities. 

Holland has war-time interest other than 
that of trade. More news filters through it 
than through any other country, and clashes 
of opinion not possible in a belligerent coun- 
try result in many interesting disclosures 
Rotterdam, for example, is twelve hours from 

Serlin and the same war-time distance from 


London. It is less than four hours from 
Brussels and only five hours from the great 
fortress and commercial city of Cologn rhe 


traveller who left the heart of the British 
Empire in the morning is in the evening 
jostled by the crowd in the narrow Hoog 
Straat with his deadly enemy who has left 
Unter den Linden the same morning 

Both sides forbid the importation of eneiny 
newspapers except by duly authorized per- 
sons, and it is in Holland that these persons 
snap up copies of the enemy press and hurry 
them to their respective governments ar 
leading newspaper offices in London and bcer- 
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lin, where they are officially devoured with 
searching scrutiny. 

Holland is furthermore a fertile ground 
for skilled correspondents. Some of the big 
London dailies, working entirely independ- 
ently of the Government and solely bent on 
news scoops, have rivaled the agents of the 
far-famed German secret service in obtain- 
ng valuable information of enemy plans and 
doings. These correspondents have built up 
skilled corps of assistants who cover every 
possible source of information, and who 4it 
to the Belgian border, not always stopping 
there. 

One London correspondent attracted wide 
attention by accurately foretelling the second 
battle of Ypres more than a week before the 
great German attack. This notwithstanding 
that Germany had for some time locked her 
frontiers to every one, even Germans, going 
out. 

But what about the Dutchman who is not 
a maker of regulations or a breaker of them, 
what of the average citizen ef this artificial 
land where countless windmills continue to 
brandish their long arms despite the war, 
where canal boats are poled through streets 
of water, where the countryman clatters 
along in his wooden shoes while well-dressed 
men and women alight from automobiles be- 
fore luxurious restaurants and clubs at the 
Hague? 

When on one occasion I asked a foreign 
diplomat his opinion on war sympathy in 
Holland he irritably replied: “’The Dutch 
are pro-Dutch!” I agree with him, but I 
also grant them the privilege to consider 
the welfare of their own country first. 
Some, to be sure, are for Germany, others are 
for the Entente, but all realize the true 
position of their country as a real power in 
the world of to-day. The Dutch are a slow- 


going, hard-working, practical people who are 
careful to make no bluffs that they cannot 
back up. They make no idle boast based upo: 
the fact that their armies once beat the great- 
est soldiers in Europe and their fleet made 
proud England strike her flag. 

What they clearly realize is that Hol 
land is a little nation of only six million 
people and that it stands second among the 
nations in the extent of its colonial holdings 
The Dutch are proud of their little navy. 
but they know that it would be quite useless 
for them to attempt to defend their colonies 
Therefore, although they can naturally dis 
pose of their home produce where they wish, 
they do not challenge England’s decree that 
their colonial products shall be imported into 
Holland under the same conditions that other 
products are imported through the N.O.T. In 
other words, Holland may sell her own pro 
duce to Germany, but not the produce of her 
colonies, 

On the other hand the Dutch well realiz 
that their flat country offers scant defence 
as compared to a mountainous country like 
Switzerland. To be sure, they can open the 
flood gates, but that would be only to let 
the sea destroy some of the land in order to 
bar the Germans from the rest—-a very des 
perate proceeding. 

Finally, Holland, unlike the Balkan states, 
has not the slightest object in entering upon 
a war, except in absolute self-defence, in 
which case she would undoubtedly fight as 
valiantly as when she drove the Spaniards 
from the land. She plots only against her 
old, ever-present enemy, the sea; indeed, the 
Dutch have already completed plans to rol! 
back the Zuyder Zee, which ruthlessly invaded 
their territory in the thirteenth century, and 
so enlarge their country. 


A Town Shot Dead 


A Typical Picture | the Afte rmath 
of Hover Oye thie Austria- 
Italian Front 


HE following war-picture was sent from 


the Italian front by a correspondent t 


) 
The Outlook. The writer’s graphic portrayal 
of the trail of war in the Austro-Italian ter 
ritory seems well worth reproducing. We 
quote from his own words: 


Have you ever seen a man who had been 
shot dead? Or, rather, have you ever entered 
a house in which a man had been murdered 
and the body of tne victim was still warm? It 

an unpleasant picture to call up, but it is 
the only way to give some idea of how it feels 
when you stealthily enter the town of X. 

It used to be a flourishing little Austrian 
ity before the war, alive and gay with a civic 
fe and a civic pride of its own. Then came 

the audacious dash of the Italians for he 
lower Isonzo, and the Austrian soldiers were 
driven across the river. There they turned 
around under cover of their mountain for- 
tresses and shot the little city dead. They 
might have stopped then, because it is just 
like a corpse and cannot fight back even if it 
would; but they have riddled its body time 
and again, uselessly, cruelly, wickedly. 

I say this because I saw it done when I 
went to “view the body” as a sort of neutral 
coroner, and these are my findings upon an 
actual inspection, 

We had driven from Army Headquarters 
past the rear lines and encampments through 


that zone I have heretofore described as 
being within reach of the long-range guns of 
the enemy, and where civilians still prefer to 
take the chance of an occasional bombard 
ment to the severance of the old home ties 
Now we were leaving all that behind us 
for more exposed highways. Where there was 
no shelter of wall or cover of trees on the 
highroad the military chauffeur would put on 
full power and the machine covered the open 
stretch on racing time. It is really wonder 
ful how fast an automobile can be made t 


go when it is a question of dodging shells: 
it is a speed test which our automobile selling 
agents might consider 

As we drove into the square of the mur 
dered city a strange sensation seized one; it 
was very, very still, with houses which were 
more impressive because of their look of hav 


been absolutely and hastily untenanted 


ing 
than on account of their dismantled appear 
ance. 

In all this solitude a lone sentinel presented 
arms to our colonel as we got out of the car 
He was the only fighting man visible, and 
of no military value, but he was guarding the 
corpse. You looked down deserted streets, 
with roses blooming on shattered walls; noble 
horse-chestnut trees with their white spring 
blossoms stood majestically still near roofless 
houses; you saw the well-laid-out little parks 
of the town, cool and refreshing, but with the 
grass of the lawns grown high and ragged 
A desperate loneliness was all around the 
place. 

Over all this stillness there gripped at your 
heart a strange, unexplainable feeling that 
you were not alone in this solitude; that 
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somewhere, perhaps under your feet or in the 
shelter of those trees, some one was watching 

You could see nothing of human life except 
the shell of its social expression; there were 
churches with their carved doors nailed up, 
there were public buildings with broken panes 
and awnings in shreds, schools and asylums 
with doors ajar and shutters thrown open, 
like corpses of dead men with their glassy, 
staring eyes turned towards the light. You 
missed the children at play, you missed the 
women at the thresholds of houses, you missed 
every kind of human life in that deserted place 
which was meant to be lived in. You missed 
the horses and the oxen, the rumble of carts, 
the tread of feet Had a dog jumped out 
at you, it would have been like meeting a 
dear, beloved friend. 

The cannonading was a welcome break in 
the silence, because it made you feel that 
after all, something was going on, and that 
that something was war, and not some secret, 
impenetrable, sinister action behind your back. 
That furtive sense which gripped us on our 
arrival had been awful; it seemed so wretched 
to force this sort of a fate upon a trim, 
living town like this, a town which had com- 
fortably housed so many peaceful people and 
had obviously given her citizens so many legi- 
timate pleasures and social advantages. 

As you walked stealthily by its schools and 
theatres, past its once busy shops and stores, 
and gazed at its pleasantly gardened inns, all 
snugly within its stout medizval walls, the 
wretchedness of the fate visited upon it 
seemed a great injustice. A new feeling came 
upon me, a new realization of the truth: the 
little town, after all, had not been shot dead; 
it had been wounded and then buried alive. 
t had, I now perceive, some signs of life, 
,owever weak, but it couldn’t move; it did 
not have a chance to fight back. 


The Italians complain that this town is an 
example of how the Austrians make a civic 
centre of no military value uninhabitable 
when they have to give it up, merely through 
wantonness and the lust of destruction. I 
cannot pass on the justice of this complaint, 
but apparently there was only a handful of 
soldiers there, doing police duty, and abso 
lutely no artillery or defenses of any kind. 
The place lies on an open plain by a broad 
river’s edge where nothing can be masked. 

We walked carefully about the town, with 
the feeling that some terrible pest had rav- 
aged its citizens and eaten like a gangrene at 
its very walls. The havoc made by the mere 
air suction of the Austrian three-hundred- 
and-fives is amazing, while some of the 
enemy's hits haves caused the most bizarre 
wounds in certain buildings. Half a house 
would be down, while the household effects of 
the other half, although it was close to the 
edge of the “smash,” were perfectly all right, 
jured. Most of 
the house doors were ajar, and through them 
one could see the furniture thrown about in 


even the glass articles uni 


confusion; or a wall would be left standing 
with carefully starched curtains at the win- 
dows as a frame for the vista of blue sky 
through the roofless home. Alas for the loving 
hands which had labored to make that home 
bright 

From one of the houses came a few bars 
of music, a few cracked notes of a piano 
which had weathered the storm so far, 
touched by a passing soldier; the notes 
sounded like a mocking, derisive voice. Where 
bombs or shells had not struck, the walls bore 
signs of rifle shots; and you could gather 
handfulls of Austrian bullets along the high- 
ways. We were ordered to ketp close to the 
left of the streets and hug the walls, so as 
not to be seen by the enemy on the near-by 
mountains; a few days before the Austrians 
had caught sight of a group of war corres- 
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pondents and had poured shrapnel for two 
hours along their road of retreat, forcing the 
representatives of the mighty press to lie 
flat on their stomachs till the fire had ceased. 

As we drew closer to the end of the town, 
nearer to the enemy’s lines, the houses were 
battered into all sorts of strange, dead atti- 
tudes, like men you see on a battlefield after 
an assault on a wired intrenchment. The 
silence, when unpunctuated by the cannon- 
ading, added to the awful brooding feeling 
which seemed to hand stealthily and furtively 
over everything. The scene was so oppres- 
sive that in the end any sociable thing, even 
if smashed and in ruins, had a sort of wild 
charm and mad attraction. The awkwardly 
painted sign on the Osterie yielded the plea- 
surableness of works of art; a bureau or a 
pitcher and basin in a dismantled house made 
you breathe more easily. When I climbed 
through the debris of the Teatro Sociale and 
entered one of the few boxes left standing, I 
felt like clapping my hands; the stage was 
down, but you could see the dressing-rooms 
at the back and the sylvan scenery in a heap 
in the pit. Duse had played there and the 
Commedia dell’ Arte had found a hospitable 
home. The theatre-goers of this Austrian 
town had evidently been loyal Venetians; 
they had raised a marble tablet to Gallina and 
a bust to Goldoni, making their allegiance 
to Italy under a permissible admiration for 
Italian comedy. Somehow, after the tense- 
ness outside, you felt strangely joyous here; 
thousands had laughed and enjoyed them- 
selves right where you stood, and not so 
very long ago. The sense of their pleasure 
was still about the place, despite the havoc. 
I could see the throng of fathers and mothers, 
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of children and youths, gathered here, enjoy- 
ing the simple, imperishable art of Carlo 
Goldoni. The wickedness of the Teutonic 
military castes in disturbing a peaceful Eur- 
ope never struck me as so criminal, so un- 
necessary, as here in this homely playhouse 
as I looked over the ravaged theatre of this 
little town whose deserted streets bore every 
index of a laborious, peace-loving community. 

I walked back in a melancholy mood to- 
wards our starting-point, where our machine 
was waiting. Yet as I walked the cloud 
lifted very quickly. Though all was desolation 
about us and only immovable ghosts seemed to 
have been left of a past busy life, yet the spell 
of Italian geniality was somehow making 
itself felt. Even a corporal’s guard on the 
place sufficed for the miracle. I saw the 
“geniality” walking down a ravaged street in 
the shape of a young peasant soldier with a 
flask of ruby-red wine in one hand and a 
bright red rose in the other. Then I became 
aware that there were many, many birds 
singing in this desolation of man, and that 
flowers were blooming in profusion and in 
fragrant loveliness all about us. 

The tenseness seemed over, and my heart 
exulted with every crash of the guns on the 
bloody mountain slopes beyond. I felt cer- 
tain that, though this poor stricken town had 
been “buried alive,” the good wine of the 
country, the humble wholesome bread, and 
the kindly care of that handful of good 
guardsmen would keep its poor heart going 
until the glad day when its hurt body would 
be lifted gently out of its living tomb and the 
Italian tricolor run up over those ancient 
walls which were its historic pride and which 
the Venetians built against the barbarians 
centuries ago. 


Haig: The Fighting Presbyterian 


A Sketch of the Career and Character 
of the ¢ avalryman Who Directs 
Britain s “Big Push” 

T did not come as a surprise to military 

authorities that Sir Douglas, the moment 
responsibility had been thrust upon him, re- 
vived the cavalry. When he was in Germany 
long before the war studying Prussian mili- 
tary methods he did not conceal from the 
friends he made there that the general staff 
in Berlin would yet pay dearly for its neglect 
of this arm of the service. In making men- 
tion of these things, says Current Opinion, 
the Paris Debats credits Haig with discovery 
of the parallel to the Gettysburg crisis afford- 
ed by the operations in western Europe to-day. 
Haig is said to deem the Confederate J. E. B. 
Stuart, the supreme cavalry genius of the 
nineteenth century. When he was general 
officer commanding at Aldershot, Haig im- 
pressed the details of Stuart’ career upon 
his staff. His failure to achieve promotion 
to the very highest command earlier in his 
career——the chief is fifty-six, nearly is 
ascribed to that heresy prevalent on the sub- 
ject of the cavalry, against which Haig’s own 
career has been one long protest. He is at 
the head of the “big push” because of the be- 
lated discovery in Europe of the real lesson 
of the Civil War in America. Speaking of the 
General’s outstanding personality and char- 
acter the writer says: 


The personality of Haig has much in com- 
mon, our French contemporary thinks, with 
another of his heroes—Stonewall Jackson. 
Like the great Confederate leader, Haig has a 
marked strain of evangelical piety. He has a 
serious style af speech and a touch of the pale 
student, for he has delved deeply into military 
history and written much on the theme of 
cavalry. On the whole, he is somber, like 
Jackson, rather than dashing, in the fashion 
of Stuart, the pair whom he seems to place 
above any others as the heroes of his own 
arm of the service. Haig has humor, never- 
theless, and he sometimes reveals it through 
the medium of an apt citation from the 
Scriptures, which he reads diligently. His in- 
tellect is markedly Scotch and metaphysical 
and his favorite poet is affirmed to be Robert 
Burns. It is said of him that he never reads 
a novel. One of his complaints against the 
war office in London has reference to its 
failure to provide music, a neglect now almost 
a thing of the past. The British military band 
yet bids fair to rival the German trumpeters, 
thanks to Haig. 

Looking somewhat taller than he is, owing 
to the slimness of his build, General Sir 
Douglas Haig, in the Figaro’s description of 
him, suggests the military hero of whom 
young ladies love to read in romantic poems. 
He is graceful in every movement, yet mascu- 
line in the muscular strength stamped upon 
him by a life of activity. The complexion is 
swarthy, tanned by African and Indian suns, 
yet the bluish gray in the large limpid eye 
flashes under gray brows and betrays the 
northern extraction. The hair is grizzled, like 
the mustach, and imparts an oddly youthful 
finish to features finely chiseled. The salient 
feature is the strong, shapely chin. The lean 
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| brown hand clasps that chin in moments of 
| reflection. It is the chin of an artist, and the 
| face is the face of an artist. Sir Douglas is a 
great soul, a Scot of the breed that has given 
i currency to the saying that “tender and true” 
: is the north from which he comes. The voice 

in which his few words are spoken is low, 
modulated to the atmosphere of the drawing- 
room, yet commanding, decisive. He moves 
quickly, yet his gestures are few. The figure 

| is clean cut, the build slight, the cheek dark 
ened by years of the closest shaving, the bear- 
ing very straight, like the walk, which is re 
gular, rigid. Sir Douglas does not lean against 
the back of the chair in which he sits. His 


hair is plastered down upon the head. 

rhe career of the General has been that of 
the typical younger son in a wealthy and 
aristrocratic British family. The English and 
the Scotch are blended in him. His own early 
ambitions were literary and his career at Ox- 
ford was distinguished from that point of 
view; but a decline in the family fortunes 
made a career important and his skill as a 
rider indicated the cavalry. He was an “in 
tellectual” from the start and even in his 
‘arly days as a hussar he found the excessive 
entralization of the war office system a check 
|} upon efficiency He stagnated until the ex- 

pedition into the Sudan which, under Kitch 

ener, made an end of the Mahdi. He owed his 


| important appointment with that foree to the 
| fact that he was single, Kitchener holding that 
marriage was an obstacle to a successful mili- 
| tary career. Haig did not share the distrust 
i of women which is said to have characterized 
j the hero of Khartoum. In fact, he is to-day 
} 


| « married man and his only child, a girl, is 
| about ten years old. Although Haig was for 
| a long time thrown constantly with Kitchener, 
| discussing plans of campaign with him in 

S ags { ot Sleeper Egypt. sharing with him the hardships of the 


| weary drive through the desert and taking 
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B Sleep-Mete / brought him under the notice of General 
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French and turned the tide of British disaster 
Here it was that his piety shone. Haig does 











; not swear or gamble or dance all night at 
revels or affect the dress uniform of his rank 
This asceticism has always been understood, 


_ > ; ‘ for he has the Presbyterian temperament 
VERY month in Maclean’s Magazine. and nowhere yg 


else will vou find the best work of the best Canadian 
writers, 


markedly The officer’s mess was not, all the 


ime, prepared for his reply to the quarter 


master who asked him during the Colesberg 
In MacLean’ Magazine, and in no other Canadian publi- operations if, in a brush with the Boers, he 
«ation will you find a synopsis of the best work of the had lost anything. “Yes,” confessed Haig 
world’s best writers every month. solemnly, “my Bible! Not once did his 
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t is different from any other magazine the grinning faces in his vicinity. To this day, 
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n a certain passion for theology, and h 
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private library,.when he was general officer 
commanding at Aldershot, was well stocked 
with works on polemic divinity. Haig has a 
decided taste for reading, which, even when 
of a serious kind, is one of his relaxations 
He keeps in close touch with the very heaviest 
periodical literature and he can read German 
and French as readily as he reads English 
He has likewise an excellent working know- 
ledge of Arabic. 

The statement that Haig has qualities that 
are solid rather than brilliant must not be in- 
terpreted in a mistaken sense, according to 
the Temps. He has intellect and character in 
perfect balance, the thing so much admired 
by Napoleon. He profoundly impressed the 
members of the general staff in Berlin when 
he studied German army methods there 
several years ago. In Paris his name was a 
familiar one long before the present war 
brought him renown with the multitude, for 
Haig followed the manceuvres in the Cham- 
pagne country and elsewhere in the capacity 
of British military attache. The net impres- 
sion in the French journalistic mind, based 
upon first-hand knowledge, is that Haig has 
the very strength of character prescribed by 
Napoleon for him who must wage, with a per- 


of 


fect sense of its significance, the kind 
battle that history will call decisive. He has 
not exemplified the supreme defect of generals 
pointed out by the immortal Corsican. “They 
took their position into careful consideration, 
they formed their combinations and mediated 
upon them, but there began their indecision, 
and nothing was more difficult and yet more 
precious than to know how to decide.” 


in knowing how to decide that 


It is 
Haigg shows 
the rare form of brilliance that is peculiarly 
his. Decision is in the line from the chin 
through to the cheek, in the click of the jaw 
like iron when it is set after issuing the word 
of command 


The extreme deference of Haig for the 
views of his subordinates and the charm of his 
manner in dealing with them are a revelation 
to those at the British war office who had 
accustomed themselves to the 
Kitchener. His daily 


gruffness of 
relaxation of a horse- 
back ride affords him opportunities for that 
intimate personal teuch which is so essential a 
feature of his system. Only through personal 
contact, as he said long ago to a staff at Alder- 
shot, can the commander inform an army with 
the spirit of victory, and in the practice of 
this subtle art Haig may be described 
Skobeleff is outlined by de Vogue. He 


Is sO 
extraordinary that he can magnetize a crowd 
with the hope within him. He does not in- 
vent a strategy to become classical in military 
academies because he has a higher and a more 
effective gift--that of communicating the 
ardor of combat until thousands rush at his 
word of command upon the foe. His is the 
magnetism without which every general, how- 
ever commanding his intellect, however noble 
his character, remains the cold calculator of 
combinations that inspire no victory and re 
main sterile in the brain that conceived them 
It is this mysterious quality which renders a 
distribution of decorations and rewards over 
which the “Chief” himself presides and at 
vhich the humblest rifleman in the trench 
has his gracious word with the corps con 
mander as intimate as a family reunion and 
gives point to the phrase so often on the lips 
of Haig on these occasions: “We are all here 
brothers in arms.” His manner to his men is 
a demonstration of it 
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Hindenburg, Germany’s Hope 


Glimpses of the P, wate and Vilitary 
Life of the Chi f ot the 
(re rian (rene ‘al Stat 


O N August 29, 1914, General Quartermas 
ter von Stein sent out the famous tele 
gram: “Our troops in Prussia, under the lead 
ership of Major-General von Hindenburg have 
defeated the Russian army, which came from 
Narew, consisting of five army corps and three 
divisions of cavalry, in a three days’ battle 
near Gilgenburg and Ortelsburg, and they are 
following the enemy over the frontier.” No 
Germany except the Kaiser and the 


one in 
military men had heard the name Hindenburg 
before, but at once it was known to the whok 
German nation and to the whole world—Ger 
many had a new national hero. He now holds 


the destinies of the Central Powers in his 
hand by his new appointment as chief of the 
The New 


Sun gives the following interesting sketches 


great German General! Staff. York 


of the character of the man who can so 
wholly inspire the confidence of his country 
men: 


Von Hindenburg is very tall and broad 
shouldered. His features remind us of Bis 
marck——“hewn with an axe.” He is idolized 
by his soldiers, who feel that they are the 
best taken care of when he is command. He 
is human when he is with his 
the same bound to get the last 


men, but at 
time he is 
ounce of vigor out of his armies. His stra- 
tegy is admired by friend and foe. He always 
knows how to find the weakest point of the 
enemy. He never gives up, and keeps at 
like a bulldog. 

After defeating the enemy he 
victory in the 


follows up his 
fashion. He 
gives the enemy no chance to rest and recup 
erate. 
energy, but they are always ready to give him 
their last drop of blood and their last bit of 
strength. They feel satistied, contident and 
happy when Hindenburg is in command. His 
companion, friend, adviser, conjutor and best 
comrade is the chief of his staff, Gen. von 
Ludendorf, who is praised as one of the best 
officers of the whole German army. 

Von Hindenburg is very real, but at the 
same time myths have surrounded him as they 
did Bismarck and Von Moltke. One of the 
best books published about Von Hindenburg’s 
personality and his private life, his youth and 
his development has been written by his 
brother, Bernard von Hindenburg If you 
read this book you will be struck by the senti- 
young Von Hindenburg. He 
went to the “Jahrmarket” in Glogau, but did 
not spend any money on himself; he bought 
for his grandmother sixpence worth of can- 
died orange peels because the old lady liked 
to munch it; 
brother and a rubber ball for his sister. 

When he went to public school in Glogau 
he was not considered a brilliant student 
He chatted too much and failed in arithmetic 
When he left public school in Walstadt he 
wrote his last will and left his toys and book 
his brother Paul to do as he had done and give 
his lunch, which consisted of a roll, to a poor 
boy. He wrote to his parents asking them per- 
mission to take home during his vacation some 
of his poorest comrades. He made a list of 
the Christmas presents he wanted; first a 
paint box, second a pocketknife, third an in- 
teresting story book, fourth a large diary and 


most merciless 


He draws his men with an unheard of 


mentalities of 


some chocolate cigars for his 


three 


might be 


an album, alongside of which he put 


question marks, thinking that he 
asking too much. 

Some of the character traits of 
Von Hindenburg are his piety, his love for 
the fatherland and his faithfulness to the 
Kaiser. When he was a 
he used to ¢ irry the New 
breast pocket. This saved his life during the 
Franco-German war. A_ bullet struck th: 
book but did not penetrate all the pages. It 
a well known fact that in the Church of Glau 
Von Hindenburg prayed aloud for vic 
tory. Hindenburg’s private life is absolutely 
clean. He drank ex 
cessively, and he hardly ever smoked. 

Von Hindenburg never speaks of fate o1 
luck. He does not talk about genius, but he 
} 


great 


young lieutenant 


Testament in h 


Witz 


never played cards or 


velieves that God helped him. “God helped me 





oO gain a victory and the Kaiser gave me the 

ldiers, he made me commander, he trusted 
me. Be grateful to God and the Kaiser, do 
not thank me,” is what he told the people ot 
East Prussia when they came to thank and 
praise him as their deliverer. 


As professor of the “Kriegs Akadamie” 
sent there by the order of the General Staff 
Von Hindenburg found the best 


educate the yo 


occasio} oO 


ig officers 





in the most import 
ant subject—“applied military tactics.” Fred 
erick the Great & 

army officers the “Kriegs Spie 1” (war rame) 
and Von Hindenburg followed in the footst« ps 
Prussian King by improving the war 
game. It is a 


invented for the benefit of hi 


of the 
peculiar coincidence that he 
once worked out with his pupils how to defeat 
lakes, 
achieved hi 


an invading army near the Mazurian 


exactly the location where he 
great victory over the Russians 

The friends and admirers of Von Hinden- 
burg point out that he has been for years a 
member of the great General Staff, that he 
was Chief of the Department of the East, and 
General Staff “could net do without 
ct that Von Hindenburg did 
He invented 


passing judgment on the 


that the 
him.” It is a fa 
great 


a new system of 


work as chief army critic 


manoeuvres and it brought the best results 

Von Hin- 
but lately you do not 
Von 


critic 


They used to tell a story about 
denburg and the Kaiser, 
} The story was that 
chief 
who directly a 
Prussia. This resulted in his 
Of course to-day everybody will 


call it small talk and will point out the fact 


near it any more. 

Hindenburg in his capacity as 
criticized the Kaiser, was 
manceuvre in 


retirement 


that Von Hindenburg was appointed Comman 
der of the East by the Kaiser right after the 
beginning of the war. 

In the East Von Hindenburg was the undis 
puted “boss,” and his with the 
General Headquarters was kind of loose. He 
was not hampered by orders and enjoyed the 
full confidence of the Kaiser. 


connection 





When Von Hindenburg (1873-76) was 
tudy n the “Kriegs-Akadamie” he bs 
came pupil of Prof. Pochhammer, who 
tells us that Von Hindenburg cut an impos 


this 
feet tall, with broad shoulders, short cropped 


ing figure He called soldier, over six 
hair and big mustache, broad forehead, “the 
When 
Prof. Pochhammer in his lectures became tedi- 
Von Hindenburg used to 
take out his maps, pencils and compass and 
commence to work on a plan for an imagin- 
ary battle, without paying any attention to 
the professor. 


living personification of the war god.” 


ous and tiresome 


To understand Von Hindenburg and his 
kind you must know his family tradition. 
About 900 years ago the Beneckendorffs and 
Von Hindenburgs were living in the Mark. 
We find the Beneckendor‘ffs first mentioned in 
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the year 1130. During the time of the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg one of his ancestors 
was Chancellor and his relatives served in the 
army. Two branches of the families of Von 
Beneckendork and Von Hindenburg united in 
1789 and adopted the double name “Von 
Beneckendorff and Von Hindenburg.” The 
ancestors of Von Hindenburg were with only 
a few exceptions soldiers who served the 
Hohenzollern well and were good Christians. 

His father, Robert Von Beneckendorf and 
Von Hindenburg, died April 16, 1902, a retired 
major. His mother, Louise Schwickert, was 
the daughter of an army surgeon. Von Hin- 
denburg was born October 2, 1847, in Posen 
where his father was lieutenant and aide de 
camp. As little Paul wanted to follow the 
career of his ancestors, he was sent to the 
military school. On April 7, 1866, he became 
Lieutenant of the Royal Prussian Guards. In 
the same year he went to war and fought with 
distinction in the battles of Trauten-au 
Koenigshof and Koniggraetz. 

In 1870 he fought against the French in 
the battles of St. Privat and Sedan and was 
decorated with the order of the red cross and 
the iron cross. In 1872 he became First Lieu- 
tenant. In 1876 he became a member of the 
General Staff. In 1878 he was appointed Cap- 
tain. On November 14, 1880, he married Ger- 
trude Von Sperling. In the year 1885 he 
became Major in the service of the General 
Staff In 1891 he received the title of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

In 1911 he retired from active service until 
the war of 1914 broke out, when he again 
returned to the army and was appointed Com- 
mander in the East- 


Our Victorian 
Evolution 


| Protest Against the Dismal Theo 
of thre Decay af Nations 


Eases decay of nations is a topic much in 
vogue among people whose temper is 
bad, or whose digestion is bad, or whose his 
toric insight is bad, writes F. J. Gould in 
Public Opinion We quote from his spirited 
protest against this catastrophic view ot 


human history as follows: 


“The decay of nations is a topic much ir 
vogue among people whose temper is bad, 01 
whose digestion is bad, or whose historica! 
insight is bad,” he writes. 

“Just now, after two years of the wan 
VICKS dly ope ned by the Austrian Kaiser, thes« 
people have a fine opportunity for a regular 
orgy of groans, sobs, and meditations among 
the tombs. They speak of the decline and 
fall of Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes, Athens, 
Rome, Constantinople, Spain, the Mogul Em 
pire, Napoleon, and the rest. ‘History re 
peats itself,’ they wearily murmur; ‘humanity 
reaches a brilliant climax, only to lapse again, 
and renew the tedious enterprise, to be once 
more foiled of enduring success.’ 

“The agitations of history are incidents in 
the ceaseless movement of the expansion of 
the human race towards the complete peop! 
ing and occupation of ‘the globe. Vast spaces 
are still awaiting populations which will ex- 
ploit their natural resources. But we can 
see the trend of events. 

“Even after the globe is covered with set- 
tlements and colonies, a sort of counter evo- 
lution will occur. I mean what may be called 
intensive development, or a continugus im- 
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A Buyer Sent for this Booklet 


— When it came he sae Ca a dia bn 
saw in five minutes’ l | 
study where he 
could use the ideas 
to make his work 
a whole lot easier, 
to buy closer, and 
“be ahead of the 
game’ all the time! 
And when he got 
the system going, 
he found he had 
cut out of his own 
work two whole 
hours of petty de- 
tail! 





That Buyer pur- 
chases for a big man- 
ufacturer. He now 
has all the WHAT — 
WHEN WHERE 
—and HOW MUCH 
of buying right 
Where he can get it avy minute. His 
Follow-Up on deliveries is automatic. 
So 1s the checking of Goods Received tor for 


payment of bills He now has more time to 
buy intelligently and does. 























This 24-Page Booklet gives 
complete particulars on the 
Requisition File 
Order Register 
Price and Quantity 
Records 
Catalog File and Index 
Follow-up File 
Quotation Record 
Stock on Hand 
Correspondence 


You ought to have that Office Specialty 
booklet—"'Saving Money in Buying’’—and 
you can—simply by requesting it on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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AND OFFICE FURNITURE IN STEEL AND WOOD 
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Largest Makers of Filing Devices in the British Empire 





Home Office and Factories: 


NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 


Filing Equipment Stores: TORONTO, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, HALIFAX, 
WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. 
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FOR FIFTY YEARS 


the exquisite tone of the Newcombe 
Piano has been thrilling the cars of 
music lovers in Canada by its purity 
and sweetness The tone of New 
combe Pianos is permanent » that 
are superior to other makes 
only piano with 
Patent Straining Rod 


Howard's j 


Newcombe Player Pianos have a 


uman like control and wil! be a 
gre‘t blessing in the home where 
music is loved but cannot,be played 


ell us what you have in mind about 
@ piano for your home We pay special 
Perhaps 
can help you get just the piano you hax 
longed for 


Newcombe Piano Co., Ltd. 
Head Office and Warerooms: 
359 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


attention to mail orders 











Gentlemen 


Baldness is a disease that can be 
cured, then why not 


Pay Attertionto your Hair. 
Our treatment is simple, sc’entific 


and effective, which is fully ex- 
plained in our free booklets. 


Delay is Fatal 


Boulton’s Correspondence School 
of Hair Culture 
P. O. Box 1353, Vancouver, B. C. 











afness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
Causes such as Catarrhat Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
a Hissing Sounds, Perforated, | 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed | 
> Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” require no | 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or | 
defectivein thenaturaleardrums. They are simple | 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears | 
where they are invisible. Soft, safeandcomfortable. | 
Write today for our 168 page FREE bookon DEAF: | 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
Inter-Southern Bidz. LOUISVILLE, KY 
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A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by us! our Attach 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. 
attached. No special tools required. 


fn list and free pook FREE BOOK 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At | 


tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second - hand, 635 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
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provement of the breed, the economics, the 
institutions, the politics, the philosophy. My 
present thesis is, that the course of human 
destiny has borne us, and is still bearing us 
towards a date when statisticians will record 





a practical annexation of every corner of the 
earth. 

If mankind could have started out with an 
earth-planning committee, with constitution 
makers like the Abbe Sieyes, and land allot 
ment experts like Sir Rider Haggard, and 
military organizers like Kitchener, and finan 
ciers like Rothschild, we should have managed 
things more methodically. 

These patriarchs would have begun with 
the valley of the Euphrates and 
the Nile. 
initial experiments well established, would 
have summoned a Conference of Egyptians 


Tigris, o7 


Their successors, on seeing these 


and Mesopotamians at the midway city of 
Jerusalem, and sketched out peace ible exten 
sions into Eastern Asia, into Europe, and 
into Arabia and Central Africa. When tir 
Creeks began to yearn for a place in th 
sun, they and the Persians would have held 





a congress at Sardis, and agreed on a friendly 
de'imitstion of frontiers. In due time Rom 
would have evolved, and would have amicably 
persuaded Athens and Macedonia and Alex 
andria to fall in with a new Mediterranean 
polity. and Hannibal would have been ap 
pointed governor ef Carthage on behalf of 
the Roman Republic 

“In the fifth century of the Christian Era 
the bishop of Rome would have sent out 
writs for a council of Roman pro-counsuls 
Teutonic chiefs, 
Druids, and propounded a scheme of devolu 
tion, under which the huge Empire and its 
border-lands of the 


Keltic tribe-masters, and 


north might have been 
divided up into nationalities, with centres 
of municipal life and autonomy. 

later the prophet 
Mohammed would have been invited to inter 


view the Pone at Crete or Sicily, 


“Some two centuries 
in order t 
trnke mutually concentrated measures for ap 
nortioning the regions most suited for Catho 
licism or Islam. In 1492 Columbu 
have gone sunset-wards, in the name of united 
I.urope, and the princes of the West would 
have sent embassies to Africa, offering honor- 


would 


able pay and pensions to such negro com 
munities as might be willing to 
their activities to America.” 
And so on. 
“Our ancestors, 


transfer 


however, did not proceed 
on these lines of co-operation, consultation 
and schedule times. To tell the humiliating 
truth, they had not the brains to do it. 
“At the close of each great experiment 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Macedonian, Roman, and 
the rest when 
arose and manifested 
they could find no way out of the difficulty 


novel forces of expansior 


irresistible pressure 


Lord Derby’s Call F 


The Need of Constructive Political 
Action to Build a Ne " 2B vtain 
After the War 
| Peron DERBY’S suggestion of “one cen 

tral party of business mind,” to re 
place the old political parties after the war 
has created general interest in Great Britain. 
The conception of a new national party in 
Pritish politics has arisen from a combina- 
tion of circumstances as to which no freely 
working mind is in any doubt. According to 
Public Opinion the main considerations are 


two: 


except the sheer physical clash of war. At 
each shock certain institutions and politics 
but the chart of history or 





declined or fel 





the chronoligical atlas will perpetually tell of 
enlargement of human views, human posses 
human culture, human relations. 

“For instance, a moment arrived when the 


sions, 


American colonists became too vigorous and 
too creative to endure the officialdom of Lon 
don The West called; a New World had to 


" 


be made with rifle, plough, and canoe; and, 


infortunately, the only device available for 
Washington was to fight the War of Inde 
pendence. Lord North, hearing of Cornwal 
ss surrender, stupidly exclaimed: ‘O God! 
is all over!’ But a magnificent drama was 






now beginning, and scene after scene would 
unroll from the prairies to the Rocky Moun 
tains, from the mountains to the shore of 
and American mothers were 


Emer 


the grreat Pac ific, 


o bear such sons as Lincoln, Grant, 


son, Whitman, 
“As in the United States, so also in Candi, 


South Am 


Gorgas 


i, Africa, India, Japan, Austra 





a, New Zealand; and so even in old Europe, 





well peopled, yet not finally systematized and 
harmonized New and urgent forces con 

nually emerge, and demand adjustment 
The appearance of such new capacities and 
needs S n tself, wholesome, and 
inevitable Th y are all agencies towards the 
iltimate conquest of all nationalities for com 
merce and joint, fraternal action 


“Agitations, revolutions and wars (civil as 


are movements that 





ndicate life, not decay, and progress, not di 
solutior They are the painful adjustment 
nd healthy, and 


passionate strife towards world-seizure ;: | 


tuted by this gigantic, a 


world-unity Wars or no wars, and whether 
n tempest or in serenity, the vast motion 
must go forward 

“If you are a poor negativist, you will per- 


ceive only the tragedy of the adjustments, and 
ery shame on mankind 

“If you are a poor fatalist, you will say 
vars are unavoidable instruments of our ex 
pansion and adaptation 

“If you are sane, you will see that history 
is not a tale of declines, falls, and catas- 
trophes, but a drama of evolution into a 
world-community, in which the national mem 
bers will be adjusted in mutual respect and 
confidence 

“Those people and those nations are the 
most reactionary which are slowest to at 
tain the 
nelined to aid in its realization. 

“Those people are the happiest, 


vision of this final union, and least 


those na 
tions the wisest, those international alliances 
the most enduring, which have the clearest 
conception of the glorious goal towards which 
the ages have unfailingly struggled,” con- 
cludes Mr. Gould 


or a “Central Party” 


It is taken as fundamental, in the first 
place, that the nation will be faced after the 
war with the necessity for political action 
of a sort, and upon a scale, of which it has 
hitherto had no experience; political action 
that must be constructive, far-sighted, cour- 
ageous, vigorous, undelaying, and free from 
the preconceived ideas of the time behind us 

In the necessity for 
politicial action of that character being in 


second place, the 


prospect, what means are there in prospect 
for dealing with that necessity In other 
words, is our political life as we have known 
it, organized upon the basis that we have 
known, and manned with such personnel »nd 
by such methods as we have known, capable 
of rising to the situation? Not to mince 
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DEPOSART WARE @===aeg 


will add distinction to the most expensively-appointed 
table—yet its cost is low enough to bring many 
pieces within reach of the most modest home 








TRADE MARK 


Depos-Art Ware ine ludes fine china, glass and earthenware, decorated with rich 
patterns in pure silver, combinir 1g be iuty, usefulness and durability. No other 
table ware ~ proac hes its desirability for wedding, birthday or holiday gifts. 


Di played i iding dealers everywhere. Write for name of nearest dealer 
MADE IN CANADA, by 
THE GLASS & CHINA DECORATORS LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


3-Piece Tea Set, with percolator, hand engraved d ig fir t 1 


» hand eng i glazed porcelain, 
Betty shape (also Windsor), in Blue, Brow: ] Olive Green, six cup capacity, $15.00 
No. 4017. ae Thi t will be se lito your deale 


eee nt on approval to 








WARNING 
Look out for the *‘ Violet D” 
Trade Mark and avoid cheap 
imitations 
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Spare Time may mean Dollars to You 





F an extra $5.00 or $10.00 a week interests you and you have two or three 

hours a day that vou ean spare, let us tell you how that much time can 
be turned into money. The more time you have the better the pay. We’ll 
buy all vou have and pay eash for it. 


We need bright, active, hustling young men and women as district representatives. We 
will within the next month make hundreds of appointments—why not write at once and 
secure vour district. If you want to earn money for a business college course, for a bicyele, 
motoreyele. ete., our plan provides the money for them without interfering in the least 
with vour regular duties. 


Last week right here in Toronto one young man earned $30.00. He devoted an average of 
four hours each day to looking after our subscription business. Would an income like 
this interest you? Write us to-day; we will gladly send you full particulars concerning 
the plan without obligating you in the least—simply say, “Show me how to turn my 
spare time into money.” 
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/SHAW’S 
BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS 


' Toronto, 








Canada 


C. B. College 
T he 


include 1) 
Colle 


Business 
and 


Central 


ge (Main School) Seven 


City Branch Schools—all giving 
High-grade Business, Shorthand and 
Civil Service Courses 

42) Shaw's Telegraph and Railroad 
School, giving full irses in operating 


and all phases of Station Agents’ work. 


(8) The Shaw Correspondence School, 
xiving Home Study Courses in Higher 
Accounting, Journalism, Short Story 


Commer 


‘ Writing, Advertising and all 
; ial Branches 


Free booklets by mail ex- 
plain fully. Write * for 
them. 


W. H. SHAW, Pres. 
Gerrard and Yonge Sts. 
TORONTO 
































SCHOOLS 


Be up-to<late in your school-rooms by having one of 
these sharpeners. The pupils will appreciate it, and 
the cost is so slight. By ordering in quantities the 
price is reduced, 

Sent to any address 
in Canada, Postpaid, 
l British Co- 
lumbia, $1.76. 







HUSTWITT COMPANY, 
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44 Adelaide Street West. Toronto, Ontario 
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Fit your boys for suc 
cessful Busi 


Professiona] careers, 
ST. JEROME’S 
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BERLIN, ONT. 
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is splendidly equipped 
f } physical, intel 
lectual and spiritual de 
velopment f its stu 
lents 
I ss College, High 
School, College or Arta 
Department, New Build 
ings, with latest Hy 
gienic equiy t. First 
lass B Comfort 
l¢ Sleeping Rootns 
arge Gymnasium with 
Swimming Pool, Mod 


erate Rates. 
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Rev. A. L. Zinger, 
C.R., Ph.D. 
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ASHBURY COLLEGE 
ROCKCLIFFE PARK, : OTTAWA 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Special preparation for R. M. C. 

Wi rite f r illustrated calendar 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M. A. Headmaster 
Eight Boys passed into R.M.C. last June 











Westminster College, Toronto 





A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS Situated pposite Queen's Park, Bloor 
Street W. Every Falucational facility provided. 
Pupils prepared for Honour Matriculation. Music, 
Art and Physical Education. The school, by an 
unfailing emphasis upon the moral as well as the 
intellectual, aims at the levelopment of a true 


womanhood . 
— ’ For calendar apply— 











John A. Paterson, K, ¢ Mrs. A. R. Gregory 
President Principal 
; St. Catha 
Ridley College * sax 


THE CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Preparatory Department entirely 
buildings, grounds and Staff 
The School has won scholarships at 


separate as to 


University 





matriculation in four out of the last five years. 
Three were won in 1913. 
REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 








ONE HOUR A DAY-—or even less, given to study, 
under our guidance, will fit you for a better posi- 
tion We teach you at hom ommercial Course 
(Rookkeeping, Arithmetic, Penmanship Business 
Correspondence, Commercial Law), Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Beginners’ Course, Journalism, Special 
English, Elementary Art, Mechanical Drawing, 
Architectural Drawing, Electrical Course, Engineer- 
ing (Stationary, Traction, Gasoline Marine, Loco 
motive, Automobile), Matriculation, Civil Service, 
Teachers’ examinations, or any subject. Ask for 
what you need. Canadian Correspondence College, 
Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. 
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matters, can we look to it to save the country ? 

That is a plain question, which we think 
can only be answered in one way by nine- 
tenth of those persons who will put it to them- 
selves in all honesty and openness of mind 
The task, they will assuredly conclude, will 
be one far beyond the powers inherent in the 
political organism of which the present House 
of Commons is the latest fruit; a 
elected for the most part through 
the operation of a hopelessly hide-bound two- 
party which the 
office, 


House of 
Commons 


system, of 
and contention for 
are the life and 


struggle for 
sake, 


contention’s 
soul, 


To say that the system is incapable of giv- 


ing the nation what it will need, that it could 
only break down disastrously under the bur 
den, would be greatly understating the case 


It had already broken down, to all intents and 
before the war. At no 
period had the moral authority of the politi 


} 


had 


purposes, earlier 


cians been so small; at no time their 


hold upon the respect and confidence of the 
country, outside political circles, been so 
weak. 

The conflict of ambitions had ceased to be 


dignified by the 
best of the 


association with it of all the 
national mind, divided by genuine 
and deep-rooted differences of principle; and 
the less there was of that association the more 
plainly the paltriness and the insignific 


of “professionalize a 


ince 
politics came into pro 
minence. 

The House, 


constituted 


indeed, 


upon the 


had long ceased to be 
pure two-party plan. 
The approaching breakdown of that system 
was plainly foreshadowed in the presence of 
and the neces- 
sity of bidding for the support of these, or 
intriguing for their detachment, had_ still 
further lowered the tone of polities. 


powerful independent groups; 


It is needless to pursue the point; it will be 
willingly conceded by most men outside the 
scope of party attachments, of whom the 
number was never anything approaching 
what it is to-day. What we are urging is that 
this system 


being irreclaimadly unfitted for 
the work that will have to be done, a national 
party ought to be constituted, which should 
appeal to the country, when the time comes, 
to place in its hands the task of building up 
the new Britain. 


To set up such a party, and to get it into 
power, is easier said than done, we are very 
well aware. The experienced party-organ- 
izers, the manipulators of the standing ma- 
chinery of public life, will smile at the notion, 
exchanging the augurs’ wink as they feel 
under their hands the levers of the two great 
engines for the directing or misleading of the 
national will. It is certainly true that only 
one thing can prevail against that machinery; 
and that is the strong and purposeful action 
of men of influence, men who are known and 
believed in, in each part of the country, in 
each class, and each calling. 

At the bottom of the preposal is one con 
ception, which must appeal with equal force 
that the 
the conception that after the war 


to every soul knows 
patriotism 
the danger of ruin will be not less great, the 
need for self-restraint and sacrifice not less 


urgent, than it is while the war endures.” 





Muskoka, Ont., June 21, Ile 
Dear Sirs,—I think the magazine i: 
very interesting. I remain 


Lieut. Harold S. Ilutchings 


Hamilton, June 15, 1916 
for your very interesting 
Good luck to you. 


magazine. . ' 
(Miss) A. R. Hutchinson 
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* The Channel Tunnel 
Scheme 





hve neh Engine ers’ Views of the 


System’s Effici ney 









| Nf SARTIAUX, the chief engineer and gen U nde rwear 


eeral manager of the Northern of France 


Railway Company, has spent a great many NDERWEAR should 


> a lot of things " iz 
’ years in studying and bringing to a point as be a lot gS, 4 . e 
. rfect ble, th | . tl but above allelse dainty. Alittie ¢ i 
near “"Tectio as possi » » plans . 
we gail Ede aren, touch here andthere on Penmans } / 
completion of a tunnel under the Channel. The has accomplished this. Penmans 2 // 
i l j j “hic. it’ >< Q | 
tinal project, definitely decided upon is believed underwear is chic, it’s meant to A / 
i _—— > all like pretty things 
from a technical standpoint to be a great im- b we all like pretty R 9 


——it s soft as fleece, and smooth 

as a kitten’s wrist. That's why 

every woman in the land likes 
. yp >» e 

’ engineer Sir Douglas Fox. The system is out- Penmans. 


Penmans Limited 
(or Paris 


provement on all the previous plans, and has 


received the full approval of the well-known 


















ned in the London Daily Mail as follows: 


3 





a = > 
Pi According to this plan the trains from the (Tf 

if I'rench side would enter a tunnel at Marquise > 

it ‘ i le oa . 

te 6 kilometres, or roughly 6,600 yards, from the 


ee Re ee ee 


sea, and descend below the surface at a gradi- 
ent of 15 millimetres per metre, the use of 
electricity as the motive power allowing of 
very steep gradients being used. There would 
be two tunnels, an “up” and a “down” tunnel, 
side by side, bored in the chalk of the Ceno- 
manian strata at a depth of 40 metres below 
the bed of the Channel. The tunnels, bored in 
impermeable chalk, would be perfectly round 
after the style of the London “Tube” rail- 
ways—because this shape offers the greatest 
resistance. The inner walls could be lined 
with iron or steel, or concrete, or armed 
cement. The engineers favor the use of ce- 
ment as being the least expensive, because 
found on the spot and offering all the required \ 
strength of resistance. The tunnels would be y 
drained by a tunnel bored in the green chalk I } \ } 
below. The average temperature in the tun- 
nels would be 62 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
ventilation would be, so to speak, automatic in 
character, each train acting as a ventilator as 
it traveled through the tunnel, but if experi- 
ence showed that this was insufficient ample 
ventilation would be provided from the electric 
power stations at either end. It would, says 
M. Sartiaux, be a material impossibility to de- 
stroy the tunnels by any explosion from the 
bed of the Channel, for even assuming that 
there was any known method of exploding a 
mine fixed in the bed of the sea, so that the 
effects of the explosion would proceed down- 
wards instead of upwards, the distance from 
the sea bed—-namely, 40 metres, or 44 yards, 
3 equal to. 132 feet—-is so great that no ex- 
plosive, however powerful, would have any 
effect on the structure of the tunnels. The 
tunnels could only be destroyed by an explo- 
sion from within the tunnels themselves, and 
as in times of international crises or of war 
* the greatest precautions would be taken, such 
‘5 an explosion could only be fired by the party 
n possession of the tunnel. The tunnel could 
not be used for traffic once the electric current 
had been cut off, and as the French authorities 
are perfectly willing that the current should 
be controlled from the English side, it would 
be difficult for an enemy to obtain possession 
of the tunnel by surprise so as to use it for 
the transport of troops and war-like stores. 
Such a surprise assumes that an enemy would 
have already succeeded in invading England 
over sea, or in the air, and so have obtained 
possession of the English end of the tunnel. 
The plans provide for the possibility of the 
tunnels being worked for 20 hours in each 
day, leaving four hours for maintenance 
work, as in the London Tubes. 
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A New Chapter in 


Valuable Historie Relics of the Revo- 
lution Unearthed on Man- 
hattan Island 


ie valuable historic evidence has re- 
\ cently come to light in a tract of land on 
the upper end of Manhattan Island. During 
the seven years of the Revolution there were 
encamped here practically the entire fighting 
forces of the British and Hessian armies, and 
now, a century and a half later, the place has 
been found to be one of the richest fields in 
America for archaeological research. Writ- 
ing of the discoveries in The Bookman, Francis 
A. Collins says: . 

This remarkable cache was found by ac- 
cident. Several years ago a heavy rainfall 
cut deep into the earth in this region, expos- 
ing several ancient bricks evidently. piled to- 
gether for some definite purpose. Nothing 
could lie long unobserved on Manhattan Is!and 
and the news of the singular discovery soon 
spread. In cutting through new streets and 
digging the foundations for buildings a variety 
of Revolutionary relics have from time to time 
been unearthed. Profiting by these discover- 
ies a systematic search was commenced by 
two local historians, Mr. R. P. Bolton and Mr. 
W. L. Carver, who brought to the task a wide 
knowledge of the subject and a remarkable 
persistence. For more than a decade these 
men have devoted their Sundays continuously 
throughout the year, weather permitting, to 
digging up these historic treasures. 

Supplementing the active work with shovel 
and sieve, the historians have made remark- 
able discoveries in the literature of the period. 
Mr. Bolton has carried on a personal study in 
the library of the War Office in London, in a 
room overlooking Whitehall, reading in the 
original manuscripts the reports told in the 
first person of the campaign to subdue the 
colonies. Several of the English and Hessian 
regiments engaged in the war, again, have 
published detailed histories which have natur- 
ally a-very limited circulation. These have 
been sought and an immense volume of ma- 
terial discovered that has not before been 
available. It was found, for instance, that a 
Hessian officer named Krafft had written very 
fully of life in camp and even illustrated his 
reports with a detailed map of the region. His 
drawing proved to be the key to many new dis- 
coveries. Any one familiar with the region 
will recognize the ancient map. Despite many 
changes, the coming of the elevated railroad 
and the miles of towering apartment houses, 
the contour of the country is still unchanged. 
On this map the position of the Hessian and 
English camps was accurately indicated, and 
the historians set to work to verify them. 
After diligent search they discovered three 
huts and once having found the spacing the 
work proceeded rapidly, until at present writ- 
ing more than a hundred such huts have been 
unearthed. Each hut contains a fireplace of 
stone or_brick with the space for the beds, 
and most of them are rich in relics which help 
to reconstruct the daily life of the soldiers. 

In nearly a century and a half the floors 
of these huts have been buried to a depth of 
three feet or more. As the earth is dug away 
it is carefully sifted and the relics identified 
and carefully classified. The commonest find 
are the buttons. Thousands of buttons have 
been found, and since each one is marked with 
the regimental number they tell a story. From 
the immense quantities of buttons it is sup- 
posed that the huts were covered for pro- 
tection against the weather by the simple ex- 
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pedient of throwing old uniforms over the 
roof. The last vestige of cloth has long since 
disappeared. Buttons of every regiment quar- 
tered here during the Revolution have been 
found save one. 

From the débris at the bottom of the sieve 
one day a beautiful silver belt buckle was 
picked up bearing the initials “G. R.” and 
“ORth Regiment” and on the back the initials 
of Se a From the military records it was 
found that First Lieutenant James Edwards 
was an officer of the 28th Regiment, that he 
was injured in the battle of the Brandywine 
and was dropped from the regiment in 
1779. In several huts the searchers were puz- 
zled to find tiny pewter cups and saucers of a 
toy-like size. They seemed to have no posi- 
tive utility in a soldiers’ camp, but or looking 
up the history of the regiment quartered in 


these huts and identified by the buttons, it 
was found that a number of the wives and 
children of the men had shared the hardships 
of a New York winter. 

The daily life of the camp may be recon 
structed in remarkable detail from the relics 
unearthed in this region. The immense store 
of black bottles now broken to bits gives 
ample evidence of the liberality of the allot 
ment of rum which was then part of the sold 
iers’ rations. The ice cleets again show that 
the men must have trampled far over the 
rivers in the long winters. Many fragments of 
china and glassware are found which suggest 
an unexpected delicacy of taste and careless 
ness of the rights others, since it was doubtless 
looted from nearby mansions. The immense 
deposits of oyster shells again show the in 
vaders to have had a cultivated taste. They 
also distinguish the British huts, since th 
Hessian huts were paved with the shells of 
mussels. 


Donald McLauchlan 


Continued from page 42 


broke off abruptly, for the Indian had ap- 
proached. 

“Spirit-moose,” said the Indian. 

“Ah, weel! Spirit o’ moose 'r fantom 0’ 
th’ deer, it matters no’—it is a sign.” 

“Why, Donald,’—she would have even 
added “dear,” but that he checked her 
further utterance of any kind with a mo- 
tion of the hand. 

“Dinna fre yersel’—’twull be bit as 
th’ gude way alone’ll ha’ it!” And no 
more explanation was forthcoming from 
the Scotchman, the partner of the In- 
dian’s mysterious experience in the snow- 
locked winter-wilderness. 

Mighty rocks, like great battlements, 
clothed the lofty banks of the madly rush- 
ing stream headed, through rapids and 
wild whirlpools, into the mission of its 
place upon the earth. Near the construc- 
tion camp, and by trail smothered in seem- 
ingly impassable “bush,” was “The De- 
vil’s Hole.” It had been given its name by 
the men—-rough lumberjacks—that had 
worked and come and gone in this region. 
It was a fearsome, menacing spot—a hole, 
indeed, for the devil himself. It was a 
boiling, seething rip of water at the foot 
of a towering embankment roughened and 
broken by massive rocks and crevices, and 
sloping steeply to any passing that way. 
Even safely passed and the adventurer ar- 
rived at the bottom, the steep, rugged 
slope at the foot of the declivity led to 
other snares and pitfalls. 


In the river, close to the embankment, 


was a double formation of rock. It was 
formed of two tables of stone, one reach- 
ing far out from the bank to nearly mid- 
channel. The other was beyond this and 
separated from the first by a wide gash or 
chasm through which the water bounded, 
burst and boiled. 


~ROM above, fascinated, Ellen looked 
down upon this devil’s hole. It be- 
‘ame at once her purpose to find a way to 
the table-rock which thrust its irregular 
surface into the river from the bank be- 
low. She made no announcement of her 


daring intention, foreseeing objection or 
at least the offer of assistance from the 
dwarf and that, to her fearless and ad- 
venturous spirit, would have robbed the 
action of half its charm. 

Donald stood apart discussing some 
knotty point of woodscraft with a team- 
ster who had driven the exploring and 
sight-seeing party a portion of the way 
over an old logging-camp trail. 

The superintendent of the construction 
camp, who had accompanied the party, 
was not conscious when the girl flitted 
from his side, absorbed as he was with 
his first view of the scene before him. 

In front of Ellen was a descending way 
of rocks, some large, others varying in 
size—some rising high above all the rest, 
giant guardians and sentinels of a way 
down the steep decline that still might be 
threaded, here and there, through more 
open spaces between boulders of greater 
or lesser bulk. At the brow of the embank- 
ment a line or fringe of trees—birch, oak 
and maple—marked the limits af the wil- 
derness-forest behind, and among these 
trees had stood the little party of adven- 
turers. 

Ellen, like a mountain sheep, springing 
from stone to stone or threading narrow 
passageways with the certainty of a 
skilled seamstress with thread and needle, 
had covered some distance before her 
movements were discovered. Even then 
it did not fully strike the superintendent, in 
his absorption, and the first to see her, 
that she ran the risk that followed. How- 
ever, he called after her: 

“Hi, there! Where you going?” 


T had the effect though of catching 

Donald’s attention. He looked around. 
Like a flash the dwarf darted to where he 
last had seen the girl. With a final spring 
Ellen was on the table of rock that ran 
into the boiling river. As she sprang for 
foothold onto the rock connecting directly 
with the shore, for the first time the old 
Scotch trailsman saw the danger to his 
beloved charge. 
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“The foothold!” 

J With the thought unspoken he bounded 
forward. Like some huge object hurled 
from the lofty top of an embankment by 
iege guns of the gods, he seemed literally 
to shoot through space, in appearance 
scarcely touching the surfaces of rocks, 
‘aping from one to another or bounding 
down between. Down, down the steep 
descent he went, long trained instinct 
driving with force beyond control. 
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‘HE had neared the yawning chasm be- 
‘JF tween the tables of stone, bent on mak- 
ing the most of her liberty, bent on one 
look into those white and seething depths! 
He saw her with strained eyes even while 
flying through the air in the clutch of his 
mighty resolve. He had sense of coming 
revelation, but would he be in time! He 
made one last wild leap. 
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As Donald had thought, her foot- 
hold, insecure from the spray and wash 
of waters a-slime with river deposits—her 
foothold gave way. She may have heard 
him coming or, if that could not have been 
in the sound of waters, she might easily 
have expected pursuit, for she looked 
around. This may have shaken her poise. 
She had impetus—‘go”—from her swift 
descent. The sudden glimpse into the 
whirling vortex was bewildering. ; 
Her foot slipped. She disappeared. As 
though in truth he had shot himself from 
above at the chasm and hit it true and 
fair, Donald went into the water after 
her. 


Indeed, it is found that for warmth and comfort, BETTER RESULTS 
are obtained from finer fibred materials, while the freedom of movements 
of the limbs is very much increased. 


The reeent inerease in the demand for FINER YARNS FOR MILI 
TARY GOODS will certainly be permanent.”’ 





The extra warmth of “Chie Unde rclothing, which is now a 
recognized fact. is due to the above facts. Not only is it made from the 
finest and purest Australian Merino Wool, but it is knitted closer, thus 
producing lighter weight, with greater warmth and freedom. 

The superintendent of the construction 
camp and the teamster were quickly at the 
chasm. The superintendent was the first 
to arrive. He peered over into the dis- 
turbed water. Ellen was clutched in the 
arm of the dwarf—his other arm thrown 
across the trunk of a tree—an old ram- 
pike windfall caught in the rapids, and in 
the stubble branches of which doubtless 
Ellen had lodged. She was unconscious. 
Donald was unmoved, though blood ran 
from his forehead. A look of fixed and 
deathless purpose bespoke his will. He 
might, in the next moment, pass to that 
which others could call “death’—but this 
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| to raise an uncertain, groping hand to 


meet relief from those above. Again he 
smiled and, in the sun shining 
his high raised face, there was sweetnes 
in his smile. 

Even as the hand of the superintend 
Donald’s 


ent reached out to grasp him, 


hold relaxed on the windfall trunk. Draw: 
beneath the turmoil of waters he was gone 
They found him lying peacefu 


where the river had consented to give 


lly below 
back the companion of its wild, wild life 
And they gave him resting place in h 
own wild wilderness glory 

Before earth was added to earth, Eller 
with Jasper Boynton, looked [ong upor 
the face of the devoted dwarf, while the 


Indian—who, in the construction camp, 


afterward had heard—looked silently o1 
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If his joyous day and generation are pass 
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ment as to when. That was for Maddalina 
to tip us to. 

“An’ she tipped us wrong. She'd got 
the idea that Mrs. Fisher was goin’ to be 
out that afternoon. She’d heard her 
‘phonin’ to Mr. Willin’s; an’ as Maddalina 
got it, the money was to be there for him, 
but she, Mrs. Fisher, would have to be 
away. An’ as it was Jimmy the butler’s 
day off on top of it, what more would any 
two ginks want for an open door? 

“Howsomever, Maddalina was all 
wrong. An’ she went wrong in somethin’ 
else, too That day around noon she made 
a play that give Mrs. Fisher at least the 
cold beginnin’ of a hunch; an’ there was a 
plenty row in Maddalina’s room. Only 
Mrs. Fisher didn’t suspect enough—an’ 


act. 


+6 A LL right. Come on to our part in 

. it. But. mind you, an’ I'm tellin’ 
you straight, J wasn’t in that part of it 
no more’n to be adviser. Lotufo, he was 
the only one was ever in them Fisher 
rooms. It was him went in that day. We'd 
found signs that Glasbury was at home 
an’ we’d gone in, as it happened, just 
about two minutes after Glasbury’d gone 
out again.” 

“Yes,” said Glasbury—“after I'd found 
the body and gone to telephone!” 

“You know about that, friend. An’ 
maybe this part of it has all been told be- 
fore. What we didn’t know was that 
frien’ Glasbury here was going to choose 
the same day, an’ that for croakin’ the 
dame!” 

Every one started save Laneham. “I 
see,” he said quietly. “You still believe 
that Mr. Glasbury did it?” 

In his turn the man gaped at them. 
“An’ who else? Say, where you gettin’ to 
now?” 

“Never mind about that. Go ahead and 
tell the rest.” 

“Well, once we'd got that, and once we'd 
learned from the papers next day, too, 
that the jewel box was still a-awaitin’ 
fine! fine! We made up our minds to 
come again, an’ keep a-comin’. No reason 
why frien’ Glasbury shouldn’t have call- 
ers every second night. We was both 
swell dressers, too. So no need for him 
to be ashamed of us. 


“_ NLY, when it got out that it was a 

spook job, we decided that we'd 
have to spook it, too. That explains why 
Lotufo ghosted himself the night he went 
in an’ had to put it over Sergeant Hooley. 
An’ no use denyin’ he did. When he’s had 
time to think it out, he won’t deny it him- 
self. An’ what, you'll ask, did he belt him 
with? Why, there again, we thought we’d 
play Mr. Glasbury into it. Since he'd hit 
Mrs. Fisher with somethin’ leavin’ a round 
smooth hole about an inch across, that was 
the weapon to use in case another job’d 
have to be done in there. An’ to make the 
weapon, all was needed was to do a little 
bendin’ an’ hot-forgin’ on a pipe end. 
There you are again. You'll find that 
little gold stick up in the dump we have 
in East a Hundred an’ Twenty-ninth 


street. Anything else you want to know 
about? If there is, now’s the day, while 
the tellin’s good.” 
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Laneham looked at the fellow and 
turned away. “You can send him down 
again,” he told McGloyne. 

And the Judge asked the next question 

speaking to the Doctor himself. 
the secret 


“And now, Laneham, about 
of that damnable and murderous door? 
“If you’ll wait ten minutes,” the Doctor 
answered, “I’ll take you up to the Casa 
Reale and let you see it for yourself.” 
“Good enough!” said McGloyne. And 
then he, too, had a question to ask: “But, 
Doctor, there’s this. As / understand it, 
at the start, you were goin’ to have this 
story told in its right an’ regular order. 
If so, how was it you've left out the first 
thing of all, the enterin’ in of the man who 
went into that swimmin’-pool room, an’, 
as we know now, really did the job?” 
“I’m having the story told in its regular 
“Mrs. Fisher’s 
Was never near her body, nor 


until hours after she 


order,” Laneham replied. 
murderer 


even near the pool, 


was dead 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


name o’ Gawd!” said McGloyne. 


66 | N the 

“Laneham!” exclaimed the Judge. 
“Then you mean that he had another do it 
for him?” 

“No, nothing of the sort.” 

But hen he had that 
could they believe that he was speaking 
literally. 

“Well,” said McGloyne, impatiently, 


only w 1 repeated 


} 


“well, go ahead an’ tell us. 
And the Doctor began his explanation. 
“There were, broadly, three questions 
answered: ‘Who killed Mrs. Fisher, 
iow he did it, and how access was obtained 
to the apartment.’ 

“For most of you the first question is 
already answered. If under the influence of 
a scance that I may tell you was 
largely hocus-pocus—if after a perform 


ance which to every one else 


to be 
1 
} 


now 


was almost 
meaningless, a man rushes forth and seeks 
the nearest opportunity to commit 
suicide, that would appear to be 
evidence enough. I believe it’s 


Is confession. 


alone 
even an 
old legal maxim that suicide 
I knew when I arranged that seance it 
was Fisher who was our murderer. I had 
every suspicion of it the night of the mur- 
And every day since then has simply 
furnished me with new confirmations. 

“In every crime the psychoanalyst looks 
first for the man morally capable of com- 
mitting it. And Fisher was morally cap- 
able of it. I felt sureof that. But against 
that, his character, there seemed to be 
something that absolutely guaranteed his 
innocence, the fact, I repeat, that he was 
not in the apartment either for hours be- 
fore or for hours after a murder which 
seemed to have been one of brutal violence. 
Nor was he the sort of man who would 
the risks of hiring an accom- 
turned to Bishop. 


ever 


rut 


plice.” He 


66 J UDGE, you will remember that when 
- § 


took up the case, the first thing 
I set myself to look for was what we call 
‘evidence in the destruction of evidence.’ 
The criminal will half the time betray 
himself, if you look closely enough, by his 
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r 1 } 
> very determination to be sure he has left 
ofa no trace behind. He destroys evidence 

¢ which to no one else could possibly be 

le , ' . ’ 2 1 

evidence. And the first thing Prof. Fist 

wo b er did af he came home that night and 
aa 7 found that his wife had been 1 + f ly 

- found that his wife had been most foully 

: a ’ murdered, was to slip away to his ow: 


> rooms, and burn a magazine. 
Al “We have another saying about crime 


{ fad ih psychology. It is this: If you are looking 


for clues, look for the unusual. Well, 





¥ , ef there was something which I think was a 
LF 4 bit unusual. When I found the ashes of 

x a oe ' that magazine—and was still able to de 
< cipher the one word in large letter on the 

ick of it—‘mund’—its ashes were st 

' varm. It wa virtual cer ty tha 

\ o one ¢ { her cou have | ner 

: . But if I had needed f tne or 
‘ ——— ’ tion there, I was given it next day w I 
: nad t} even thea ¢ then ¢ x 

gone I pretence n } hearing that |] 

eved the Ca ra Grande nouse ! n na 
removed then But I may te you now, 

ote the Doctor pen, tht te Sw cage 

hy ire there wasn’t any ha of vou 


See How He Guards — Germs oF soaeh es Weed Ghar aps of the 





} } } } . magazi! I would ] ( ‘ he 
Note the doctor when he deals with = want, ] the re itoucl These iF ites ’ eee eee : 3 
" ’ na ft , ‘ \ . , + 

wounds. Note how he makes sure of protections may be vital toyousometims For Knowledge M Hope was a 
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erms may 1 ns. t 10 « ’ , : 
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We ki ' { \ tl t } if iq] ap] ent 
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new thing we discovered seeme d to make : 


everything else impossible. Yet if the = ad 
known elements of the case did not hang = : 
together, how explain their presence to = = 


” 


gether? In one way only, by pure chance = 
and coincidence. We had a drama whose = 


actors did not know one anothe1 or had 
met only at the hour of the commission of | = 
their crime or crimes. Obviously, I could = : 
hope to get further into the mystery only 

| = 





ea ae “NUGGET” 
! of | Also, Madda- = 

here, asking him to callin the afternoon, | al Oa Stas. ae a 

wisecraaiarmetn "She was sixty before 


“~ “i tr ma Be _ she played cards 
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the man; she had grown vaguely to fear “MADE.sIN-CANADA” ~ 
hin I don’t mean that t the last day, ' ee . ry bod . : Z 
: , ae : : The beginner f st hut ee 
poe } i 1d ictlu ly Delle ve she . . , ’ . = . t 
. > ( t ot I } { } 

4 danver from hin B it she had at , ' t 

‘ > : a y{O| 1) eot t he cl 
Ca wen a es e tnat he nouid not 1 len 4 - ‘ 1} i 

( ( ~~ 8) 

pre y her dea ind I think she had ‘ to their feeland appearance tl 


let him know it. Oh, I know. I should e loses its fascination wit! 
have told all that. But it would simply e every detail they have the q 


have been to accuse the man, without a ; ; l have but ( ire SO 
er , : . ‘ ae LTRON YM eT t every bod ( etl 

( evidence, Wnen ne nad been away 
the \ Ol ( i\ of the e ime, and when. ] 


Congress Cards — The de | 
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“Man,” said Bishop, “what are you g« 
ng to tell us next’? 
And, as before, eve the big Ih spector 
seemed to shudder and shrink in upon 


himself. 


, ¥ \ / 
“Rut ve : ith ee eee : eh . 
ut get o Witn it, ne Said, get o1 _ — a « i 
with it!” . —h 
pe 
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se W E have not finished with the wil 
said Laneham. “What was it. 
that morning and a few hours before he 
death, that made her suddenly resolve to 
make that new will, and at once? That 
is something we can never know. But 
just as the man in the death cell can pick 
out arnong a dozen the keeper who is to 
kill — so, I’m satisfied, she hg the 
thi Fisher’s eyes. So far as Jimmy 
hana: though they had quarrel ted the day 
before, she had had no quarrel with hin 
that morning. Fisher himaclf aceured 1 
that they had ‘made things up’ after thei: 
last. And accordingly he was bringing 
Potter home for dinner and the opera 
Doubtless the devil had parted from her 
with the best expressions of affection hi 
ildsummon. But can you arrange mu 


ler without betraying at least some vague, 
t 
A 


heart-chilling shadow of it to the victim 
you | e marked? It is enough that after 
he rn irder J idge B shop here TWice 
dreamed that Fisher had killed he It 
might be against all the evidence, he might 
belie ! ( t believe t t 1t came 
h is I pe Sout ich t n¢ do 
+hy ery eons nes Ani 
\ ] Dp » 7 e ha to ow tr 
he hac 

Tha t iid Bis t It is 
ectly 

And ! ye way DY MINE t ( 

D ontinued, ‘Mt Fisher } 
Nalft gue She had time to make the 

v B Fisher’s arrangement 

were already made. By then, as I'll show 
you lt due course, his trap was set 

Fir back to all I had to we 
upon, | actions after the crime. 


“T SAY again he showed clearly that 
} 


ne Knew noth ing of our sate-breake. 


or of \ re icces t the roon ( 
of the owner of at ter vir oice \t 
the ime time he was mal yr great de 
m¢ tratio f affect for his ra d 
4 f 7) ct va rh f 7 
their ends t yr enougn t 
na ! é tole i e betweer nen 
he felt nec rv to act like a young ma 
raze ‘ s of his well-belovec H 
must né prove it to Miss Hope and W 
ings by making a sort o naniac Ss atta 
on then Yet within a few hours he 
vholly hi lf agair 

Again at the first picion he was for 
hav r Willing ? roaded to t} hair 
A little later it was Jimmy And lat 


our man was quite as ready. in due course, 
to give an exhibition of believing that 
Maddalina and Mr. Glasbury in their tur? 
were guilty. No psychiatrist on earth was 
ever fooled | \ such flimsy pretences. But 
meanwhile, I had resolved to test him out 
in another way—by letting him feel, for a 
little while at any rate, that he was hin 


“Till then, naturally, he didn’t know of 
my giving any thought to those ashes 
He had burned his magazine: the ashes 
he had gotten rid of also. He belie ved 
firmly that all had gone unnoticed. “Wel 
as you'll remember, Inspector, as we were 
going down in the Casa Grande elevator 


on a certain occasion, I decided to speak 
of them. 

“It nearly knocked him over. It wa 
just after he had heard the voice. One 
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who didn’t know could easily attribute his 
collapse to that. And, of course, when he 
could get words to answer at all, he denied. 
He knew nothing of any ashes. He did not 
believe there had been any. But I had 
got what I wanted. He knew himself sus- 
pected. And then in order to make sure 
I hadn’t overdone it—to give him the feel- 
ing that I merely suspected him among 
others, immediately afterwards, and in his 
hearing, I proceeded to bring suspicion, 
and unworthy suspicion, upon those two 


unfortunate West Indians of the Casa 
Grande elevator staff. 
¢¢"TSHEY really got themselves into their 


trouble, and allowed of my making 
use of them by their own ill behaviour in 
the beginning. For while they cannot be 
accused of having even the remotest 
knowledge of Mrs. Fisher’s murder, both, 
at the start—and with them all their fel 
lows—united in a fine case of wholesale 
perjury. 

“At the hour of the murder, or just 
after it, you'll recall that Willings very 
suspiciously walked down the stairs in- 
stead of using the elevator, because, as 
he said, the elevators were not running. 
And they were not. Both young gentle- 
men supposed to be in charge of them 
were just then interested in something 
else. I early inferred that they must 
have been. And I set to work to learn 
what it was. Well, merely by consulting 
the police records, I found that substan- 
tially at that moment a pigeon thief was 
being chased and arrested on the roof 
opposite. There was only one place from 
which our friends could watch the excite- 
ment, the Casa Grande roof. 
a safe guess that to remain unseen them- 


selves when thus neglecting duty they 
would keep in cover of the scuttle. 
“My guess was right. The shot went 


home. Only, instead of confessing at once 
to the lesser sin, they tried in their terror 
to stick it out. In their turn they became 
new stalking-horses. And Fisher might 
well have believed that he was suspected 
only in a secondary degree. 

“Well, if he did, at 
chances. For it was he who tried 
me by throwing me down the 
shaft.” 

“He? 


took no 
to kill 


elevator 


least he 


Fisher?” demanded McGloyne. 


} 


1e gave you one kind of proof by 
rushing at once to the same death hole, 
for his suicide. It was he! He had gone 
back to the ninth floor, that day, you re- 
member. And no doubt he saw me enter 
the stairway. It was dark enough for his 
I suppose he felt that my death 
would be attributed to the same demon- 
apparition to whom his wife’s death was 
already being attributed. I take it he 
didn’t know he would be given his chance 
by that open shaft. Probably he had some 
sort of weapon with him. At any rate, 
he it was; for, if anything else were 
needed, I recognized his step. 
“But the story is already too long. and 
I must go more rapidly. There is much 
detail that I must leave till later. It will 
be enough for the present to give you the 
main lines. And first, from the beginning, 
I had resolutely rejected all explanations 


¢* ATO one else. But, for that matter, 
NS 


purposes. 


And it was | 
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the opening chapters of an intensely interesting new novel by 


JEFFERY FARNOL 


entitled 


“THE DEFINITE OBJECT” 


The author of “The Broad Highway,” “The Amateur Gentleman.” 
etc., In this story bas fixed upon New York as the scene of his plot. 


and his intimate personal knowledge of the life of that great city has 
given him a splendid theme. Geoffrey Ravenslee, millionaire, in a 
reflective mood, awakens to the fact that he is practically a use less 
cumberer of the ground, and has all but decided that the world 
would be none the poorer by his exit, when an unexpected adven 
ture gives him a new interest in life. This adventure results in his 
éoncealing his identity and taking up his residence in at I]’s IKitehe I ~ 
Here he finds an ample outlet for the good that is in him, and before = = 
he attains “The Definite Object.” comes In contact in this le 1} with 
a strange medley of the most lovable and unlovable characters that 
ever a novelist introduced, 

Geoffrey, Harmy, Mrs. Trapes, Bud MeGinnis, Soapy, and The Old ‘Un, ar = 
pen pictures which will live permanently in the memory of the reader _ 
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. W EK have not finished with the will,” 
said Laneham. “What was it, 
that morning and a few hours before her 
death, that made her suddenly resolve to 
make that new will, and at once? That 
is something we can never know. Sut 
just as the man in the death cell can pick 
out among a dozen the keeper who is to 
kill him, so, I’m satisfied, she read the 
thing in Fisher’s eyes. So far as Jimmy 
knows, though they had quarrelled the day 
before, she had had no quarrel with hin 
that morning. Fisher himself assured u 
that they had ‘made things up’ after their 
last. And accordingly he was bringing 
Potter home for dinner and the opera 
Doubtless the devil had parted from her 
with the best expressions of affection he 
could summon. But can you arrange mu 
der without betraying at least some vague, 


heart-chilling shadow of it to the victim 


uu have marked? It is enough that afte: 
the murder Judge B shop here twice 
lreamed that Fisher had killed het It 
might be against all the evidence, he might 
r 1! "t ay eve } it came t 
I is Feud poi out h things d 
} ery 1 cons nes \ 
vhen I p him, he h ow } 
he had 
‘Tha said Bishoy It is p 
ectly tru 
Ar e wa by some tin 
he Doct continued, “Mrs. Fisher had 
na £ € She had time » mal tne 
vow But Fisher's arrangement 
were alreac ide By the is | how 
you e, | trap was t 
Fir ne back to all I had te Vi 
pe h ictions after the crime 
“T SAY again he showed clearly tha 
he knew nothing of our safe-breake? 
or »f ret i ‘ e room ( 
of the owner of that ter ving voice At 
he same e he was mak r eat cde 
monstratio iffection for his mu 1 
wif TI at was W \ to 
had 1 ¢ tolerance veer nen 
he felt r ( to act like a young ma 
erazed ‘ of well-beloved H 
r ne prove it Mi Hi pea dW 
ings by making a sort of maniac’s attack 


on them. Yet within a few hours he wa 
wholly himself again. 

“Again at the first suspicion he was for 
having Willings railroaded to the chair 


A little later it was Jimmy And later 
our man was quite as ready. in due course, 
to vive an exhibitior of belj ng that 


*. Glasbury in their tur: 


Maddalina and Mr 
were guilty. No psychiatrist on earth was 
ever fooled by such flimsy pretences. But 
meanwhile, I had resolved to test him out 
in another way—by letting him feel, for a 
little while at any rate, that he was hin 
elf suspected. 

“Till then, naturally, he didn’t know of 
my giving any thought to those ashe 
He had burned his magazine: the ashes 
he had gotten rid of also. He believed 
firmly that all had gone unnoticed. Well. 
as you'll remember, Inspector, as we were 


going down in the Casa Grande elevator 
on a certain occasion, I decided to speak 
of them. 

“It nearly knocked him over. It wa 
just after he had heard the voice. One 
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who didn’t know could easily attribute his 
collapse to that. And, of course, when he 
could get words to answer at all, he denied. 
He knew nothing of any ashes. He did not 
believe there had been any. But I had 
got what I wanted. He knew himself sus- 
pected. And then in order to make sure 
I 


hadn’t overdone it—to give him the fee! 
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ing that I merely suspected him among 
others, immediately afterwards, and in his 
hearing, I proceeded to bring suspicion, 
and unworthy suspicion, upon those two 
unfortunate West Indians of the Casa 
Grande elevator staff. 


Ly 
alls 


66 HEY really got themselves into thei 

trouble, and allowed of my making 
use of them by their own ill behaviour i 
the beginning. For while they cannot be 
accused of having even the remotest 
knowledge of Mrs. Fisher’s murder, both, 
at the start—and with them all their fel- 
lows—united in a fine case of wholesale 


HAT | particularly 

W Want to do Is ex- 

plain t Vou fully 

just why the Kelsey Health 

Hleat is the healthy health 
heat it Is. 


Try the Indian Economy of 
this distinctive tea. 


Then T want to tell you perjury. 
something about the coal it “At the hour of the murder, or just 
csi Wgucaalingt ctl “= after it, you'll recall that Willings very 
oT he a eae e suspiciously walked down the stairs in- 


stead of using the elevator, because, as 
he said, the elevators were not running. 
And they were not. Both young gentle- 
men supposed to be in charge of them 
were just then interested in something 
else. I early inferred that they must 
have been. And I set to work to learn 
what it was. Well, merely by consulting 
the police records, I found that substan- 
tially at that moment a pigeon thief was 
being chased and arrested on the roof 
opposite. There was only one place from 
which our friends could watch the excite- 
——-———— ment, the Casa Grande roof. And it was 
a safe guess that to remain unseen them- 


‘ | selves when thus neglecting duty they 
United States } would keep in cover of the scuttle. 

| “My guess was right. The shot went 

! home. Only, instead of confessing at once 


most heat from the least coal. 
| Can Prove It 


Come ind get the proots,. 
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Manufacturers ] to the lesser sin, they tried in their terror i 

|| to stick it out. In their turn they became 

| | new stalking-horses. And Fisher might A . 
Have vour goods made for 1 well have believed that he was suspected : 
vou in Canada until vour | only in a secondary degree. 7 
trade here is large enough to | “Well, if he did, at least he took no i] & 
Warrant Vour putting up your \| chances. For it was he who tried to kill 7] l= 
own plant An old eatab | me by throwing me down the elevator _ & 
lished omanufacturer, now || | Shaft. | see es Hate = 

: 4 New York 2 


“He?—Fisher?” demanded McGloyne. 
busv oon  omunitions work, ' ; 

++} . f 4} = | 40 WEST FORTY-FIFTH ST. 
With one ol rhe irces alice (Just off Fifth Avenue) 
most upto d ite miachine - ind 


| 
| 6*¢ ATO one else. But, for that matter, 
) “N 
: . , ‘ } 
metal-working plants in Can | 
| 
! 
|| 


he gave you one kind of proof by 
rushing at once to the same death hole, 
for his suicide. It was he! He had gone 
back to the ninth floor, that day, you re- 


} 
Within a block of Sherry’s | 
and Delmonico’s, the Har- 
vard and Yale Clubs, anda _ [& 
block and a half from Times | : 


ada, would like to undertake 
the manufacture of hard 


Allied markets with which 
preferential trade arrange- 


ments are now being planned 


ware, machinery or. other member. And no doubt he saw me enter 

metal specialty for the Cana | the stairway. It was dark enough for his Square. 

dian. British Empire ind | purposes. I suppose he felt that my death | 
would be attributed to the same demon- Thetransientclienteleisfrom | | 


apparition to whom his wife’s death was 
already being attributed. I take it he 
didn’t know he would be given his chance 
by that open shaft. Probably he had some 
sort of weapon with him. At any rate, 
MANUFACTURER he it was; for, if anything else were 
needed, I recognized his step. | 
“But the story is already too long, and | 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE END. 


A I’ EW minutes more and they were on 
their way. And, as they went, 
Laneham took up his story again. 

“We are going to the Casa Reale. But 
from there we shall enter the Casa Grande 
through the door itself. And in that there 
is the explanation of everything not yet 
explained. We examined the walls often 
enough and carefully enough on_ the 
l‘isher side; but we never examined them 
on the Glasbury side. From the construc 
tion of apartment houses, apartments, or 
sections of apartments, correspond. I 

ippose it was the arrangement of the 
halls or something which said that both 


those little rooms both used as writing- 
rooms or studies, too should be almost 
counterparts of one another. And wher 


the interior decorator decided that both 
should be panelled, he did the rest. We 
tested the panelling in the Fisher room. 
Not a one had 
been tampered with. That any door, or 


the edges of any door, could be hidden be- 


Every oak strip was solid. 


hind them seemed impossible—till you re- 
member that a door may open only in one 
lirection. There is the same panelling it 


Glasbury’s little study. We are now going 


“But, first, here, too, there is somethir 
Ise. If there were a door, would not its 
very thinness, as compared with the rest 


of the wall, betray it when sounded from 


e Fishe) de? Do tless, if it were of 
r terlais of wt dinary doors are 
n Cit eme I have as vet to see the 
tl r myst I } e been proceeding by 
pure g Vi e by mathe itical 
ertaint But we are now here, and need 
talk no more And stepping into a Casa 
Re e el itor ney went o7 ip 

[' Wa M Giovne aeet vho really 

ae the demor ratior W 

raight through Glasbury's ittle suite, 


he went to the panelling of that little 
writing-room, and began to try it with his 
hand. The third strip orn as or 
hinge. In truth, a second look showed 
that it was hung on three tiny hidden 
hinges. And when the strip was turned 
ack, it showed not merely the door edge 
but the lock and bolt. Two feet to the 
ght another upright strip hid the pins of 
he door. And at the 
horizontal strips, likewis 
rest. The door was 


> top ar d bottom the 


» hinged, did th 





r noid o i SO?! 1 cou ersul iF I 
re I sp tor swung it ope 
We a ne Li n’s!’ he Salt \ 
\ wort s this? 
Why, Glasbur tok ul its tl 
ot of Throaty,’ the safe mar 
Righ \¢ ire! 
“He'd een putt ] hidden worl i 
I al neavy a rand met Wo 
it tna What easier tl in to ado a jolt I 
s? \ vou see, he sin ply cut the sec 
t ( With his tools he could g¢ 
th i! ich soft-tile stuff like old cheese 


And when he had hinged it up and fixed 
his panelling as a cover he simply used the 
aid section as the door itself. That is 
dering the safe-like solidity of 
’ 


no amount of sounding 


why consi 
the bolt work 
told you anything. But we'll be coming 
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back to this. In the meantime, we'll gx 
on through to the Fisher side, and the 
le 


‘arn the rest.” 
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swimming-pool, and 
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( NCE more, howéver, Laneham had a: 
explanation to make on the way. 
“In a sense, all our mystery has beer 

} 

. 





the mystery it has been, simply and sole 
because of the joint and several facts the 
various witnesses—with the best inter 

tions and against all warnings—kept to 


themselves. And the one thing of that 


Sarit 




















RY 3 kind still to tell is this: Two days before 
vs bi he murder Willings saw Fisher buy a 
: a de : 

- & ength of fine platinum wire. It was in ar 
S 

vi € electrical supply house; it was a perfectly 
4 Bs egitimate thing to buy; there was no rea 
u aoe on why Fisher shouldn’t have bought it 








Yet simply because he showed some ur 
Ita 
t, Willings must make up his mind to say 
g about it. There was evidence, as 
he believed, that made it certain Fisher 
could have had nothing to do with the 


alle d-fo1 ag 


tion at being seen buying 


*’ 
7124 
pw 
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crime. Therefore, why put in as evidence 
something that could only throw unjust 
It tells you how to make your home wy suspicion on a man perfectly innocent? 


> =. 
~ 


more cozy, more attractive for the 
winter. 


“Well, in a sense, I wasn’t circumstar 
I ‘rtain myself that Fisher was the 


hee 


- 
3, 
ail 


eS 


murderer. And I arranged the seance 

It tells you how Canada Paint products may 7 But if I had known of that platinum wire. 
be used in your home and increase its beauty 2 I don't think I should have needed to look 
re for that German magazine. Sut, again, 

1Y' 1 see for yourself And—just 


52. 


adds to the attractiveness of the home but it 


| at the smallest cost. Canada Paint not only 








4y efore we te) et me again point out 
enhances the value a hundredfold. We erere We ent me again point ou 
7 tnat tl dressing-room door contains a 
=e There is a Canada Paint product for every surface—each Sie full-length mirro: which explains, I 
Ms made of the finest pigments and liquids selected as best 3 think. Policeman Grogan’s belief that his 
rm , for the article to which it is to be applied. S enetee ; ons Che enll © 
A Bn pectre assed lroug ¢ all. 
. “a } } 4} , « rnnoh + * y 
a: Sun Varnish Stains, Sanitone for the walls, Sun Ye And he led them through to the swin 
etch Waterproof Varnish for the floors and the other 2 ming-pool 
vs: C. P. products give the home the tone you want A “The platinum wire was attached here.” 
cAi9 it to have. If you want to make your home by He mounted the plant stand, and pointed 
oo, cheery and cozy for the winter, paint now J he 6 Ansslacttlan teak taneke dieseiihe 
= and be sure it’s ‘‘Canada Paint-ed”’. “ attr FE gr a a = 
c on one of the thick, insulated wires that 
Write today for this free booklet : ran out to the big, central lighting bell 
‘*What, Whenand Howto Paint’’. “Thence it was carried under the stand 
her and along th floor to ¢ » f those 
ol tT Ce, a la ph ne i001 me o 
The Canada Paint Co., ett gp wa oat ar tagged <ac gatos 
Limited faucet, probably. And the fineness of the 
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wire would make it practically certain 1 








would never be noticed. Now, if you will 

try the water still in the pool you will find 

a, i 9 And that salt, iyo there by 

ig er, Was one more neeqdet pre paratior 

Once it was there—without going into 

SMM eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee any electrical technology Mrs. Fisher 


had only to touch the water. with her hand 
upon one of those metal fittings, something 


= 


Wh 


| 
' 


she was morally certain to do when step- 
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ping either in or out, and her death was 
certain. In fact, it was the voltage shock 
which caused the swelling and discolora- 
tion about her thoat. Then, as she fell, 
she struck the faucet with the side of her 
head, and received what seemed to be the 
real wound. The platinum wire? Oh, it 
naturally fused and left no trace—save 
the little pellet of metal which we found 
two days ago.” 

“And the magazine?” asked Bishop. 
“Where does your magazine come in?” 

“That magazine,” answered Laneham, 
“Contains an account of a similar crime 
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= TORONTO. ONTARIO committed in lower Austria. I have no 
= doubt it was what suggested the whole 
= SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR CANADA devilish plan to Fisher. And the fact that 


it is the most obscure of German medical 


STM Eee eee ee 5 ; . 
journals, with not ten subscribers, I sup- 
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pose, in all America, made it seem to him 
that he was perfectly safe to take the 
chance he did.” 


THE END. 


Putting The Crops 
Across 


Continued from page 2% 
of everybody has been dealing with them 
ever since. 

Here comes the C.P.R. steamship Kee- 
watin, let’s say, scheduled to carry 
seventy-five million bushels of grain, con- 
signed to her by six or seven different 
shippers and stored in four or five differ- 
ent elevators. Owing to the strict Gov 
ernment inspection, One Northern at the 
Empire Elevator is just the same as One 
Northern at the Canadian Pacifie “D,” 
the largest of them all. In the days of pri 
vate brokers there was no system whereby 
a call at the former for 25,000 consigned 
to the Keewatin by Sammy Saskatoor 
could be avoided, even if the ship was 
taking on the identical grade at the C.P.R. 
“DT,” consigned to her by Lemuel Leth 
bridge. The Keewatin would have to pull 
out, back around and chase off to the 
Empire, only to have a precisely similar 
spout stuck into the same hold. Broker A. 
had no dealings pred cg B. and the 
waste of time coul dr *t be avoided. 

Now, however, ioe is just the one 
hess player on the job. The boats ari 
his men, the elevators are his squares. He 
can transfer warehouse receipts from the 
credit of one elevator to another, and can 
give the Acewatin a full cargo at one or 
two calls instead of five. The shipper 
saves the interest on his money and so 
does the liner—and the time of a big boat 
may be worth anything up to a thousand 
dollars a day. More important still, the 
whole stream of traffic is cleared out und 
hustled along and the Twin Cities achieve 
a reputation as a lightning-change grain 
artist that has no rival in the world. 

The Lake Shippers have a wire of thei 
own, leased at a cost of $12,000 a year, so 
that no time will be lost between their 
Winnipeg and Fort William offices. Three 
hundred messages a day often flash into 
the headquarters by the lake-—interde- 
partment information, frantic calls from 
shippers, boat owners, grain men of all 
sorts and sizes. Sometimes the office is 
loading 4,000 bushels a minute, while the 
watchful Government inspectors are work- 
ing, three on each grain stream as it 
shoots into the hold, so that if a plugged 
car got by a sampler at Winnipeg, or an 
inspector was thinking of home and 
mother while he did his grading, the mis- 
take won't escape here. So accurate is 
the system that foreign buyers who re- 
gularly insist on samples are quite content 
to get Canadian wheat on certificate alone. 


HE grain freighter is as unbelievably 
‘Seth g as the elevator is unbelievably 
tall. If it weren’t war time, we'd say that 
she is the dachshund of vessels—with a 
little machinery in one end; a little crew 
quarter in the other, and in between a 
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very pound of needless weight eliminated reduces operation and 
maintenance expenses. The auto top, which accumulates moisture, 
dust and grime is adding weight to your car,—compelling your 
engine to work harder and increasing fuel and lubrication cost. 


\ light we oht Weatherproor, flexible, one-man top 


s -assured tin owner 


RAYNTITE. 


THE GUARANTEED 
Single Texture Top Material 


tf a car equipped with 


Why carry a a y-weight, bulky, absorbent toy 





when RAYNTI gives you @ maximum of service 
at a minimum pod RAYNTITE is a time-tested 
top fabr ised on thousands of cars and giving the 
vice and protection expected 

The RAYNTITE guarantee is backed by the cen 
tury-old Du Pont Company whose reputation for 
integrity of purpose, manufacturing ability and 
financial responsibility is a world-known fact 


MOTOR QUALITY FAB Specify RAYNTITE for your 1917 car, or have your 1916 


KI KROID is a specially auto re-topped with this serviceable, light-weight guaranteed 
nade t I topping 

ile upholste It is 

better wearing, more sat Ask for free booklet, ‘"‘The Top Question,’’ and samples of 
isfactory nd lower cost RAYNTITE material. 

overing thar s ills 

genui leather.’ (oye - ‘ 
60 per ent f 9 S 

Meetve Move DuwPont Fabrikoid Co. 
ty Fabrikoid i tribute t vy: ° 1 
its merit. Ask for samples. Toronto, Ont. Wilmington, Del, U.S.A. 
































No Effort 


No Pumping or Puffing 


Pump your tires with a Motor 
Driven Tire Pump Don’t get hot 
and tired and dusty pumping by 
hand 


A Canadian Gearless 


TIRE PUMP 


W pump yo tires firmly and 
quickly It is driven direet from 
your motor nk shaft- a great con 
venience Keeps your tires in good 
condition : the time No trouble. 
Attached in thirty seconds 


CARRY IT IN YOUR TOOL BOX- 
Light, Compact, Durable, Quick- 
Acting, Oil-Proof. 


$10.50, Complete 


Send your order to-day, if your dealer 
cannot supply Write for circular 
showing how this Canadian Gearless 
Tire Pump saves time, effort and tires 
Free for the ashing 


Manufactured by 


The Dominion Forge & Stamping 
Company, Walkerville, Ontario 








— BUILT LIKE YOUR MOTOR 
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o apply he se if skates. Lightness is 382 
Y« et shou not har ipped by I “ skates 
a ib proy t f tl embers ast seas . ! gh 
3 WwW \utor } Ska g,*? } ius } v had 1 y exp 
hat her skat s so perfectly suit I nts 
For } r 7 s sKxat 
“| Ligh dS - 
unces Lighter and Stronger 
| are lignt, swift, s 1 t i is u Yo i 
s na r with perfect nf I t 8 yg " i t 
I ause the blades are made b is ‘ S r «} \ 
St the same grade that is us¢ the finest aut rears 
This steel is highl arbonized part iy thr i ga bla 
that is glass hard and holds a sh arp r \ ’’ running 
through the center of each blade makes the skat renkal his 
we GUARANTEE. 
The featherweight aluminum tops also ak vhtness a 
strength 
Your dealer will be glad to show them and remember—with 
palit if ‘‘ Automobile Skates’ goes a guarantes igainst breal wea 
Write for 1916 Year Book. It gives a complete 
review of the Hockey Situation and contains 
valuable suggestions for those learning the new 
Figure Skating. FREE upon request. 
CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR COMPANY, Limited 
Dept. M, WEST TORONTO, ONTARIO 
| ih | ii hil | Hl tht | | 
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The low 
Windsor is unsut 
Bea ity 


passed for 


and Convenience 


Three minutes walk 
from C.P.R. (Wind 
sor) and Grand 
Trunk Railway Sta 
tions. In the heart 





of the Shopping and 


Theatrical District 


Further P 


Het 


rticulars 


LEADS, 


G 





Che Windsor 


Dominion Square #lontreal, Canada 


CLUB BREAKFASTS 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON 
OPEN GRIEF 
Leen 


ind Information on application to 


PPE EEE CEE EE EEE EEE 


HOTEL 


EUROPEAN 
RATES 


Single Bed Room wit! 


use 
of Bat - $2.00 
Double Bed witt 


Room 

f Bath - $2.50 
Single Bed Room with Pr 
vate Bath, $2.50 to $6.00 
Double Bed Room with Pr 
vate'Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 
Suites consisting of Salon 
Double Bed Room and 
Private Bath, from $10.00 
to $20 00 


use ¢ 


the Manager. 


HEUTE ETD 








body that stretches from four to five hur 
dred ungainly, but most desirable, feet o! 


grain space, all neatly divided into hold 
for different grades of cargo. The large: 


ll easily swallow seven trai: 
hout winking—forty 
remember—and the 
Y f them all, the 625-foot Willian 
if Morde n, h 
As it has been computed that 


waccee 
\ 


freighters wi 


f wheat wit 


loads o 
a train, 
can dispose of nine suc 
tral loads. 
a hardworking dollar 


haul one ton’ 4 
299 } 


by rail and 518 


you can see why the gra 


miles by road, miles 


miles by water; 
is so anxious to have the Lake Ship 
f the cars 
and why, when the 
f December is thundering 
A. Speers, the Fort Wil 


arn to sleep with 


pe rs get nis consignment out o 


boats, 





fleet was cleared by 
The 365,000 bush- 


nto the Philbin’s holds 


midnight but one bos 


led j 


ied 1 


"ascat 


After which J. A. Speers and his office 
ind rested for a week? 


said a next mornir 





ve you had \ 
What’s chance of my 


For, of course, you know that the ninet 
n ( Novembet hipment with the 
welve De er record-makers tacked o1 
didn’t round out the calendar. Twenty 
wo ! ‘ re went forward by land 
during the winter, and last year on Febr 
ry 15th the Lake Shippers became offi 
che 3 if ! other Ca att t 

or their honors the C.N., G.T at.?:, 
y ‘ ippe ‘ ty 191 ¥ 1, it 
their : elve The Lake Shipper 
ilso er neerer e transfer of the twelve 
million t grain commandeere 
the Government tfall. No wonder the 
that wre hose their Fort Wil am window 
from which to observe the drama of the 
rrain trade 





ment, aré pleased with the record 
crop that t trickling into +t the 
record desp h with whicl ent 
rward towal the East Once in a 
vhile, however i voice of protest 


raised, 


orou made voc 


ears “th 


Tommies it 


grouch cal by a 
fed-up expression” 


Bruce Bairr 


father’s 
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NCE in a while you get a bit of tra- — 
gedy folded in with the screaming 


harvest headlines. There are church se} 
vices other than thanksgivings for the 
families of the men who freight the 
wonder-gold from the prairies across the 
biggest lake in the world 

lo you remember November 9th, 1913. 
when Somebody that doesn’t bother about 





insurance rates sent the black cloud-}t 


ud-Dat 
talions skittering out of the north on the 
wings of a murderous wind when the 
thermometer fell and the waves rose and 
all Superior turned into an ice-cold hell? 


The James Carruthers went dow: , the 
largest Canadian freighter on the Lakes. 


The Turret Chief was ramme d ashore at 





Copper Harbor, frosted like a Christmas 
cake Kighteen vessels went to the bot ce #8; 
tom. Four more were piled on the sands ety 

; tae ' ie rt 
and pounded to pieces by the waves. Three 72 e ery reen Ol 1S S 

A ; : : YAN 

million dollars went gurgling down under =D FR 
the cold waters. Two hundred and fifty 
. 


our of the bravest men in Canada died to 


Be careful, in selecting a greenhouse, not to place aH 
at & wae eset Qikiedies Cini the stress on external appearance. We offer a wealth 


say so themselves if the reporters Up of designs in greenhouses, and from our long ex 
Yond onid was hosk 2 nie ; 
“seep Mine eget gett sania: perience with the Canadian climate, we can as- 
OOK a the map, the piendid fartlung a } 
prairie; the mountains, white against the sure the greatest ethy lency in Operation. Be 
world-edge; the unknown wonders of the fore vou decide, read the booklet, ‘* The Joy of 
nortl . ¥ . 99 : 
~ Glass Gardens'’—sent FREE upon request. 
If there ever w 1 ( try wortl ing 
micah peep ng Rana Lddress, Dept. M 
out vortn dy 4 1 ? . pie 


GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS, LIMITED 


ng, TORONTO lransportation B g. St. James St., MONTREAI 


The Anatomy of —_ sein cipeienmnaian 
Love 
























































Continued from page 26 
\nne shook her head slowly, in silent 
egatior 
“I’m sure they’re different. Why, I PEE OEE ag ie at IF Ee Pn % 
ised to understand women; I used to ti ink :o» OSTERMOOR . ««KO»>> OSTERMOOR Ke: 
. : a . a — ee ee "\74 
I] was able to realize their motives and iy 
moods. But all I seem to know about then 1. IT IS ALWAYS THE ARTICLE WITH A To} 
ow is that they are unknowable!” 3: REPUTATION, THAT IS IMITATED ei ! 
nne looked at him pointedly, so unex ‘Oi * pend! 
pected was this new note of humility. >> THE FAMOUS : Er: 
We now ourselves,” confessed ‘we! <} | 
, t ' ' 
.* DDEN cloud of solemnity which I ol '@: 
rs had settled on his face, portentous of A; ‘©: 
sohapuansber orig geo 3: MATIRESS ‘Z 
rightened her a little, causing her to slip ‘fs can always be distinguished by the name “OSTER- ‘A! 
iway from him and start to her feet ‘@: MOOR” woven in the binding—a guarantee of 1@ 
“Let's go!” she cried, apprehensive and YY: healthful rest, comfort and matchless service. iY: 
yet not unhappy, incongruously compelled eet te > for 50 Years of >a 
a , j ' Or oO ears O ' 
to retreat before that decisive and erit } (PS) S] > " ‘©: 
‘al moment after which there could be no ! ‘©: e C Restful Sleep ~: 
reat And although she remained as | ‘©: Ask your dealer for the “OSTERMOOR” or write us for the Lod 
ilent as the man at her side, they went or >> name ol our nearest agent. 'trh: 
tarrying and loitering, rambling and rest ‘te The PARKHILL MANUFACTURING Co, 17! 
ny touched W th ome new and unnamed ' 4 Successors to Limited : : 
e of companionship, each glad of the tal “Qe et-9 The Alaska Feather and Down Co. Limited KS 
Bale eae leship . what lt ty, ‘Es: ~EDDING Makers of Bedsteads and Bedding — 70 ‘©: 
»a new isolation of life A: Made in Cano Winnipeg MONTREAL Vancouver A} 
olen . ; oe " i ‘©: ** ALASKA onan article means High Grade Every Particle. wm: 
He was wond ie 3 if, at hear : she ai eS 
hated him, if beneath her silence there did | Ns? nem wes ec men~ SN ee ee ea 
not lurk some yet ungerminated seed of ‘>> OSTERMOOR «€O)>> 2 OSTERMOOR «é: 
contempt It troubled him to think how ree 
1) 
far apart, not only from this warm and 
ilent woman at his side, but from all his 
fellow-beings, his lonely paths of life had 
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taken him. Sybil, with her hatred of the we " aki 
scholastic bent, looked on him, he felt, as elf! 
he might look on some strange old Lati; “at 
epitaph, passingly attractive to her capri- Lid 

ces because it belonged to an age not her “B 
own, piquing her for a moment, me rhans, ess! 
because it was momentarily undecipher- ESS | 


able. “s 
As for Richard Sewell, Macraven knew ave 
that this youth entertained towards him a W 
certain mild pity, a gentle commisera- el 
tion, such as a devout and true believer “1 
might forbearingly nurse towards scne She 
benighted pagan in his feverish worshiy ser 
of gods as benighted as himself. ee “C 
As cold-blooded as a toad—the memory » CO 
of that derisive stab still rankled deep i: vors 


Macraven’'s breast. It was untrue—the Kce] 





charge was as false as the analogy was “B 
erroneous—for he recalled, with a smal] ts 
yet appeasing sense of tri impl . that the cep 
Bufo lentiginosus the familiar arciferous “— 
and tailless amphibian of everyday life, ir insW 
other words, the toad, was not a cold nly 
ded animal. If young Sewell had spent our 
as much time in the pursuit of learning, “' 
as he had in the pursuit of his selfish ple: heer 
sures, he would never have made such a nent 
statement. 
} Evo 


But bitterly if tardiiy 








Three words—Aeat, health and happiness—exp! the significance ‘ to confess to himself that there had beer ee h8% 
of the title of our unique little book on Bisse" heating, the 3 H’s. rtain adequate reasons for that estimate asnha 
For in the 3 H’s there is told the story of Dunham rs D U N H A M gore ae a : es ie tes ie ee 

Io you, who rise in winter's cold, gray dawn; who, morning # ee a ode : . ae 2 “ts = oli m, 
after morning, stumble down the cellar stairs to shake up the fire, Radiator Trap hown sympathy and warmth where thes Be pe 
to open dampers—to you the tale of mignt nave been effective. He had eel “sy 

This device is one of narrow and hard—he had made every : 

the fundamentals of the thing about him bend towards the goal hephas 

DUNHAM VAPOR of his own grim aspirations the vy 

lhe HEATING SYSTEM. id ee were 
Because it makes impos- ae ee a 8 You 

- “a } ate me!” he er ied out, WIth a sudde! ind ‘ 


sible the presence of ; - thing 
VAPOR HEATING eo water in radiators, it pre- tremulous note of passion and self-hate et 


























ir 7 that caused Anne to draw up, wide-eye: , 
seems asa miracle. For where there is Dunham Heating, t! is mone —— ~~ a wocenannt : ON 
pertect comfort; the temperature ot rae home is automatically reg — aan agiessenante “ @nd staring. , 1 wo 

ulated without cellar tri ps to open ar 1d sh ut damper doors; there are poet ge es yp t ly “Hate yo 1?” she ga ped, “why should I are 
silent, quickly heated radiators; ti are no leaky, sputtering radiator to heat eventy hate vou?” +4 
valves: ti RA SOE eee : and quickly, eliminates : ba ; ee Sh 
Valves; there is no hiss of escaping steam ‘ - . ‘W hy cho wld tanv woman hate selfis! : 
; a ; : ; the hissing air valve and eee ee ‘ lrop 
Instead, every atom of steam is ccnverted into heat, and into Aeat P j allne and meannessof spirit 
} : : : ; = spurting water. ness and sMaliness ana meal : nd 
ony. Non 1e of its energy Is transformed into noise. So where there Wh } } j ny won nn | satisfic 1 wit , , 
hy should an man be satished x 
s Dunham Heating, there is fuel economy ae ees pee i huske of a man’ ! 
. . . t lregs and tallings and NuskKs Ol ama ‘ 
Dunham Heating, of course, costs more to install than does an a + ; at cs n 
. . . feo » read t lienif ne co! en . 
old-fashioned system— it's worth more because of the heat security life, and be ready to alg y ange ilwa 
. . } P mnar th 
and economical comfort it git plation of those odious remnants with the Hy 
All this wonderful comfort is exp ed in the 3 H’s. Send forit name of friendship even? ind 
today and learn the wav to heat, health and happine Never before could Anne recall see:ng ok 
his thin ascetic face so convulsed witl pe 
. ° emotion. oD | 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Limited “Re you mean that every woman should a 
TORONTO, ONT. love an idler in life?” she demanded mit 
’ 2 ( 
“Don’t vou think that women realize that ‘ 
ae Dor . you thir . en wome n oar ¢ ‘64 
work Nas its nobility as we a its ot naed 
HALIFAX MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPFG VANCOUVER ‘ 9 . 
United States Factory, Marshalltown, lowa Branches in Principal Cities in the U. S. suainotal s : : * tit 
“But when that work makes him blind forn 
and leaves him hard and narrow and e% 6) 





acting!” 2 » 
Se HEUTE EEE Pee “It is not the work's fault, but the esl 


143 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario “ ’ 
y = you afraid of me,” he almost exulted. “It @ id 


= : man’s,” answered Anne, very quictly yet att 
= ih * Gt oO “7% TE oO y . = very bravely. “] 
= R 3 r R K S kK N T A | I V HK S W A N T Ke D = He turned to her suddenly. Ant 
= ; . = “Anne Appleby, candidly and honestly. rep) 
= The present demand for MacLean’s makes necessary more representatives. To = why did you refuse to marry me, six years of f 
= young men and women of good address and ambitior students, teachers, young ants . . a 
= people in business—bank and law offices, we offer a real opportunity. = rae f See ” es 

= = She slipped down weakly on the soft with 
= The work is permanent, we help you, co-operate with vou. Your earnings are turf that moped to the river-bank. The “ 
= very liberal. If you are genuinely interested, have a broad aequaintance and = color had left her face completely. won 
= are of good address, we will tell you all about the plan if you write us at once = “IT don’t this k I could explain to you,” abot 
= . ‘ = she answered, at last, gazing at him with se) 
= The MacLean Pt ublishing Company, Limited = what was almost a look of blind appeal. A 
= = “Then it was my selfishness that made “ 


eM nn re was that you were afraid of what I was 


4 





ee 


6 


a 


* 


making myself, or had already made my- 
er” 
“It was only the selfishness of youth,” 
iid Anne, softly. 
“But it selfishness, 
ess!” he almost 
ess of heart. 
“But I knew—and you yourself must 
known—that some day you would 
»w beyond it,” argued Anne, looking out 
er the wind-rippled river. 
“If you had only told me!” he lamented. 
the intensity of his 


selfish- 
bitter 


was utter 


groaned, in his 


ave 


She marvelled at 
sery. 

“Can’t you see,” she said at last, “it had 
itself. It would have been 
useless, if it had come to you 


"» 


to come of 
thar 
xcept by way of your own heart 

‘But you knew all along!” He could 

see that she was struggling so hard to 
eep back her tears. 

“But it 
inswered, after a little silence. “I 
nly wait, and hope. You had your work, 
your aims, your career!” 

“Yes, my work, my aims, my career!’ 
he cried loathingly, in his utter self-abase- 
nent. “Everything must circle amout 

about this central and all-consuming 
Ego of mine, until I had climbed to the 
I wanted! Oh, Anne, Anne, I am 
all!” 


orse 


was not for me to judge?” she 
could 


place 
hamed of it 

“But why should you be?” she mollified 

m, nervously pulling a daisy-head to 
pieces, 

“And all the while,” he continued, more 
regarding her question, “all 
the while you were living for others. You 
thinking of the needy and suffering. 


and getting some- 


netliy, dl 


vere 


You were doi thd rood, 


thing tangible and worth while out of 
fet” 
“No, no, no,” she denied. “I was only 
1 woman. And that was all there was for 


me to do.” 
She was 
her 
laughed 
“Though I did hate to hear you make 
fun of me about those woollen mits I was 
ilways knitting for the Indian children!” 
Her little laugh seemed to shake 
the tragedy out of the moment. Macraven 
her with a troubled 


the tear- 
lashes, so she bent her 


afraid he would see 
drop o1 read 


, 
and 


a little. 


quiet 
ooked up at less 
row 
“How old Anne?” he 
vith that ingenuousness peculiar to 
nd of life-long 
“Old 
st,” replied 


are you, 
abstraction. 
enough to be your mother 
Anne, feeling that it 
thus to skirt the 
former solemnity. 
“You have 


al- 
was 
morasses of their 


afer 


been one,” said the candid 


man of science, honestly, earnestly, and 
just a little ruefully. “You have been 
better than one to me, for years, now!” 


“Don’t dare to say how many!” warned 
(Anne, though the Vesuvian fires of her 
repressed maternal instinct made her role 
of facetiousness a hard part to sustain. 

“You're twenty-seven,” said Macraven, 
with sudden conviction. 

“You said you’d never trust a 
woman over twenty-five who wouldn’t lie 
about her age,” reminded Anne. 

“But you are twenty-seven, aren’t you?” 

Anne considered. 

“That would mean that in three years 
I'd have sense—if what you said in the 


once 
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GREENHOUSES 


as we build them 


"T ance is quitelas$much import- 
ance to be, put on the prelimin- 
aries of greenhouse building, as 
the building itself. Sometimes there 
is more. 

For example, take the instance of 
the above. How admirably it 
fits the grounds, It didn’t just hap- 
pen to ht sofattractively into its loca- 
tion. Our expert first studied the loca- 
tion carefully from every pointo! view. 
Then he took into consideration the 
various things the owner wanted to 
grow. 

The question of possible future ad- 
ditions was also considered, and how 
it could be done without marring the 
balanced effect 

The economies’of working and heat- 
ing were gone’into thoroughly. 


house 


Then, and not till then, were the 
plan and design laid out and submitted 
to the final construction 
experts, who considered it only from 
its purely practical side. 

The designing department then ad 
touches here and there to lend c! 
interest. 

Now it was ready to submit tothe owner 
for approval 

Before him, we laid 
elevations, with details « 
sign, so that he could 
mind how the entire 
when finished 

When such contracts are placed, we gen 
erally take care of everything leaving 
nothing for the owner to worry over or up 
set other operations 

For sixty years we have been doing this 
sort of thing We believe we } 


nave an ex 
ceptional -en ise bu service to 


jurors, Our 


led its 


harm ind 


the plan and full 
tthe entrance de- 
easily picture in his 
layout would look 


lding 


> can build any better green 
r booklet No. 122. 


Jord @BurnhamG. 


LIMITED, OF 
GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS 
Royal Bank Bldg., TORONTO 
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AN EXTRA 


INCOME 


Who is there WHO DOES NOT NEED AN INCREASE in 
income to take care of extra needs r vacati expenses? That's 
where our plan of “spare time profits’ shines If you ire 
ne of the many wh would appreciate in opportunity of turning 
your spare time into Cast profits, we would like to get in touch with 
you. Hundreds of men aud women in Canada to-day are working our 
plan to augment their present income and it’s providing a liberal 
amount of extra funds for them. If you would like to join this “thrifty 


class” of spare time hustlers 


THE 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE : 


write us to-day. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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of science win 


thought of those early day 
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seven!’ sighed Macraven. 
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Order from your Drug 
gist or Grocer. Sold in 
Via cals 10c,25c¢,35c. 
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| Sole Agents in Canada 


| Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited 
10-12-14 McCaul Street, Toronto 
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Baby’s Own Soap # 
15 <P “ ° 
) _ Itsfragranceis pleasant 
but the great value of Baby’s Own 
Soap is its creamy softening lather 
which cleanses and beautifies the skin 
Doctors and nurses recommend Baby’s Own. 
Albert Soaps Limited, Mfrs., Montreal 
P Sold everywhere. 
“Bordo” Chocol 
ordo ocolates 
HAVE THE UNIQUE AND 
DIFFERENT FLAVORS 
‘ ns “oa ia’ cake eal it i I 
‘ Bordo rior imitations th 
The Original and Only One ta | t 1s RDO 
Originators and eae of “SWEETS THAT SATISFY.” 
THE MONTREAL BISCUIT COMPANY  “ Bordo” 
Moates!. Quebec The Chocolates with the 
f the ula BORDO c) Unique Flavor 
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i , ITE” . 
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COLOR 
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PEERLESS POULTRY FENCE 
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The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Company, Ltd., 
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Our agents are the furniture stores and sta 
tionery dealers throughout Canada. 


THE KWNECHTEL FURNITURE CO., 
HANOVER, ONTARIO 


LIMITED 





























CANADIAN NOR1HERN 
ALL 1HE WAY 


FROM THE LAURENTIANS TO THE ROCKIES 






Serving Canada’s National Playgrounds, including: 


Grand Discharge of the Saguenay: Laurentide National Park; 
Algonquin National Park; Muskoka Lakes; Georgian Bay 
Hinterland: Nipigon Forest Reserve: Quetico National Park; 
Vermilion Lakes; Jasper National Park: and Mount Robson 
National Park. 


ALL MODERN EQUIPMENT. SUMMER TOURIST FARES 


For Literature and information, apply to General Passenger 
Department, 68 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario; 226 St. 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, or Union Station, Winnipeg, Man. 
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“Most popular pen 
in the World.” 
Send !Of for box containing 
12 most popular styles... . 


L’sterbrook Pen Mfg. @. 18-70 oper St, @mden NI 
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delicate skin Carefully borated to soften the water. Sold in dainty cartons. 


De JOHN TAYLOR & COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 
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s ¢- supply the great demand for this remarkable 
book, which illustrates and interprets nearly every 
stvle of handwriting, a mew edition has just been printed. 
This book has been prepared by us at large expense for 
those who desire to study the subject. It 
William Leslie French, uted Graphologist, 
whose articles in leading magazines have caused countr-- 
wide interest and discussion 


is written by 
the celebr 


If you are interested in the significance of handwriting 
and desire a copy of this book, it will be sent with twelve 
samples of Spencerian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N. Y. MAC 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds of Spencerian Pens 
and a copy of the book, ‘‘What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 
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~The 1917 Ford Coupelet 


A Stylish Utility Car 


\ N especially desirable car for doctors and business men, who want a comfort 


able closed car that can be turned into an open one in two minutes. A great 


favorite with women who desire an all-weather car for social or shopping 
occasions. 


HE 


HEE EEE 


Wittttl 


Note the new stream-line effect, tapered hood, crown fenders, and larger radiator 
giving greater cooling surface. 


Chassis ‘ ‘ $450 Coupelet ; $695 
Runabout . ; 475 Town Car ; 780 
Touring Car i 495 Sedan. ‘ 890 


f.o.b. Ford, Ontario 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 


FORD. ONTARIO 


Assembly and Service Branches at Sc. John, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Hamilton, Ont 


London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man ; Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; Vancouver, B.4 
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TRANSFER 
CASES 


Steel Equipment Transfer 
Cases 
Save floor Space 
Give better protection 
Have greater capacity 





eae Cost less money 
cel than any other steel trans- 
Base 2018 fer case. 
Strong Construction Electrically Welded 


The Steel Equipment Company, Limited 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Factory, Pembroke 
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You say “Williams’’’—the dealer says “which 
form’’—you pick your favorite—and another 
long term of shaving comfort is assured. 
Why grub along with a near-soap when the 
real thing is right at vour elbow ? 

No beard ever bullied Williams’ lather and 
no skin ever resented its cool, soothing touch. 
“Something new” may have an inviting per- 
fume and a snappy wrapper but there is a 


THE J. 


wiry beard and a tender skin to be reckoned 
With. Its thick, 


creamy, soothing lather has met and = con- 


Williams’ is something old. 


quered every shaving problem for 75 vears. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient forms 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


and in round cakes 


B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Canadian Depot, 356 St. Antoine St... MONTREAI 
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